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To the Ricut Hon. Jonny Burys, M.P., 


President of the Local Government Board. 
SIR, 
THE accompanying series of statistical memoranda and charts relating to certain 
aspects of existing social conditions have been prepared in accordance with your 
instructions. The volume generally has been prepared by Mr. Hore, the poor law and 
public health sections being produced under the supervision of Mr. Davy and the Medical 
Officer of the Board respectively. 


The volume is designed to illustrate in a convenient and readily intelligible form 
various matters of importance in the study of those conditions, such as the growth of 
population, mortality and public health administration, the changes in the occupations of 
the people, the recurring periods of industrial prosperity and depression, pauperism, and 
the action of the poor law, local taxation and local debt, and the development of 
education and of thrift. . . 


‘While each subject is dealt with as briefly as possible, an endeavour has been made 
to provide material both in the Memoranda and in the Charts, for a historical survey of 
the subject covering as long a period as possible ; and it will be found that many of the 
tables and charts have been carried back for a period of over 50 years. 


The volume contains little that can claim to be the result of fresh investigation, 
Most of the material required for the purpose in view existed in one form or another, in 
various reports and other documents issued from time to time by the Local Government 
Board, the Board of Trade, the General Register Office, and other public departments, 
but it had not hitherto been presented in connected form. To effect this and at the 
same time to keep the volume within reasonable limits, it has been necessary to select 
a few only of the more important features of the general subject. In making this 
selection we have had specially in view those matters belonging to local administration 
with which the Local Government Board are more immediately concerned, and these 
have been treated in somewhat greater detail. 


The subjects under review have been dealt with in six Sections. 


Sections I. and II. are complementary to each other. Section I. deals with matters 
incidental to the growth of population, while Section II. sums up the principal facts as to 
public health and mortality. A brief account of public health administration (both 
central and local) is appended to Section II., particular reference bejgg made to two 
matters in which local action is of first importance, namely, housing and overcrowding, 
and the local medical service. 


SecTION III. sets out briefly a few material features of industrial conditions, such as 
the changes that have occurred in various classes of occupation, the rise in the level of 
wages and the decline in prices over the past half century, the fluctuations of the labour 
market, and the results of the measures for dealing with distress arising from want of 
employment. 


Section IV. deals succinctly with the subject of public relief of the poor, tracing the 
progressive decline in pauperism since 1850, and the efforts of poor law authorities 
to deal with the sick poor, children, and other classes in institutions appropriate to the 
needs of each, and concluding with some facts as to the cost of poor law relief. 
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Srction V. contains a review of local taxation, giving information as to the growth 
of local rates and of local debt, the chief legislative measures which have contributed to- 
this growth, the principal local services the burden of which falls upon rates, and the 
development of national subventions in relief of local taxation. 


In Section VI. are collected a few miscellaneous statistics relating to such matters. 
as the growth of education and the evidences of thrift and of wealth. 


We are indebted to the Registrar-General for assistance in revising the statistics of 
population and mortality, and to the Board of Trade, the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and other public departments, and to the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. 
and Relief of Distress for the statistics which they have been good enough to supply. 


We are, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
J.S. DAVY. 
ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 
C. F. ADAIR HORE. 


Local Government Board, 
May, 1909. 
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SECTION I—POPULATION., 
MEMORANDUM. 





The series of tables and charts comprised in this section illustrate the principal facts 
connected with the growth and distribution of the population of the United Kingdom, 
and, in particalar, of England and Wales. The material available on this subject, which 
is considerable, comprises 


The Census Reports. 

The Annual Reports of the Registrars-General for England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Treland. 

The Decennial Supplements to the Annual Reports of the Registrar-General for 
England and Wales, containing detailed statistics of mortality, &e. 

The Annual Summaries of births, deaths, and marriages for England and Wales. 


Population. : 


1. Growth of Population.—The population of the United Kingdom in the middle of 
the year 1908 was estimated at 44,539,595. According to the enumeration obtained by the 
last decennial census (1901), the population stood at 41,458,721 ; in 1851 it had been 
27,368,736. Hence in the half century between these dates the population increased 
by 14,089,985 persons, or 51°5 per cent. In other words, for every 100 inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom in 1851, there were 151 in 1901, and 163 in 1908. 
population has not, however, been distributed equally over the several divisions of the 
Kingdom, since | 
‘ England there were estimated to be 1982 


for every 100 197 in 1908. 


| J 
persons living, in the< eaet 4 fi ‘ ee 187 
year 1851, in rere Q ‘ ye 


Thus, while the population of England and Wales has nearly doubled in the 57 years, 
that of Scotland has only increased by 67 per cent. and that of Ireland has decreased by 
33 per cent. The growth of the population in each section of the Kingdom is illustrated 
in Chart 1. | i 

2. The increase thus recorded in the half century is found when analysed, census by 
census, to have been continuous, though the rate of increase has varied considerably from 
one period to another, as the following figures show :— 


PopuLation oF THE Unirep Kinepom (a). 














Population Rates of decennial increase or decrease 
‘ on preceding census. 
Year, 

* . England.}| Wales. | Scotland.| Ireland 

England. Wales. Scotland. Ireland, C4) (+4) (+) (oa 
1851 16,926,348 1,001,261 2,888,742 6,992,385 12°8 10°5 10°2 19° 5 
1861 18,958,103 1,108,121 3,062,294 5,798,967 1229 Toca 6:0 1433 
1871 21,498,642 1,213,624 3,360,018 5,412,377 13°4 Ses, Se | ae f 
1881 24,617,266 L301 LS Droog) le 5,174,836 14°5 11°8 Li2 44 
1891 27,487,525 1,515,000 4,025,647 4,704,750 a hes 11°6 7°8 Blo | 
1901 30,811,420 | 1,716,423 | 4,472,103 | 4,458,775 || 12-1 | 13:3 | 11:1 5:2 

1908(d) 38,472,252 1,876,528 4,826,587 4,364,226 —_ = = — 








(a) See Table 46 in Appendix A. to the Report on the Census of 1901 (Cd. 2174—1904) and 


Table XVI. in the Summary Tables (Cd. 1523—1903). 
(0) Estimated population in the middle of 1908. ; 

The period of maximum increase occurred in the decade 1871-1881. This decade, in 
which, as will be seen later, the birth-rate in England and Wales reached its maximum, 
comprises the period 1871-75, when, as may be judged by the fall in the level of 
unemployment and of pauperism (Chart 4 in Section IV.), and by the rise in the average 
rate of wages (Chart 4 in Section III.), the country enjoyed a marked increase of 


- 


This increase of | 


prosperity. In the census period 1881-1891 there was a decline in the rate of increase, 


but the latest decade, 1891-1901, shows again a slight rise. It will be noticed that in 
the more recent periods there is some correspondence between England, Wales, and 
Scotland, as regards a rise or fall in the rate of increase of population, while at the same 
time the rate of decrease in the population of Ireland, though persistent, is reduced in 
proportion as the rate of increase in other sections of the Kingdom is higher. 

3. Factors in the increase of population.—The growth of population in any given period 
is determined by two factors: (@) migration, that is the balance between emigration and 


* Welsh registration division as at present constituted, excluding Monmouth registration county, 
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immigration, and (b) the difference between the number of births and the number of 
deaths, termed the “ natural increase” of population. 

(2) Migration.—The data available for measuring the former of these two factors, 
migration, are very incomplete. Complete returns of the number of inward and outward 
bound passengers have only become available in quite recent years. It can, however, be 
shown (by calculations based on a comparison of the ‘ natural increase” of the population 
and the ascertained increase in the enumerated population between two census dates) that 
on balance emigration has, since 1851, always exceeded immigration by an appreciable 
amount.” 

To what extent immigration has added to the population it is impossible to determine. 
The number of persons describing themselves as of alien birth has been ascertained at 
recent censuses: between 1891 and 1901 the number of such persons, exclusive of British 
subjects, increased in England and Wales from 198,113 to 247,758 ; but these figures are 
not altogether conclusive, since, on the one hand, ‘they would include persons who were 
merely in this country at the date of the census, but who had no intention of settling here, 
and, on the other hand, they would omit children born of alien parents since their 
arrival in this country. 

(0) Natural increase of population.—The more important of the two factors in the 
srowth of population is the natural increase of population, that is, the difference between 
the number of births and the number of deaths occurring in any given period. 

The broad facts to be noticed at the outset are (a) that the number of births has 
always (within the period of civil registration) exceeded the number of deaths, (>) that 
the number of births in proportion to the population (the birth-rate) has, for the last three 
decades, been decreasing, and (c) that the number of deaths in the same proportion (the 
death-rate) has also declined during the same period, though the decrease does not quite 
counter-balance the fall in the birth-rate. The net result is that the average (annual) 
natural increase in the population in England and Wales shows in the past thirty years a 
slight diminution. 


Natura Increase or Popuration (Enetanp anp WALES.) (@). 


Per 1,000 of Population. # 











Period. 

Average Annual Average Annual Average Annual 

Birth Rates. Death Rates. Natural Increase. 
1851-1855 ... Sea das bis aos ooo 2270 It-2 
1856-1860 ... nA Aes ne at 34°4 21°8 12°6 
1861-1865 ... sae ¢ are ave oor dL 22°6 12°9d 
1866-1870 ... ae ae; ee aa ayo 22°4 Wa) 
1871-1875 ... a0 Ba oe ge a0" O 22°0 13°5 
1876-1880 ... Bae re — “= 35°3 20-8 14°5 
1881-1885 ... oe one aie “ete Jo 7D 19°4 14:1 
1886-1890 ... a3 fe dee ki 31°4 18°9 12°5 
1891-1895 ... ~ Spal estos oe 30°5 18°7 11°8 
1896-1900. ... oe, Fes ae cae pe ea vere PIS 
1901-1905 ... bed as 3: bh. 28°1 16:0 12:1 
1906 ... vee so ator : aoe xe 15°4 ae 
5) 15:0 113 


Ie 2 ee er ae an eat 26° 


(a) See Table 4, page 6 and page xxxiii of the 70th Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
for England and Wales (Cd. 4464—1908). 

Looking over the whole period it will be seen that the death-rate fell only slightly up 
to and including the quinquennium 1871-75, but since that period it has decreased trom 
22-0 to 16°0 per 1000 living, in the quinquennium 1901-1905, and to 15°0 in the year 
1907. The decrease in recent years is noticeable and is found to have been associated 
with a considerable decrease in the rate of infant mortality. The birth-rate, on the other 
hand, which rose with some uniformity until it reached its maximum about 1871-75, has 
fallen in each quinquennium since that period without a break. 


The Birth-rate. 


4. The annual birth-rate, for which the quinquennial averages in England and Wales 
are quoted in the preceding table, is illustrated for every year since 1850 in Chart 2, the 
corresponding rates for Scotland and Ireland being added. It will be evident ‘that 


* See Table, page 16, of the Report on the Census (England and Wales) 1901 (Cd. 2174—1904}. 
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the birth-rate in each section of the Kingdom was at its maximum in the period 
1870-76, and since that date has shown a material decline. 

The decline in the birth-rate is, at the same time, a feature common to the birth 
statistics of most European countries, as will be seen from Table 8 and from Chart 3 in 
which is illustrated in parallel curves the course of the birth-rate in France, Prussia, 
Belgium, and Kngland and Wales. 

5. Methods of measuring the number of births —The birth-rate referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs, which is simply the ratio of the number of births in a given year 
to the aggregate population estimated to be living in that year, is an adequate measure, if 
the object is to show the contribution made by births in each year to the population. 
But the crude birth-rate thus ascertained gives no clue to the significance of the decline 
in the rate which has occurred in the past thirty years, and for comparative purposes a 
more accurate standard of measurement is obtained by calculating the number of births in 
proportion to the total or the married female population of child-bearing ages, 7.e., women 
who are approximately between 15 and 45 years. On this method, which yields a 
measure of the fertility of the population, it is possible to institute a more accurate 
comparison of the birth-rate as between, say, urban and rural districts, or as between an 
older and a more newly settled country ; and it may also be applied to yield comparative 
birth statistics over a course of years in the same country. Thus, taking the period 
between 1876, when the birth-rate was at its maximum, and 1905, the following figures 
show that the decline in the birth-rate thus corrected is materially greater than is shown 
by the crude rate :— 

Birth Rates (Eneranp and WALES).(a@) 





eee ‘e 1 Average Annual 
yorage |e Corrected Birth-rate 


Period. Crude Birth-rate per 1000 of Female 
) : 
Paecenietowig cine 
Pp : aged 15-45 years. 





1876-1880 wee es ae 39°3 153°3 
1881-1885 ae Het se 33°5 144°3 
1886-1890 fs ven nae 31:4 133°4 
1891-1895 aie As te 30°5 126°8 
1896-1900 ea8 Nor rea 29-3 118°8 
1901-1905 ae ee Me, Phe eae t 112°5 
Net decrease in rate for 20 per cent. 27 per cent, 
1901-1905 as compared with 
1876-1880. 
1906 27°1 108°3 
1907 26°3 105-1 











(a) See Table C. on page xxv of 70th Annual Report of the Registrar General. 


_ On an analogous method a comparison of the birth-rate in urban and rural districts 
brings out the fact that the rate of fertility is materially higher (about 7 per cent. in 1901) 
in rural than in urban districts, as the following figures show :— 


Leeitmate Birru-rates per 1,000 Marrrep Women acep 15 To 45 YEARS 
(ENGLAND AND WaAtxss).(0) 











pte 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Aggregate of 21 large towns (population (1901 273°3 259-0 228°9 
9,799,866). (poy (1901) | 
112 entirely rural registration districts (populati 5945 ae fond 
(1901) 1,330,319). j (population 


ie . See Table C on page xxviii of the 69th Annual Report of the Registrar General (Cd. 3833— 
_ The majority of mining districts form a striking contrast with other industrial 
districts, the birth-rate in ‘the former being frequently considerably in excess of that 
obtaining in either ordinary towns or rural districts ; at the same time the higher birth- — 
rate in these districts is associated with a very high rate of infant mortality, as will be 
seen in Section II. | 

_ 6. Contributory causes of the decline in the birth-rate: Marriage Rates——The causes 
which have led to the decrease in the birth-rate are perhaps not fully ascertainable, but 
certain contributory conditions may be noticed. In the first place the proportion of 
married persons to the population shows over the whole period a slight falling off, as will 
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be seen from Chart 4. The decrease in the marriage rate over a course of years becomes 
more marked if that rate is calculated, not on the total population, but on the population 
of marriageable age which for the reasons indicated in paragraph 7 (below) tends to form 
an increasing proportion of the total population. In 1876-80 the number of persons 
annually married was 52 in every 1,000 marriageable persons: in 1901-5 the number 
had fallen to 48.. Further, if married persons are analysed into age groups, it is found 
that the number of married women at younger ages is proportionately less now than it 
was in previous decades. Out of every 100 married women (aged 15 to 45 years), in 
1901, 12°5 per cent. were under 25 years of age as compared with 15:2 per cent. in 1871. 
The changed conditions as to marriage are illustrated in Table 4 and Chart 5, which 
show the proportion of the women marrying at under 21 years of age to the total 
number of marriages in [ngland and Wales as a whole and in London separately. At 
the same time illegitimacy shows a very marked decline. Calculated on the total number 
of unmarried and widowed women of conceptive ages, the illegitimate births numbered 
78 in every 1,000 in 1907, as compared with 14°6 per 1,000 in 1876. 

As regards the decline in the birth-rate, generally, the Registrar Genera] observes, 
“there are sufficient grounds for stating that during the past 30 years approximately 
14 per cent. of the decline in the birth-rate (based on the proportion of births to the 
female population aged 15—45 years) is due to the decrease in the proportion of married 
women in the female population of conceptive ages, and that over 7 per cent. is due to 
the decrease of illegitimacy. With regard to the remaining 79 per cent. of the decrease, 
although some of the reduced fertility may be ascribed to changes in the age constitution 
of married women, there can be little doubt that much of it is due to deliberate restriction 
of child-bearing.””* | 

The decline in the hirth-rate, to whatever cause it may be ascribed, renders the 
subject of infantile mortality, which is considered in Section II., of paramount importance. 

7. Age grouping of the population.—The decline in the birth-rate coupled with the 
decline in the death-rate has tended towards increasing the average age of the population. 
Dividing the population for the census years at the beginning (1851) and at the end 
(1901) of the last half century into quinquennial age groups, we find that the proportion 
of the juvenile population is decreasing relatively to the proportion of persons of adult 
ages. Thus, 354 per 1,000 of the population in England and Wales were, in 1851, under 
15 years of age, as compared with 324 per 1,000 in 1901. At the middle ages of life, on 
the other hand, persons between 35 and 55 years of age were 199 per 1,000 of the 
population in 1851, as compared with 212 per 1,000 in 1901, though at the later ages of 
life it is found that the proportion of the population over 65 years differs very slightly 
between 1851 (46 per 1,000) and 1901 (47 per 1,000). The changes in the age- 
grouping of the population between 1851 and 1901 are indicated in Table 5, in which are 
shown the proportion of persons living at each quinquennium of life per 1,000 of the 
whole population. 


Urban and Rural Population. 


8. The distinction between urban and rural population is of primary importance in 
an estimate of social conditions. The tendency of population in this country to aggregate 
in urban centres is of long standing. A similar tendency, though of more recent date, is 
observable in most other European countries. 

Taking the distinction between urban and rural population as adopted for the purpose 
of the Census Reports, 7.¢., the population living in urban and rural sanitary districts, we 
find that the population of these districts in England and Wales in 1901 was :-— 


Ursan and Rurat Districts In Enenanp anp Waters (1901).(a) 














gel of ; aes 
lation ota, of Population 
ea ail Wales, pet EOE of England and bet 
Wales. Square Mile. 
“75 (including London) with 14,506,863 44°6 16,235 
population of 50,000 and 
upwards. 
Urban Districts... { 361 with population of over 7,453,135 22-9 3,969 
10,000, but under 50,000. 
| 686 with population of under 3,098,357 3) 1,022 
L 10,000. 
Rural Districts (664) ... sie on eo ait 7,469,488 23°0 143 








(a) See pages 23 to 27 of the Report on the Census of 1901 (Cd. 2174—1904). 


* See page xxvi of 70th Annual Report of Registrar General for England and Wales (Cd. 3833— 
1908). 
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This classification is perhaps open to some misconception, since a considerable 
number of the smaller urban districts, though technically urban, are distinctly rural in 
character, being in many cases small market towns in the, midst of agricultural areas. 
At the same time a few of the rural districts are growing centres of population, which, 
for one reason or another, have not yet been formed into urban districts. But the - 
figures suffice to show that 77 per cent. of the population of England and Wales in 1901 
was urban. 

9. Growth of urban population.—The increase of urban areas can be gathered from 
the Census Reports. In 1851 the population of such areas (consisting of incorporated 
boroughs and other districts of an urban character) amounted approximately to 9,000,000 
or 50 per cent. of the total population of England and Wales ; by 1881 the population 
of urban sanitary areas as defined by the Public Health Acts, 1872 and 1875, was- 
17,600,000 or 68 per cent. of the agereeate population ; by 1901, as has been shown, 
the population of boroughs and urban districts amounted to 25,000,000 or 77 per cent. of 
the aggregate population. 

But the real growth of urban population would be more accurately shown if the 
population of the urban areas and rural areas as constituted in 1901 could be traced back 
through each previous census. This is not wholly practicable owing to the numerous 
changes in the boundaries of local government areas ; but in Table 6, which is illustrated 
in Chart 6, an attempt is made to show approximately the growth of population in the 
areas of (a) London, (b) 84 of the largest towns* and urban districts including the first 
group of urban districts (except London) referred to in the preceding table, (c) 14 
predominantly rural counties exclusive of the county boroughs comprised in them, and (d) 
the rest of England and Wales. The net result of a comparison between 1851 and 1908 
in regard to these four groups of areas is to show that 


London, there were approximately .«. » 203 in 1908. 
for every 100 \s4 large urban areas Sia a alee Mepyee te!) 
persons living in 14 rural counties (exclusive of their 
1851 in county boroughs) approximately 95 ,, 
the rest of England and Wales _,, 184 .. 


It will be seen from the chart that the rate of increase in the population of the group of | 
large urban areas outside London is nearly constant; while the rate of increase in the 
population of London is sensibly declining, owing to the process of migration to the 
adjacent districts that make up Greater London. A similar process is observable in 
several of the older and larger provincial towns. : 
1¢. The decline in the population of the selected rural areas which is illustrated by the. 
chart would imply either that the birth-rate in the rural districts is lower than elsewhere, 
or that the population has migrated to the towns. That the latter is the explanation 
will be apparent from the following figures :— . 


DECLINE OF Rurat PopuxaTion. (a). 














_ 222 Registration — 
; 112 Registration Districts which contain Rest of Hugland 
Districts entirely Rural. hemes Ste ‘s st and Wales, 

Population, 1901 ... see a fs Ms 1,330,319 4,215,326 26,982,198 
Actualincreasein enumerated population 29,492 39,107 3,460,719 

since 1891. 
Natural increase (= births minus 150,437 414,816 3,028,395 

deaths). 
Increase or decrease due to migration ... — 124,945 — 375,709 + 432,234 





(a) See Table on page 26 of the Report on the Census of 1901 (Cd. 2174—1904.) 


The process of migration from the rural districts, which has, for obvious reasons, 
affected mainly the more youthful population of these districts, has had the effect of 
materially increasing the proportion of persons at the middle and later ages of life in the 
ageregate population of the rural as compared with the urban areas. , This result is, as 
will be seen, of importance in any comparison between urban and rural districts in respect 
of such matters as mortality and pauperism. 








“i Based on Table XIV. of the Summary Tables appended to the Report on the Census, 1901 (Cd. 
1523-1903). The population of some of the towns cannot be ascertained with precision for the earlier 
periods owing mainly to the frequent changes of local boundaries. 
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POPULATION OF ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND, AT EACH CENSUS. 
(PoPULATION IN 1851=100) 
(ESTIMATED PoP ™) 


/85/ /86/ (E71 £88/ 189) 190/ 1908 
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N.B. THE CHART MAY BE READ THUS: FOR EVERY 10G PERSONS 
ENUMERATED IN ENGLAND AT THE CENSUS /85/, THERE WERE 
H2 (IN 186/, (27 IN 1871, AND /G&IN 1/908. 


For the Figures on which this Chart is based see Table l. 
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CHART.3. ANNUAL BIRTH RATES IN 
PRUSSIA AND BELGIUM 1850-1908. 
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SECTION I—POPULATION. 


TABLES CONTAINING THE DATA ON WHICH THE CHARTS IN THIS SECTION ARE BASED. 


Taste 1.—Porvunation or Unrrep Kryqnpom. 


_Inpex Numpers* or PopuLation IN EACH SECTION OF THE Kin@pom ; STANDARD YEAR, 1851 (CENSUS). 


























1908 
ae 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. i Obes 
M population). 
England - 100 112 127 145 162 182 198 
Wales 100 111 121 136 151 171 187 
Scotland ... 100 106 116 129 139 155 167 
Ireland 100 89 83 79 72 68 67 





* For the population as enumerated, sce table in paragraph 2 of Memorandum. 


Taste 2.—AnnuaL (Crupr) Birra Rares Per 1,000 or PoprvLatTioN IN THE 


Unittep Kinapom. 


[For intermediate years see Annual Reports of the Registrars General for England, Scotland and Ireland.] 





Year. 


1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
- 1890 








ee Scotland. Treland. Year. Lee es Scotland.* Treland.* 

33°4 * 1895 30°3 30°0 23°3 
; 1896 29°6 30°4 Daa 
Dou 31°5 = 1897 29°6 30°0 DE) 

1898 29°3 30°1 23°3 
34:3 35°6 * 1899 29°1 29°8 23°1 
35-4 a0s0 25°7 1900 28°7 29°6 Qo 

1901 28°5 29°5 Dots 
BD:2 346 FACET 1902 28°5 29-2 23°0 

1903 28°4 29-2 23°1 
35:4 35:2 26°1 1904 27:9 28°7 23°6 
34:2 33°6 24-7 1905 ees 2162 28:1 23°4 

1906 Dial 27-9 23°6 
Dao aye th 23°5 1907 26:3 27:0 23:2 


30-2 


30°4 

















* The Registration Acts came into force in Scotland on 1st January, 1855, and in Ireland in January, 1864. Rates 
for earlier years are not available. 


Taste 3.—AnnvuaL (Crope) Birta Rares per 1,000. or PopuLaTioN IN CERTAIN 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


[For intermediate years see Annual Reports of the Registrar General for England and Wales. ] 





Year. 





1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 


| 


France. | Belgium. 


26°8 29°7 
25-0 27°3 
26°2 30°6 
26°5 31:4 
25°5 32°35 
25°9 32°5 
24°6 311 
24°3 29°9 
21°8 29-1 











Prussia. Year. | France. | Belgium. | Prussia. 

39°6 1895 PAL 28°55 36°9 

1896 22°5 29:0 36°9 
34°6 1897 22°3 29-0 36°5 
: 1898 21°8 28°6 36-7 
38°6 1899 21:9 28°8 36°3 
39°3 1900 ies 28°95 36:1 

1901 22:0 29°4 36°2 
38:3 1902 Palas 28°4 35°5 

1903 21:1 27°5 34°4 
40-7 1904 20°9 Diet B47 
37°8 1905 20°6 26:2 33°5 

1906 20°6 25-7 33-7 
37-7 1907 19-7 — 33-0 


36°6 


‘ ~ - 2 


8 


Taste 4.—Marriace Rares 1n (a) Eneranp anp Wares anp (6) Lonpon. 


[For intermediate years see Annual Reports and Summaries of the Registrar General for England and Wales. | 





























| Number of women : Number of women 
Number of persons married in each year Number of a hy ae married in each year 
married in each year ss married in each year 
f under 21 years r 1,000 of under 21 years 
| is mite “ of age, per cent. of = She of age, per cent. of 
Year. ed eed persons married. Year, ied : persons married. 
(4) (2) (4) (0) (2) (2) to ee (0) 
ea ae London. pata London. fe ay London. ee London. 
1850 132 a ‘ — 1895 15:0 17-2 17-4 15°9 
1896 15°7 18-0 17°4 1671 
1855 16°2 _ 179 _- 1897 16:0 18°5 17:0 16°2 
| 1898 162 18°8 16°8 16°3 
1860 ea 20°2 19-4 137 1899 16°5 18°6 16°5 15°8 
1865 17°5 225 20:1 14:8 1900 16:0 18-0 16:3 15°5 
1901 15:9 17°6 16:0 15°0 
1870 1671 18:90 038 21°6 15:0 1802 15°9 17°8 15-4 14:0 
1903 15°6 17°5 15-2 13°7 
1875 16°7 19°6 7a de 16°8 1904 15:2 17:0 15:3 13°9 
1880 14:9 18:1 21:3 181 1905 15:3 16°9 14:7 13:0 
1906 15°6 il 146 12°9 
1885 14:5 17-4 21 19°6 1907 158 170% 14:2 11°8 
1890 15:5 17°6 13:5 18:3 




















TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN THE AGE GROUPING OF THE PopuLATION (ENGLAND AND 





























WALES). 
1851 (Census). 1901 (Census). 
r f Number Number 
Age Groups. persons Be Total Age Groups. persons Stal 
pacer a Population i | wer ie Population 
of all Ages. of all Ages. 
Under 5 years See a 2,348,107 | 131-0 Under 5 years... 555 3,716,708 1143 
Over 5 and under 10 sont 2,092,559 116°7 Over 5and under 10 das 3,487,291 107°2 
Pk Mace La) oe BNIB 1067 LO * 15 dds 3,341,740 102°7 
er by) -amaay’40, eet TS TASS 98-0 mone lis) 3 20 ee 3,246,143 99°38 
es) im. eo v6 | 1,666,607 93-0 oa) 5 20 eae 3,120,922 95:9 
ets) wa fou oa | 1,470,475 | 82°0 20 ra 30 aoe 2,824,509 86°8 
Co hd ODiE eee 1,276,126 71:2 BO Le ase ees 2,431,331 747 
Aad) em?) 5 1,088,559 60-7 00 . 40 ie 2,145,383 65°9 
5 40 » 45 aa 968,619 54:0 » 40 f 45 she 1,850,622 56°9 
» 45 n.. 200 ae 798,989 44:6 yy 45 : 50 wee 1,573,188 48-4 
» 390 ee ae | 708,801 | 39°5 TF 0 * 55 rept: | dimen Gre, 0 409 . 
» DD A 60 re a 526,287 | 29°4 TCDD: ee BO mee: 1,052,577 | 324 
», 60 yor be | 481,310 26'8 pee OU ie 65 a oa 890,673 27°4 
» 65 +270 ft 327,519 18:3 7 OD tee ne Ges, 629,673 “19-4 
yd fy REED Ded 250,162 140 Ret * 75 ee 446,333 137 
yes » 90 oxen 146,102 8-1 part * 80 cee 264,480 81 
» 80 wy \ oo oe 73,840 4+] a ou . 85 aie 128,768 4:0 
» 89 and upwards ee 33,201 13 » 85 and upwards ... 48,499 15 
Total a. | 17,927,609 | 10000 | . ‘Total .. | 32,527,848. | 10000 
| 


RRC nnn nnn snes? 


TaBie 6.—Growth of Porunarion in the areas of (a) London, (b) 84 Great Towns 
(ze. each Country Boroven and each Ursan Disrricr having in 1901 a 
population exceeding 50,000), (c) Certain Tyvican Rurat Areas (excluding the 
County Boroughs situate therein), and (d) the remainder of ENcuanp and WALES. 


















Index | 84 Great Index Typical Index | Remainder of| 7,4 England and 
a t ndex ndex ngland an 
Year London numbers, Towns.* numbers. re ap st numbers. pee cad numbers. Wales.* 





1851 | 2,363,341 | 100 4,105,997 | 100 | 2,398,467 | 100 9,059,804 | 100 | 17,927,609 





1861 2,808,494 119 5,022,674 | 122 | 2389,754 | 99-6 9,845,302 | 109 | 20,066,224 
1871 3,261,396 138 6,080,329 | 148 | 2,391,639 | 99-7 | 10,978,902| 121 | 22,712,266 
1881 | 3,830,297 162 7,511,921 | 183 | 2,335,892 | 97-4 | 12,296,329] 136 | 25,974,439 
1891 | 4,228317 179 8,914,745 | 217 | 2,294,018 | 95:7 | 13,565,245) 150 | 29,002,525 
1901 | 4,536,541 192 | 10,418,989 | 254 | 2989587 | 95:5 | 15,282,726| 169 | 32,527,843 


1908t | 4,796,000 203 | 11,597,000) 282 | 2,286,000 95:3 | 16,670,000| 184 | 35,349,000 





* For particulars as to London and the 84 Great Towns, and England and Wales at each Census, 1851 to 1901, 
see Tables XIV. and 1. respectively of the Summary Tables of Census, 1901.—Cd. 1523, 1903. 

+ The rural counties selected are Cornwall, Devon, Hereford, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Rutland, Suffolk, 
Anglesey, Brecknock, Cardigan, Montgomery, Pembroke, Radnor (for populations see Table LV. of Summary Tables of 
Census, 1901), exclusive of the county boroughs of Grimsby, Lincoln, Great Yarmouth, Norwich, Ipswich, Devonport, 
Exeter and Plymouth. 

t These figures represent estimates of the population at the middle of 1908 and are based on the rates of increase 
or decrease of the population in each group between the Censuses of 1891 and 1901, irrespective of any alterations in 
area since 1901. Estimates thus calculated must be regarded as approximate only, and their probable accuracy 
diminishes with the size of the area and population for which the estimate is made. 
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SECTION II.-PUBLIC HEALTH. 





MEMORANDUM. 





The present Section deals briefly with the subject of Public Health, setting out, 
firstly, the evidences as to the condition of public health afforded by the annual rates of 
mortality, with special reference to infant mortality, the death-rates from the. principal 
forms of disease, and the death-rates in the various classes of occupation ; and, secondly, 
the development of public health administration, especially in regard to the measures 
adopted for general sanitation, for improving overcrowded and unhealthy areas, and 


for re-housing population, and, finally, for the public medical service under both central 
and local control. 


Mortality. 


1. That the general rate of mortality has declined is matter of common knowledge. 
The extent of the decrease will be appreciated from Chart 1, which carries the annuzl 
deatn-rates back to 1850—two years after the passing of the first Public Health Act for 
England and Wales—and from the following figures :— 


DEATH-RATES IN THE Unirep Kinepom. 
SLL ea ae eeraeeerrerrcrcrmererrer ce 
Annual death-rates per 1,000 of the living population. 
| 














1851-1860. 1861-1870. | 1871-1880. | 1881-1890, | 1891-1900. | 1901-1907. 
United Kingdom— 
Maximum rates... zi —(a) —(a) 22°1 19.6 20°0 Lind 
Minimum rates... “ee —(a) —(da) Jeg 18:1 16°8 15-4 
Average 3. a —(a) —() 20°9 19-0 18-2 Foe 
England and Wales— 
Maximum rates... be 23°59 Peat) Aet d 19%7 20-2 16°9 
Minimum rates... i os ae dW a 21°4 20°3 13-1: 16°6 15:0 
Average 22°2 22°9 21°4 abe iva 18-2 19:5 





(a) The Registration Acts did not come into force in Scotland until 1855, and in Ireland until 1864. 


A similar reduction of the death-rate is noticeable in most of the foreign countries 
for which records are obtained by the Registrar-General. This is evident from. the 
figures relating to France, Prussia and Belgium which are quoted in Table 3 and are 
illustrated graphically by Chart 2. 

2. Crude and corrected death-rate.—The above quoted rates are based simply on the 
ageregate living population and are adequate as a measure of the extent to which the 
population is diminished by the actual or average number of deaths occurring In any 
period. But for purpose of comparison between different periods or between various 
districts or countries, in which the age- and sex-constitution of the population differ 
materially, a more accurate method of measuring the mortality becomes necessary, owing 
to the wide variation of mortality with age, and, to a lesser degree, with sex. The 
method adopted* by the Registrar-General neutralises these differences by assuming 
uniform conditions of age- and sex-constitution in the areas or periods compared, and 
thus, by allowing the mortality of each age group its due weight in the total, obtains a 
corrected death-rate which is the true measure of comparative mortality, and, inferentially, 
of comparative health. 

On this method it becomes possible to institute an accurate comparison between the 
mortality of urban and that of rural districts, the preponderance of persons of more 
advanced ages—whose mortality is naturally higher than that. of the population 
generally—in the aggregate population of rural districts being neutralized. It thus 
appears that the mortality of rural districts is about 23 per cent. lower than that of 





* On the necessity for a correction of the death-rate for comparison of localities, reference 
may be made to the Decennial Supplement to the 65th Annual Report of the Registrar-General, 
Cd. 2618—1907, page Ixiv. et seg. This method of correction as applied by the Kegistrar-General to 
the annual death-rates for England and Wales over a long series of years takes the age and sex 
constitution of the population in 1901 as the standard throughout the series and has the effect of 
slightly reducing the death-rate shown in earlier years. Thus the corrected death-rate for 1850 becomes 
19-9 instead of 20°8 per 1,000, the crude rate. For further comparison between the corrected and 
crude rates see Table 2 on page 25. 
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urban districts—an appreciably greater difference than is shown by the crude rates of 
mortality, as appears from the following figures. 


AvrerAGE DratTH-RATes PER 1,000 or Popunation, ENGnanD and WALES (a). 








Crude | Corrected 
Death-rate |  Death-rate 
bare (Average 1902- | (Average 1902- 
19086). | 1906). 
England and Wales... — .«.. ne 1a 15°69 15°69 
London and 10 predominantly urban 16°49 Litvak 
counties (0). 
16 predominantly rural counties (0) ze 15°10 13°26 | 


(a) See page Ixxviii. of 70th Report of Registrar-General for England and Wales, Cd. 4464—1908. 
(b) Population 1906—Urban counties, 18,715,000 ; Rural counties, 4,356,000. ; 

The greater mortality in urban areas may be attributed to various causes, including 
the greater risk to life incidental to certain industrial occupations, the greater liability to 
infection, and other risks connected with the aggregation of population, and to insanitary 
conditions in overcrowded areas. Such conditions have been, and can be, to a very 
large extent, remedied or ameliorated by public action ; and public health administration, 
the development of which is outlined in subsequent paragraphs of this memorandum, may 
fairly be credited with having contributed to the reduction in the rate of mortality. 

By way of illustrating the niortality in urban areas, Chart 3 has been added for the 
purpose of showing the comparative death-rates in London, Liverpool and Berlin. 

3. Mortality at various ages.—The importance of the age-grouping of the population 
of any area for which the mortality rate is to be calculated will be appreciated from the 
figures in Table 5, which are graphically illustrated in Chart 4. From these it will be seen 
that the annual death-rate of children under five years of age in England and Wales in 
the period 1901-5 was 49°3 per 1,000 of the population of corresponding age ; and that 
after that age the death-rate falls rapidly, being only 2°2 per 1,000 for the age group 10-15. 
From this point it rises again, slowly at first, but finally reaching 143°7 per 1,000 for 
ages over 75 years. 

Table 5 and Chart 4 also enable comparison to be made of the mortality at various 
ages of life between the periods 1901-5 and 1851-60, and it will be seen that the death-rate 
has declined appreciably in each of the several age groups up to 45 years ; at the later 
ages of life there is rather less difference in the rates of mortality, though at each age- 
period, with one exception, the rate of mortality in 1901-5 is lower than in 1851-60. 


Infant Mortality. 

4, The most important factor in the mortality of persons in early life, as shown in 
Chart 4, being the death-rate of infants under five years of age, it is important to analyze 
further the mortality of this age-group. The following figures show that the risk to life 
is highest in the first year of life and decreases rapidly in each succeeding year. , 

Annual death-rate of infants per 1,000 living at each age in the decade 1891-1900*:— 


Under one year of age 181:2 
1-2 years of age ... AN Ae Sh 54:7 
DAB OS tH a ut 20°3 
3-4, hi Ohee ye ie, ah 12*9 f 


deebiili seoitt poatlartiron “beens leanne 9°83 


The death-rate of infants under one year of age is more usually calculated on the 
number of deaths per 1,000 births in a year, and on this basis of reckoning the death-rate: 
was in England and Wales for 1907, 118 per 1,000 births ; in 1850 it had amounted to 
146 per 1,000 births. The death-rates for each year since 1857 are illustrated in Chart 5. 
Tt will be evident that a material decline in infant mortality has taken place since about 
the year 1899. This decline may to some extent be due to climatic conditions which have 
been on an average favourable to infant life, but may also in part be fairly attributed to the 
increased attention which has been given to the subject in recent years and to the adminis- 
trative measures which have been taken with the object of saving the waste of infant life. 

High as the rate of mortality among infants under one year of age may appear, it 
may be noted that in most of the principal foreign countries of which statistics are 
available the rate of infant mortality is as high or, indeed, higher than in England and 
Wales. In drawing this comparison, however, it has to be remembered that complete 


correction for differences of practice as regards the registration of births within the first 
days of life cannot be made. 


* Based on particulars shown in Table on page 3 of Decennial Supplement Cd. 2618—1907. 
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Deatus or Inrants Per 1,000 Brrrus (1896-1905)*. 


Average Annual 
Rate of Mortality. 





Russia (European)... ae -.+ 468 (10 year average, 1892-1901). 


Austria ... 7 ove 36 +. 223 (9 year average, 1895-1903). 
Hungary te abe a woh: pede) 
Prussia ... ee nish ahi 6 


SPA}, sje ns bey ie? --» 178 (6 year average, 1900-1905). 
ta lGio rns at aise oat Fess Kain 
Belgium... ap nae er peeiei hl aes 
France ... ons sin’ si se) 149 
England and Wales wp . 147 
Holland... + es <i sale vost Lid 


5. Causes of infant mortality.—The local or other conditions, such as overcrowding, 
the industrial occupation of married women, &c., which may contribute to a high rate of 
infant mortality, cannot be considered within the limits of this memorandum. The 
immediate causes of death, as evidenced by the medical certificates, are, in the order of 
their importancef :— | 

Deaths of infants under one year per 1,000 births attributed to— 

Average of — Average of 
1891-1900. 1902-1906. 


Diarrhceal diseases... vA) ud oak wake oe 25 
Atrophy, debility, &c. ae ai a Ae 21 Ts 
Premature birth abet ih ik oo nee 19 20 
Convulsions ... ae Abs He! Ce ia 18 13 
Bronchitis... rs Pe ia? ie ly 17 11 
Infectious diseases (small-pox, &c.) so he 10 8 
Pneumonia ... jth tt Nee ity -: 10 11 
Tuberculous diseases... sas a ft ae 8 6 
Miscellaneous causes... Hie me bis 8 23 23 

All causes... Ns apoe eps gah) 134 


Among the ascertained causes of infant mortality, diarrheal diseases thus rank first. 
Mortality from this cause is found to be highest inthe third quarter of the year, being 
materially affected by climatic conditions in the months of August and September. 


6. Infant mortality in urban and rural districts.—That infant life incurs greater risks 
in towns than in the country might be expected. The degree of difference between the 
rates of mortality in the two classes of area may be shown by the’ following figures :— 


Inrant Morrarity ver 1,000 Birrusf. 


se eens 


—— 1873-1877. 1898-1902. | 1907, 











| | 
Average (England and Wales) seAppea Prem ARS: Sounded 148 152 | 118 
London and 10 predominantly urban counties (a) Ace 161 165 | 128 
16 rural counties (a) se oe we Ae J 127 125 | 99 


(a) See note (b) to Table on page 14. 


Thus infant mortality in urban districts may be taken to be about one-third heavier 
than it is in rural districts. 

Further analysis of the mortality rates in the individual counties shows that mortality is, 
as a general rule, high in mining and industrial counties, and low in the purely agricultural 
counties. Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, Glamorganshire, Durham, Staffordshire, West 
and North Ridings of Yorkshire, Warwickshire, and Monmouthshire head the histt with 
the highest rates (the annual average death-rate in each case in 1907 being over 125 per 
1,000 births), while the lowest rates of infant mortality occur in Dorset, Wilts, Hertford, 
Berkshire, Bucks, Herefordshire, Cambridgeshire, Surrey and Sussex (in each case under 








* See page Ix of 69th Annual Report of Registrar General. 

t See pages cxi and exv of Decennial Supplement [Cd. 2618-1907], and pages 82-and 73-81 of 
70th Annual Report of Registrar General. . 

¢ See Table on page xliii of 70th Annual Report of of Registrar General. 
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90 per 1,000 births). On the other hand, the connexion of a high infantile death-rate 
with urban conditions is not universal. Many of the smaller towns have a comparatively 
low rate of infant mortality, such being, for example, the case in the non-manufacturing 
towns in the Southern and South-Western counties. : 


Mortality in Childhood and Youth. 


7. Charts 6, 7 and 8, which illustrate in detail over a course of 51 years the mortality 
of childhood and youth, form a significant contrast to Chart 5. As shown in the latter 
chart infant mortality fluctuated considerably, but showed no persistent decrease until 
about the year 1900; that this unsatisfactory result does not extend throughout the farst 
quinquennium of life is shown by Chart 6, in whicha fairly steady decline in the death-rate 
during the past forty years is manifest. Chart 7 shows that at ages 5-10 an even more- 
marked diminution of mortality has occurred ; and continued improvement is seen from 
Chart 8 to be maintained in the record of comparative mortality at the ages of 10-15, 
The net result of the three charts may be put briefly in the following figures :— 


185ts 1907. 

Death-rates per 1,000 (Atages O- 5 years ... 67°8 ee 40-9 
living in England % 5-10 ,, ae 78 wis 3°4 
and Wales. - LO=loee oS AZ Py 2°0 


Mortality by Causes and Occupations. 


8. Causes of death—In Table 8 and Chart 9 are shown the principal causes of death 
by disease, in such a manner as to indicate clearly the decline or increase that has occurred 
in the rates of mortality from several causes between 1871-5 and 1901-5. It will be 
apparent that the mortality from nearly all the principal diseases has declined materially 
in the 30 years. The most important exceptions to this general decrease are pneumonia, 
diphtheria, and cancer. The apparent increase in pneumonia, and much, if not all, the 
increase of cancer may, however, be due to changes in medical nomenclature, or to 

‘improved medical diagnosis and certification of causes of death. 


Typhus fever and typhoid or enteric fever and cholera rank among the infectious 
diseases which are most directly controllable by efficient sanitary administration. Chart 10 
gives a very satisfactory record respecting each of the two former diseases since 1869, 
Typhoid fever has greatly declined, under the influence of improved public water supplies, 
the substitution of water-carriage for conservancy methods of sewage disposal, and the 


protection of milk and other foods against contamination by the specific infection of this 
disease. 


Typhus tever has almost completely died out. The lower curve in Chart 10, which 
represents this disease, has almost disappeared from the diagram. This disease is due to 
infection from person to person, operating mainly in circumstances of dense over- 
crowding ; and the clearance of insanitary areas, the opening out of courts and 
alleys, the enforcement of building bye-laws, diminished overcrowding, general improve- 
ments of sanitation, and the removal of each fever patient to an isolation hospital, are 


tO, which have played an important part in bringing about the reduced mortality from 
this cause. | 


Charts 11 and i2 show amarked decrease in the mortality attributed to small-pox and 
to scarlet fever, while Chart 13 illustrates a similar decline in the death-rates from phthisis 
and other forms of tuberculosis. Much the same remarks apply to this disease as have ~ 
been made respecting typhus fever. This chart should be studied in conjunction with 
Chart 17. Although opinions may differ as to the extent to which this factor has 
favoured and hastened the decline of tuberculosis, there can be no doubt that the treatment 
of a large number of the poorest of the consumptive patients in the community within 
workhouse infirmaries during a considerable portion of their total illness has borne an 
important share in bringing about the reduction of tuberculosis already secured. 


__ 9. Occupational mortality—Charts 14 and 15 and the accompanying Table, which 
illustrate the comparative mortality* of males obtaining in a large number of the principal 
occupations, are borrowed from Part II. of the Decennial Supplement to the 65th Report. 
of the Registrar-General for England and Wales. Chart 14 shows the relative danger to 
male life associated with the principal occupations and industries in 1900-02, while 


Chart 15 serves to indicate the improvement secured in the mortality of most of the 
same occupations between 1890-02 and 1900-02. | 
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c ay aes eo of calculating the comparative mortality see page xii of Supplement referred 
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CHart 1,ANNUAL DEATH RATES IN ENGLAND & WALES, SCOTLAND 
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For the figures on which this Chart is based see Table 2. 
To follow page /6. 
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CHART 9.CRUDE ANNUAL DEATH RATES FROM 
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For the Figures on which the Chart is based see Table 8. 
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Note The two columns headed ALL OTHER CAUSES” 
comprise a number of miscellaneous diseases which for 
the years 190!-05include among others the Following :- 


Average annual death rales per million living. 


Diseases of heart and blood vessels_._..---.---- 2296 
Diseases of nervous system ....--------------- 4/462. 
Premature 6/irth and congenital defects &c........ 873 
Causes illdefined or not specified. -.-------------4 iy pe 
Accidents and violent deaths. -------- ------------- 589 
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{Section II] 


CHART. 10. ENTERIC FEVER AND TYPHUS, DEATH 
RATES PER MILLION PERSONS (ENGLAND & WALES) 
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For the figures on which this Chart is based see Table 9. 
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GHARTI2, Scartet Fever ano DIPHTHERIA 
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For the Figures on which the above Charts are based see Tables! and 1/2. 










CHART 14. 
bMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF MALES AGED 25-65 


br purposes of this Diagram the Comparative Mortality Fi 
gure of ALL MALES.taken as 1000,is marked by the thic 
ij} Occupied and Retired Males. 

[Taken from Part IL Supplement to 65*? Annual ee of the Registrar 


[Secrion IL) 


Enno IN OITPFERENT 


CUPATIONS ( Occupien ANo Retired), ISOO~ (902. ENGLAND & WALES. 


Bs is shown in each case to the nearest 10. The Comparative Mortality 
vertical line, which also practically represents the mortality of 


General for England & Wales c4 2619-1908] 
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CHART IS. (Section I.) 


COMPARISON OF THE MORTALITY OF MALES IN SEVERAL OCCUPATIONS IN 
1900-02 WITH THE MORTALITY IN THE SAME OCCUPATIONS IN 1890-92 ENGLAND & WALES. 


(The Uccupations are arranged in ascending order of the several ratios of the mortality in 1900-2 to thatin 1890-92). 


The shaded portions onthe right of the thick vertical line measure increase of mortality, while the tinshaded 
portions on the left of the thick vertical line measure decrease of mortality 
[Taken From Part Il Supplement to 65 Annual Report of the Registrar General for England & Wales C4 2619-1908] 
















RATIO OF COMPARATIVE MORTALITY FIGURE 
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6/ CARPENTER, JOINER UL LLBOLE LY) ae OE “04 YZ) B 
5 | SCHOOLMASTER, TEACHER CUULUUUCUUUDDLOLY: | = 
20. FARMER, GRAZIER, FARMER'S SON, &c. CUUYUD UULLUUBLDE: : bt ttt 
44 | MILLER; CEREAL FOOD MANUFACTURER UUDUDUDDBUDMG pte te tt | L | 
ME ee ocuccisT TLLYLDOULDLO RUDD 7 Been a 
i landed LLLOUDUDD, MS si 
26 | NNKEEPER, PUBLICAN; SPIRIT, WINE BEER, DEALER ITT ULULUDUDUME' 
27 INN, HOTEL — SERVANT Leeda LAMY) a — i a el |_| 
N 1} = tte 
EWSMK OE i 
26 STATIONERY Manuracrune: STATIONER, PUBR.N. a = ~ oo i I~ I “4 U4 to Aue) 
e DOMESTIC INDOOR SERVANT LLULMLDRDDEDBYLLLY 
78 CARPET, RUG, FELT— MANUFACTURE CUUYULDDUUUDY _——— CON ate 
| 94 COSTE RMONGER, HAWKER &c. ULUULUDLODCLOULULULD Zale 
i /9 MESSENGER, PORTER &c.[NOT PAILWAY OR GOVERNT) VT ULLOUDOLDY WONG 
| yy ; T SERVIC. CUM WDULDLOLODD CUD A 
SEAMAN, &c. MERCHANT SE. E a Y 
Ts | LACE MANUFACTURE UCUWMD GUY COOOL 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURE LLUAOULOOLEDELLOLUDY ia |_| 
ee eR CUUBOUULUBUDUBULULLOD0O 
eee chee crer HO OIA 
| TIN MINER UUM WOM MAL, MMMM 
URE GUULULEUVBULLLUMULUMLUDUEUUUULMUWDG 


Note.~ The Chart may be read thus:- The ratio of the mortality in 900-02 of persons employed in Tallow, Soap, Glue, 
Manure, xc. Manufacture to the mortality in the same occupation during 1890-92 was as 54-is to /00..... 
The ratio of the mortality in 1900-02 of persons classed as General Labourers to the mortality of 
persons so classed in 1890-92 was as |41 to 100. 


Aa For the Mortality Figures in 1890-92 and in 1900-02. See Table 13 ( Colums 3 and 4.) 
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Public Health Administration. 


10. In regard to Public Health Administration attention may be confined to England 
and Wales alone. 


The statistics already adduced furnish striking evidence of the improved conditions 
of public health. The average duration of life has been prolonged, the death-rate has. 
declined, and diseases such as tuberculosis, enteric fever, typhus fever, and smallpox have 
become less prevalent—one of them, typhus fever, having become almost extinct. It 
remains briefly to indicate some of the elements of public health administration which 
have aided in bringing about the recorded improvement, those elements being especially 
selected which lend themselves to graphic illustration. 


11. Public Health legislation, §c.—In 1831 the first great outbreak of cholera in this 
country occurred, and this and subsequent outbreaks of the same disease led to an 
investigation into the sanitary conditions of urban areas. A few towns had at this time 
obtained sanitary powers by means of local Improvement Acts ; but with the rapid 
growth of a manufacturing population these and other districts had become in parts 
greatly overcrowded and were found in many cases to be wholly lacking in the elements 
of sanitation. Reports made to the Poor Law Commissioners which were published in 
1838-9, and the subsequent Royal Commission of 1843 on the subject of urban sanita- 
tion, led to the passing, in 1847, of the Towns Improvement Clauses Act which 
consolidated a number of sanitary provisions previously embodied in local Acts, and in 
the following year, to the passing of the first general Public Health Act. 


The Public Health Act, 1848, set up a General Board of Health as a central authority, 
and allowed local Boards of Health to be constituted on petition of the inhabitants of 
populous areas outside London, or on the initiative of the General Board of Health in 
districts whose death-rate exceeded 23 per 1,000 of population. The local Boards were 
given power to provide sewers, paving, a water supply, to remove nuisances, to regulate 
offensive trades, streets and buildings and common lodging houses, and to control burial 
grounds, &c. A series of cholera epidemics in 1849 and 1854, led to further sanitary legis- 
Jation, such as the Nuisance Removal Acts and the Diseases Prevention Acts, which were 
designed to give further powers of nuisance removal, for the prevention of pollution of 
streams, the appointment of Sanitary Inspectors, for special measures to be adopted in 
case of local epidemics and similar matters, not only to existing Local Boards but to the 
local authorities of less populous or rural districts ; for the latter districts a committee of 
the vestry or the guardians were empowered to act as the sanitary authority. At the same 
time were passed the Metropolis Management Acts, 1855 and 1856 which, with later 
amendments, provided for a uniform sanitary administration over a large part, and 
ultimately the whole, of the area of the present county of London (see Section V., 


page 84). 


In the meantime the central authority, the General Board of Health, had been 
enlarged and given increased powers, and a medical officer was appointed, whose duty it 
became to report annually not only on the medical administration of the year, but also 
generally on the health requirements of the civil population. In 1858 was passed the 
first Local Government Act which transferred to the Home Office the duty of sanctioning 
loans and other administrative functions of the General Board of Health in regard to 
sanitary authorities, while the medical duties of that Board were, under a Public Health 
Act of the same year, handed over to the Privy Council. The Local Government Act 
provided also for the easier creation of Local Boards in urban districts for public health 
purposes, and gave them increased powers, and the number of these bodies increased 
rapidly in succeeding years. The provisions of this Act, were, however, adoptive only. 
In the next decade, additional legislation, including the series of Sewage Utilization Acts, 
gave Local Boards and Vestries or Boards of Guardians, acting as Sewer authorities or 
Nuisance Removal authorities, increased powers in dealing with nuisances. Finally, as 
an outcome of the report of the Sanitary Commission (1869-71), the Local Government 
Board Act, 1871, and the Public Health Acts, 1872 and 1875, were passed, under which 
the organization of public health authorities was recast. 


Under the Act of 1871, the Local Government Board were made the central public 
health authority, acquiring most of the powers both of the Privy Council and of the 
12100 : C 
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Home Department in relation to local sanitary authorities. The Public Health Act, 1872, 
divided the whole of England and Wales outside London into urban and rural sanitary 
districts, the former consisting of boroughs, or other urban districts (under Improve- 
ment Commissioners or Local Boards) and the latter of the poor law union area except 
such portion as was urban. The local Board of Guardians became the sanitary authority 
in these rural districts. Provision was also made for the formation of Port Sanitary 
authorities. The new sanitary authorities were at the same time given the appropriate 
public health powers contained in the earlier Sanitary Acts. In 1875 the previous Acts 
were consolidated by the Public Health Act of 1875 which remains the substantive 
enactment on the subject of public health, for the entire country outside the metropolis, 
though its provisions have been supplemented from time to time by legislation relating to 
particular branches of public health work, or to special parts of the country. Among 
the various Acts may be mentioned :— 

(a.) Those providing for the clearance of insanitary dwellings and the rehousing of 
the population displaced, which are referred to in paragraph 16 below. - 


(b.) Those bearing on the prevention of infectious disease, the Infectious Disease 
(Notification) Acts, 1889 and 1899, the Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Act, 1890, and 
the Isolation Hospitals Act, 1893 and 1901. 


(c.) The Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875-1907, which have led to a gradually 
increasing control over the adulteration of foods. Under these Acts public analysts have 
been appointed throughout the country, their work being supervised by the Local 
Government Board. A further important step in securing wholesome food was the 
passing of the Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act of 1907, under which Orders 
have been issued by the Local Government Board. 


(d.) Acts relating to public health administration in London, including the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891; and various Acts amending the sanitary provisions of the 
general Public Health Acts, such as the Public Health Amendment Acts, 1890 
and 1907. 


No review of the factors which have made for the great sanitary improvement of the 
iast forty years would be complete which did not refer (a) to the important duties 
exercised by the Home Office under the Factory and Workshop Acts in securing due 
regard to the health and safety of employees in factories and workshops and their cognate 
duties in regard to precautions against accident in mines and quarries, and (}) to the 
valuable aid to public health administration which has been rendered by the Registrar 
General, whose office was established in 1836, in providing exact records of mortality 
and of the local incidence of disease. The classified returns of infectious sickness 
appearing in more recent years in the annual reports of the Local Government Board and 
in the Registrar General’s Quarterly Returns and Annual Summaries have aided greatly 
in the same direction. 


Authorities for the Administration of Public Health. 


12. Central Public Health Administration.—The central authority which, apart from 
the control over factories and workshops exercised by the Home Office, is responsible for 
the care of public health is the Local Government Board. One chief part of its duties 
is the supervision of local sanitary authorities. This is effected largely through the 
financial provisions of the Public Health and other Acts. In most cases in which a local 
sanitary authority desire to raise a loan in order to carry out a scheme of water supply, 
sewerage, or for other purposes, under the Public Health Acts, the Burial Acts, the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts, &c., &c., they are required to obtain the sanction 
of the Board, who usually hold a local inquiry and satisfy themselves in regard to both 
the technical and financial aspects of the scheme submitted before sanctioning the loan. 
Where the loan is sanctioned and obtained from the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
the Board are required to see that the money is expended for the precise purpose for 
which the loan was sanctioned. The Board have also the duty of examining and 
approving the bye-laws adopted by local authorities under the Public Health Acts, for 
the regulation of streets and buildings, prevention of nuisances, and other matters. 
They are empowered to receive complaints as to the default of local sanitary authorities 
in providing sewerage or (in certain cases) water supply, or in enforcing the provisions 
of the Public Health Act which it is their duty to enforce, and they may, after local 
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inquiry, compel them to discharge their duty in these matters. The Board are also the 
authority for administering the Alkali Acts, and local Alkali works are visited by their 
inspectors so as to ensure that they are carried on in accordance with those Acts. 
The Board have also duties (under the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts) in regard to. 
the prevention of the pollution of rivers and streams by the discharge of waste products. 
from factories. 


The medical inspectors of the Board undertake the detailed supervision of the 
arrangements for public vaccination throughout the country. They investigate the 
causes and distribution of disease, and the sanitary circumstances and administration of 
local sanitary areas visited by them. Their reports when printed are distributed by the 
Board to the sanitary authorities concerned, who are urged to carry out the reforms 
needed. Special cholera surveys of ports and riparian districts have been made, when 
invasions of this disease have been threatened, to secure the taking of defensive 
measures. 


The establishment of the National Vaccine Establishment has enabled the Board to 
supply all public vaccinators throughout the country with glycerinated vaccine lymph 
derived from the calf, produced under the strictest aseptic conditions. 


The Board have received for many years a special annual grant from the Treasury 
to enable them to make scientific investigations into the origin and causation of different 
processes of disease. This grant at the present is being utilised in investigations having 
important bearing on unsolved problems of public health administration. 


13. Local Sanitary Administration.—The local authorities concerned with public 
health administration at the present time are :— 


Outside London :— 
Gi.) Urban Sanitary Authorities, comprising — 
(a) Councils of county and other boroughs. 
(b) Councils of urban districts not being boroughs. 


(ii.) Rural sanitary authorities or, as they became under the Local Government 
Act, 1894, Rural District Councils, 

(iii.) Port Sanitary Authorities, and 

(iv.) to a limited extent, County Councils and Parish Councils. 


In London :— 
(i.) The London County Council. 
(ii.) The Metropolitan Borough Councils, and the Corporation of the City. 


Both in and outside London the Vaccination Acts are administered by Boards of 
Guardians, who contract with medical men for the performance of public vaccination in 
each poor law union. 


In addition to the primary public health services, local sanitary authorities outside 
London created under the Public Health Acts, and those constituted in London under the 
Metropolis Management Acts and the London Government Act, 1899, have been given, 
from time to time, duties, some of which are not directly connected with public health. 
These are referred to in paragraphs 11 and 17 of Section V. 

The powers of sanitary authorities directly or indirectly connected with public health 
may be roughly grouped as follows :— 


(i.) Sewerage and sewage disposal ; removal and destruction of house and trade 
refuse ; scavenging. 

(ii.) Maintenance and repair of highways ; provision and maintenance of parks and 
open spaces ; public lighting. 

(iii.) Inspection of food and milk supply and of slaughterhouses, bakehouses, dairies, 
&c. ; the prevention of pollution of rivers ; inspection of houses, removal of unhealthy 
dwellings ; provision and supervision of burial grounds. 

(iv.) Housing of the working classes, water supply, tramways and light railways, 
electricity and gas supply, provision of baths and washhouses. 

(v.) Appointment of sanitary officers, provision of isolation hospitals, notification of 
disease and other matters referred to in more detail below. 

12100 C2 
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Many of the services in this list, including all those embraced in Class (iv.), are or 
may be financially remunerative, producing a revenue which in most cases is adequate to 
cover the cost of the service: the cost of other sanitary services is defrayed by rates levied 
on the occupiers of property generally. The finance of public health is dealt with in 
detail in Section V. in connexion with local government and local taxation generally. 


14. Local Medical Officers of Health—The medical officer of health and the 
inspector of nuisances occupy an important place in local sanitary administration. 


The office of medical officer of health was originally created by the Town Improvement 
Clauses Act, 1847, but prior to the Public Health Act, 1872, such appointments could 
generally only be made in places which had adopted the Acts of 1848 and 1858, and 
apart from such appointments the only provision for medical supervision of public 
health was the power given by the Nuisances Removal Act of 1860 to guardians to 
instruct one of their medicai officers to report on the sanitary state of their district, or 
any part of it. 


The legislation of 1872 made it a duty of the sanitary authorities of all urban and 
rural districts, as well as of port sanitary authorities, to appoint properly qualified 
medical practitioners as medical officers of health for each district. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have made regulations governing the duties of all these officers, and also 
their appointment &c., where these officers are appointed subject to their sanction. 
This is generally the case since that sanction enables the local authority to recover half 
the salary of each officer from the Imperial grants paid to County Councils. Local 
authorities are also required to appoint an inspector of nuisances in each district, and their 
appointments have been made subject to conditions similar to those applying to medical 
officers of health. 


In most of the smaller districts the appointment of medical officer of health is still 
held by a local practitioner, but about 300 of these districts are now served by some 40 
medical officers who act for combined areas and give practically their whole time to the ~ 
work. About 130 of the larger districts (including all the metropolitan boroughs) 
now employ a medical officer ef health who gives his whole or the greater part 
of his time to the work of this office, and some of the largest have also assistant 
medical officers giving their whole time to the service. The recent appointment of school © 
medical officers and inspectors under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907, has increased the number of medical men devoting their whole time to the public 
service. In many cases these appointments are combined with that of medical officer of 


health. 


Hvery medical officer of health is required to make an annual report on the health 
and sanitary condition of his district to the local authority. The Local Government 
Board examine these reports, and, where they find them inadequate, call for supplementary 
reports. The Board also draw the attention of the local authority to conditions disclosed 
by the reports which might affect injuriously the health of the district, and urge them 
to remedy such conditions and generally to provide their district with such sanitary 
equipment as may reasonably be expected. The Board keep a close observation 
on the incidence of infectious diseases in each district as shown by the reports of the 
medical officers of health and the returns of the Registrar General, they require special 
reports on every considerable outbreak, and give advice as to the measures to be taken to 
prevent recurrence. 


The Local Government Act of 1888, which established County Councils, gave these 
bodies also power to appoint a medical officer of health. This power was optional, and 
was only gradually utilized, but at the present time 32 County Councils out of 62 have 
medical officers, who give the whole or a great part of their time to the service. 


_The remaining paragraphs of this memorandum deal in greater detail with the 
subjects of (a) housing and the action of local sanitary authorities under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts, and.(b) the public medical service. 


Housing of the Working Classes. 


15. Overcrowding and Housing.—Chart 16 and the figures in Table 14 show in 
a readily intelligible form, the conditions under which the population of England and 
Wales was housed at the date of the last census. About 60 per cent. of the total 


[Section I} 
CHART. IG.HOUSING AND OVERCROWDING, ENGLAND & WALES. 
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population in 1901 of England and Wales, and 46 per cent. in the case of London, were 
living in houses or tenements of five rooms and upwards: another fifth of the population 
of England and Wales and 15 per cent. in London were housed in tenements of four 
rooms ; 1°6 per cent. of the population in England and Wales generally, and 6°7 per cent. 
in London lived in tenements of one room only. The chart shows also the extent to 
which these conditions improved between 1891 and 1901. 


Statistics were obtained at the censuses of 1891 and 1901 as to the extent of over- 
crowding, a tenement containing more than two occupants to each room within it being 
regarded as overcrowded, though the standard thus taken is higher in most instances than 
can be taken under the Public Health Acts. The results obtained on this basis are also 
shown in Chart 16, from which it will be seen that overcrowding is proportionately 
greatest in one room tenements, since 48 per cent. in England and Wales, and also in 
London, of the occupants of this class of tenement are, on this standard, overcrowded. 
Some improvement, however, occurred between 1891 and 1901, as may be seen from 
the Chart, in the degree of overcrowding both in this class and in the three other classes 
of tenement for which the information is available. 


16. Operations under Housing of Working Classes Acts.—Three series of Acts, viz., 
the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Acts, the Artizans and Labourers Dwellings 
Acts and the Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts were consolidated 
and considerably extended by the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 1890, 1900, 
and 1903. Under these Acts provision is made for the clearing of insanitary areas, the 
remoyal of unhealthy or obstructive buildings, the rehousing of persons displaced, and 
the erection of dwellings for persons of the working classes. Since 1890 local authorities 
in the larger urban areas have extensively availed themselves of their powers under these 
Acts as will be seen from the following figures :— 


EXPENDITURE ON Hovusina ScHEMES. 















































1889-1890. 1905-1906, 
Current Expenditure Current Expenditure 
(not including Expenditure (not including Expenditure 
Authority. out of Loans). out of Loans), 
Outstanding Outstanding 
Expendit eo Expenditure ih 
sg ages eo Debt x Debt 
other than other than 
Debt harecok Charges: poet Charges). Charges. 
£ se £ £ £ £ 
London County Council ... 212 | 1,334,466 63,076 138,543 3174,98L 
Metropolitan Borough Coun- 15 — Te, ObIe col,ci 671 55 
cils and their predecessors. 
Corporation of London and 3,957 Not 247,000 2,318 14,260 $0 500 
(late) Commissioners of ascer- + 
Sewers for the City. tained. 
Town Councils As ite 10,344 2,204,024 88,313 | 285,000f | 5,155,347 
Urban District Councils ae — — 7,452 11,939 256,422 
Rural District Councils oh — J L — 202 403 6,682 
Total “18 14,528 — 3,835,490 179.932 431,000 9,345,491 





he 


* Excluding £1,489 expenditure met by contributions from the London County Council out of 


loans raised by them. 
{+ Estimated. 


17. The portion of this expenditure which represents the cost of rehousing persons 
displaced from unhealthy dwellings is not ascertainable, nor is information up to date 
available as to the total number of persons housed and rehoused by local authorities ; 
but the following figures, which have been obtained from the London County Council 
and other metropolitan authorities, and the six provincial towns named, illustrate the 
increased activity of local authorities in this direction. 
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DWELLINGS PROVIDED AND Persons Housep sy Locant AUTHORITIES. 





Number of tenements. 


Number of occupants. 





























Total amount received in rents, 



























Authority. 
1895. 1907. 1895. 1907. 1895, | 1907. 
London C. C. :— | & & 
(a) Tenements, &c. 358 7,474 1,150 24,989 
(871 rooms.) ! (19,879 rooms.) 4,904 141,025 
(6) Lodging houses 1 3 320 1,419 
(824 cubicles.) | (1,845 cubicles.) 
City of London and 
(14) Metropolitan 
Boroughs, 
(a) Tenements 280 2,831 t 1.156 { 11,471 4,781 51,083 
(6) Shops ... 36 36 { ! 54 1,463 1,792 
Liverpool 373 2,046 1,164 7,566 3,843 17,218 
(approx. ) 
Manchester— 
(a) Tenements, &c. 419 1,350 702 2,404 \ 838 14.956 
(b) Shops ... 16 33 28 57 (portion of , 
year 1894-5.) 
Salford (Not fully in | 583 houses with No record. 3,078 579 11,027 : 
operation) 4 or more rooms (year 1895-6.) | (year 1907-8.). 
69 tenements. | and 69tenements 
with 3 rooms. 
Sheffield we — 436 — 1,620 _ 6,940 
(approx. when (gross rental.). 
fully let.) 
Plymouth ... cor _— 317 —_ 1,401 — 3,458 
Southampton aS a (a) Lodging va (a) 176 at (a) 1,587 
house accom- 
modating 181 
male persons. 
(6) Artizans — ( & c) 380 _ (6 & c) 1,586 
dwellings (year 1907-8.) 
comprising 
26 tenements 
in flats. 
(c) 69 cottage 
tenements. : 
(| Lodging 
Houses 1 
Totals for London | eons Lien i 
and six provin-{| other , 4.820 55.615 16,408 250.6 
cial Boroughs. Ebnetient 1 : ’ : 50,672 
dwellings | 
| 1499} 18,155 ' | 
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The above figures show that sanitary authorities in London and the six provincial 
towns were, in 1907, housing 12 times the number of people they housed twelve years. 
earlier, and were receiving about 15 times the rents they derived in 1895. 


The finance of local authorities under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts is. 
dealt with more fully in Section V. 


Local Medical Service. 


__ 18. Hospital Service.—Infectious hospitals—The duty of public provision for- 
infectious sick poor in London was, in 1867, entrusted to a single authority, the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and to this body has successively been given the duty of 
providing hospitals and medical attendance for fever, diphtheria and small-pox cases, 
together with an ambulance service for the same purpose. Though originally a part of 
poor law organization, the medical’ service provided by this Board for infectious diseases is. 
now an essential, though detached, part of the public health service.* The Asylums 
Board possesses at the present time 12 fever hospitals with accommcdation for 7,420 
patients and 3 small-pox hospitals with accommodation for 2,040 patients, 








* Under the Public Health 


: (London) Act, 1891, admission to a hospital of the Board does not. 
constitute parochial relief. 
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In provincial districts the power to provide isolation hospitals under the Public Health 
Acts and the Isolation Hospitals Acts, 1593 and 1901, is permissive and not obligatory, and 
though most of the large towns and a number of small urban and some rural authorities 
have singly or in combination, provided hospitals for the isolation of infectious cases, 
there are still a number of districts without such accommodation. Powers were given to 
County Councils by the Isolation Hospitals Acts to provide or to cause to be provided 
hospitals for infectious diseases for any district or districts in. their county, and to 
contribute to such hospitals, and a certain number of County Councils have taken action 
in this respect. 

The total expenditure of local authorities on hospitals (other than poor law 
infirmaries), amounted in 1905-6 to £1,359,409, including £418,588 incurred by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. This amount does not however include expenditure out of 
loans nor the annual charges in respect of the debt of the authorities, which had been 
incurred in the construction of hospitals, &c. In the case of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board alone these latter charges amounted in 1905-6 to £227,742. 

The notification of the chief infectious diseases, provided for by the Infectious Disease 
(Notification) Acts of 1889 and 1899, and by the corresponding sections of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, has rendered practicable the control of infectious diseases by efficient 
public health administration, including the isolation of the sick. The returns of notifica- 
tions in about 300 districts, which are received weekly by the Local Government Board 
and after being tabulated are sent round to the contributing medical officers of health, 
have also aided in anticipating and safeguarding against disease. 


19. Hospitals and other medical provision for general diseases—Provision of hospital 
treatment for general diseases and for pulmonary tuberculosis has, until recently, been left 
entirely to charitable effort and to the poor law authorities. In connection with the relief 
of the poor, both hospital and outdoor medical treatment have been provided. With the 
growth of population, especially in the large towns, this branch of relief has become 
one of the most important in the poor law service. A census taken in 1907 showed 
that about one-third of the whole number of persons in receipt of poor relief, or about 
250,000 persons, were under medical treatment. This branch of the public service is, 
however, dealt with more fully in Section IV., page 57. 

Chart 17 illustrates in graphic form the development of the hospital service in 
England and Wales as a whole, and in London, showing the percentage proportion of the 
total deaths in the community which occur in institutions for the sick and diseased ; 
namely in (a) public, general and special hospitals, (b) poor law infirmaries and work- 
houses, and in London the fever hospitals belonging to the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; 
and (c) lunatic asylums. It will be seen that the proportion of total deaths in England 
nd Wales occurring in the various classes of institutions has more than doubled 
since 1871. In London at the present time (1908) more than one-third (42 per cent.) 
-of all deaths take place in such institutions. 


20. Local Authorities and Infant Mortality—In view of the decline of the birth-rate 
during the last 30 years, and the fact that the infantile death-rate has until the last few 
years remained almost stationary, it is important that special attention should be 
‘directed to the problem of mortality in early life. Certain causes of infantile mortality 
are inevitable, but others, and particularly those which are connected with improper 
feeding and sanitary conditions, can be prevented. The efforts to reduce infantile 
mortality in which the central and many local health authorities are now engaged 
are, therefore, mainly directed to the removal of ignorance as to the feeding and 
general hygiene of infants. The Notification of Births Act, 1907, has enabled local 
authorities adopting the Act to secure that all births occurring in their district 
shall be notified to the local medical officer of health within 48 hours, whereas 
previously intimation of a birth might not be received for six weeks—the statutory time 
within which registration of births must be effected. At the end of November, 1908, 
the Local Government Board had sanctioned the adoption of this Act in 119 urban 
districts, laying it down in each case that suitable arrangements should be made for the 
employment of health visitors, voluntary or official. Such health visitors exist in about 
150 districts. The health visitor visits the houses in the poorer districts from which a 
notification has been received, and advises the mother as to the best means of feeding 
the infant, and as to the general hygiene of infancy. Breast-feeding is strongly advocated ; 
where this is impossible, careful instructions are given for the artificial feeding of the 
infant, and the home is re-visited to encourage the carrying out of the instructions. 
In addition to these measures, milk depots have been opened in 10 towns for the supply 
“of pasteurised milk to infants who cannot be breast-fed. 
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SECTION II—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DATA ON WHICH THE CHARTS IN 
. SECTION II. ARE BASED. 


Taste 1.—Inpex Numpers or General Deata Rares, Putuisis Drara Rares, 
InsTITUTIONAL TREATMENT oF DisraAse, PAuprrism, Prices, anp WacGeEs, 1869- 
1907. 

[The rates for 1869 are taken as 100, the rates for other years in proportion to this figure. | 

















aes Sale 
reatment 
General ee of Disease, as Rate of Total 
Phthisis Sats 1 Pauperism Level of , ; 
rected dicated by Per- pony Pee ve ‘ourseof wages 
Year, | SCQHSHSC, | Death Htnen | inloted fy Few, | per 00) ot | goneral wholenae| Comma 8 
anal Wate). and Wales). repre ee Hee (Hngland (United Kingdom). United Kingdom. 
(Hngland and and Wales). 
Wales). 
1869 100-0 100°:0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100:0 
1870 102°9 102°6 100:0 100°2 98-0 102°6 
1875 102:9 94-0 106°0 72:8 98°0 123°4 
1880 92:9 79% 113°2 68°5 89°8 113:'8 
1885... 89:0 54 130°1 61°6 73°4 die we 
1890 91:9 71-0 139-7 588 73°4 123-4 
1891 95:9 67°4 141:0 56°9 73°4 125°0 
1892 89°5 61°6 143°4 55:2 69°4 hort 
1893 90:0 61:3 149-4 55'6 §9°4 12371 
1894 svdiifeigi | 577 157°8 57-1 643 12253 
1895 sotenet age 57:9 151°8 57:1 63°2 IVA CS 
1896 80°5 53°9 156°6 57:8 62:2 122°8 
a teh 1 Aa 82°4 55-1 160°2 Bids 63°2 124:0. 
1898 . 82°9 53°8 163°9 56°5 65:3 1203 
1899 86°7 54-4 169°9 571 69°4 130°3 
1900 86°7 54:3 175°9 53:9 76°5 136°6 
1901 80°5 51:4 181-9 52°4 71:4 135°4 
1902 VTA, 50:1 198°8 53°0 70°4 aoc. 
1903 (ess 48°9 201°2 537 70°4 132°8 
1904 Fag ial 50-2 198°8 54°] 71:4 132°1 
1905 72°4 46°3 212°0 56°5 73-4 132°5 
1906 N33 PtA6-7 21923 56°6 78°6 134°3 
1907 714 ~ 46°3 i 22539 55'8 81°6 138°9 














a 

Nore.—For the actual rates as to General Death Rate—see Table 2; Phthisis Death Rate—see Table 11 ; Jnstitu- 
tional Treutment of Disease—see Table 15 ; wre Pauperism—see Table 1 in Section IV.; Wholesale Prices and 
Wages—see Table 4 in Section IIT. 


TaBLE 2. — ANNUAL Deara Ratzs per 1,000 Persons Livine In Eneranp and WALES 
. SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 
[For intermediate years see Annual Reports of the Registrars-General for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. ] 























| | | 
| ee and Wales. ; | England and Wales. 
Year. Ds Ki ~!| Scotland. | Ireland. Year. . Scotland. | Ireland. 
ms Crude | Corrected | | Crude | Corrected | 
Oe Rates, | Fates. | Rates. | fates.* | 
| | r | n = oe a 
1850. ONDE: EE I ey od? ee ih + 1895 18:7 18°5 19°4 18°5 
| | 1896 17:1 16°9 16°6 16-7 
© 1855 22°6 21°6 20°8 a 1897 17°4 17°3 18-4 18°5 
: beta dl | 1898 17°5 17°4 18°0 18-2 
1860 Pai? 20°2 D278 - 1899 18°2 182 18-1 1 GT 
1865 — 23-2 22°0 22:3 16°5 1900 18-2 182 18°5 19°6 
| | 1901 16°9 16°9 yee 17°8 
1870 22°9 21°6 Do 16:7 1902 16°2 16:2 je) Lies 
; : : 1903 15:4 15:4 16-604 17°5 
1875 pene a 21°6 230 185 | 1904 16:2 16°2 169 | 181 
1880 Ase 19°5 20:5 19:8 1905 15°2 15-2 15:9 | 17-1 
| tos 1906 15°4 15:4 16:0 17:0 
1885 19-2 18°7 19°3 18°4 1907 15:0 | 15°0 16°2 Wer 
| sa0 an | 
1890 195 | 19:8 19-7 18-2 | 











* The corrected rates for England and Wales are based on the age and sex constitution of the vopulation of 
England and Wales as enumerated at the census of 1901. 

+ The Registration Acts did not come into force in Scotland until January, 1855, and in Ireland until 
January, 1864. 
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Taste 3.—Anxuat (Crupe) Dsata Rates PER 1,000 Persons Livine In Francs, 
| Prussia AND BELGIUM. | 
[For intermediate years see Annual Reports of the Registrar-General for England and Wales. | 








Yeer France. Prussia. Belgium. Year. France. Prussia. Belgium. 
1850 21-4 261 21°0 1895 22:2 21°8 195 
1896 20-0 20°7 17°5 
1855 26:0 30°6 24:5 1897 19°5 20°9 17°25 
1898 20°9 20-0 17°6 
1860 21:4 23°7 19°6 1899 21:1 Neuere 18:8 
1865 24:3 27-4 24°55 1900 21°9 | 21°8 19:3 
1901 20°1 — .20°5 172 
1870 28°4 272 23°3 1902 12:5 19:2 17°3 
1903 19-2 19-7 17:0 
1875 23°0 26°6 22°7 1904 19°4 © 19-2 16°9 
1880 22:9 25'5 22°3 1905 19-6 19°6 165 
: 1906 19°9 17:9 16°4 
1885 22°0 25°4 20-1 1907 20:2 17°8 — 
1890 22°8 24:0 20°85 








France—Cholera prevailed in 1865-66 , Franco-Prussian War in 1870 and 1871. 

Prussia—Cholera prevailed in 1866 and 1873. Deaths for 1864, 1866, 1870, and 1871, include those of soldiers who 
fell in war. 

Belgium—Cholera prevailed in 1866 and small-pox in 1871. 


Taste 4.—AnnuaL Deatu Rates Per 1,000 Persons Livine in Lonpon, Liverpoor, 
AND BrEriin. 


[For intermediate years for London, see Annual Summaries of Registrar-General for England and Wales; for 
Liverpool, the reports of the Medical Officer of Health, and for Berlin, Das Statisches Jahrbuch fur den Stadt Berlin. ] 

















Year. London. | Liverpool. | Berlin. Year. London. Liverpool. | ' Berlin. 
1850 21°0 28°0 253 1895 19°9 24°8 ;. 2052 
1896 18°6 21°4 18-0 
1855 24°3 *31-0 28°6 1897 18:2 22°8 | Ee 
1898 18°8 22°2 t. Tee 
1860 224 26°0 P21. 1899 20:0 241 ae RTA 
1865 24-5 36°5 31:9 1900 19°2 23°1 19-0 
1901 177 21°6 18:1 
1870 24°1 Olek aed 1902 ily (7 21°6 16:2 
1903 15'7 19°8 166 
1875 23°6 27°5 32°9 1904 16°6 21°9 170 
1880 21-7 27-2 29-7 1905 156 19°2 Ter 
1906 15°8 20°2 = 
1885 20°4 25°6 24-4 1907 15°32 18°3 — 
1890 21-4 27°5 21°5 





* Average for 5 years 1851-5. 


Taste 5.—Drata Rates PER 1,000 Prrsons Livine at EACH AGE Group, 
1851-60 anp 1901-1905 (Enetanp and WaAtEs).™ 

















Rate of mortality per 1,000 persons Rate of mortality per 1,000 persons 
living at each age. living at each age. 
Age Group. | Decrease Age Group. Decrease 
between between 
1851-60. | 1901-1905.| 1851-60 1851-60. | 1901-1905.; 1851-60 
and and 
1901-1905. 1901-1905. 
Under 5 years ... 67°60 49°32 18°28 35-45 years oe 12°31 9:03 3°28 
5-10 ») eee 8°46 3°69 4:77 45-55 ” eee 16°54 15°24 1:30 
10-15 " oad 497 | aap. ¢ 2°82 55-65 * see 28°86 29:08 +0:22 
15-20 9 én 704 3°05 3°99 65-75 sy, eee 61:74 61:23 0°51 
20-25 i vie 8°67 3°91 4-76 75 and upwards... 159:78 14371 16:07 
25-35 s eee 9°76 5°46 4°30 





—_—————————————————————— 
* As regards 1851-60, see Table B. on page xiii of Part I. of Decennial Supplement to 65th Report of Registrar- 


pe Fete al and as regards 1901-1905, ses Table on page Ixxiii of 69th Report of Registrar-General, 
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Taste 6.—Inrant Mortatitry in Enauanp AND Wares AND Lonpon: NuMBER OF 


Deatus oF Inrants tnpeR 1 Year oF AGE PER 1,000: Bretus.* 
a a 





Mean Mean 
Year Bene ane London. /Temperature,t Year. England a London, |'Femperature,t 
Greenwich. bec» Greenwich. 
1850 146 140 ‘ae 1895 161 166 62°3 
1896 148 162 62:2 
1855 154 152 — 1897 156 159 62:2 
1898 160 167 620 
1860 148 153 58:3 1899 163 167 64:0 
1865 160 ial 62°4 1900 154 160 61:3 
1901 151 149 62:0 
1870 160 164 61°5 1902 133 141 59°6 
1903 132 131 60:2 
1875 '158 162 61°7 1904 145 146 61°4 
1880 153 158 62:0 1905 128 131o3 616 
1906 132 1335 3 62-0 
1885 138 148 61°5 1907 118 117 59-2 
1890 151 163 60:4 











* For rates of mortality in years 1858 to 1907 see Tables 27 and 28 of 70th Annual Report of Registrar-General 
for 1907, Cd. 4464—1908. For earlier years see Tables 24 and 25 of corresponding Report for 1898, Cd. 9417—1900. 

{_ These particulars as to the Mean temperature of the earth at depth of 3 ft. 2 ins, at Greenwich in the third quarter 
of each year are added in view of the remarks on page 15, para. 5, as to the prevalence of diarrhoeal diseases in the 
third quarter of the year. 


Taste 7.—AnnuaL Drata Rates or Campren unper 5 Years, 5-10 YEARS, AND 
10-15 Yxars, PER 1,000 Lrvine at corresponpinc Acres in Encuanp anp WALES, 


1857-1907.* | 
TE SR RS SSS oS a a 


























Deaths to 1,000 living at ages Deaths to 1,000 living at ages 
Year. aot ea | Year. 4 , 
0-5 | 5-10 | 10-15 0-5 5-10. | 10-15. 
1857 67°8 73) | AT 1895 60:6 Ay 25 
1858 71-9 10°5 5:2 1896 56-7 A 24 
1859 699 9:3 | 5:0 1897 | 57-4 40 24 
1866 62:2 6°8 42 1898 | 58-5 3:8 2-2 
1899 58°5 | 4-1 2-4 
1865 701 79 4:7 | 
| 1900 56°5 42 24 
1870 69°6 8°6 | 45 1901 54-1 4-0 2:3 
| 1902 49-1 4-0 2-2 
1875 66°5 6°6 3°8 1903 473 35 2-0 
' 1904 5l6° 3°5 21 
1880 Shy 642 Oe tl <ok 56:2 | 3:3 
| GHes - 1905 447 3-4 21 
1885 55:8 Bl 3:0 1906 45:3 35 21 
1907 40:9 3°4 2-0 
1890 58-1 | 50 2:9 








* ‘See Tables 14 of 69th and 70th ‘Annual Réports of the Registrar-General for England and Wales 3833 

and 4464, 1908), SG Oe eee AN WEVA: 

Taste 8.—Crupe Annuat Deato Rates rrom Various CausEs, To A MiIrLtion 
Persons Livinc IN THE QuINQUENNIA 1871-75 anv 1901-05 (Enaranp anp 

















Wates).* 

Causes of Death. - 1871-75. 1901-05. 

Small-pox ... ee Pst en! Ad ane 410°8 25°4 

| Measles “ see oak ae eh he o1a2 325°8 

Whooping-cough ... a Se be me 498°6 300°4 

Scarlet Fever ahi fap tt BS eh 758°6 4 25'S 

| Diphtheria ... bas <p she aes ee 120°8 204°2 

Enteric Fever as te ee she “ia 373°8 112°6 

| Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Cholera ve ca 1,031:0 677°8 

| Phthisis ant a soe as nee ree 2,218°0 13215°2 

Phoumgna 5.0 SC sett TGS ae Sr 1,025-4 1,270°8 

Bronchitis ... Pa s ot in ive 2,220°8 1,237-0 

| Cancer af ee ae eae ior 445°6 864-0 
All other causes... es bee its ise. f Leer 9,645°6 ! 
Ki Gatien fe “Te ow | cottage Ot Bore: | 


* See Table 20 of 70th Annual Report of the Registrar-General (1907), Cd. 4464—1908. 
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Tases Wes ase Deata RateEs* FROM ee i AND mae FEVER PER - Muuttox 
Persons Livine (Enaranp anpD WALES). 


as a 











Year. Typhus. Enteric Fever. Year. Typhus. Enteric Fever. 
| | f 
1869 193 390 1897 rae 156 
1870 147 388 1898 1 181 
1899 1 198 
1875 62 371 
1900 1 173 
1880 21 | 261 1901 1 155 
1902 2 126 
1885 2 12 175 1903 2 100 
1904 1 93° 
1890 5 179 
~ 1905 ith 89 
1895 2 175 1906 0 92 
1896 2 166 1907 1 67 














* For years 1869 to 1907, see Table 27 of Registrar- General’s Annual Report for 1907, Cd. 4464—1908. The 
rates‘cannot be stated separately for years prior to 1869. 


TABLE 10.—ANNUAL DEeatH Rates* FROM SMALL-POX PER MILLION OF PopuLation 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 











Year. Small-pox. Year. Small-pox. 
1850 262 1895 df 
1896 17 
1855 131 1897 0 
1898 8 
1860 136 1899 5 
1865 301 1900 7 
1901 19 
1870 113 1902 75 
1903 23 
1875 35 1904 15 
1880 25 1905 4 
1906 1 
1885 103 1907 0 








* For years 1858 to 1907, see Table 27 of Registrar General’s Annual Report for 1907, Cd. 4464—1908. For 
earlier years see Table 24 of corresponding Report for 1898, Cd. 9417—1900. 


Taste 11.—AnnuAL Dreatru Rates* From SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA PER 
Mittion Persons Livine (Eneranp anD WatEs). 








Year. Scarlet Fever. Diphtheria. Year. | Scarlet Fever. _ Diphtheria. 
1850 753 . 1895 149 259 
— sh 1896 177 291 
1855 894 20 1897 147 246 - 
1898 113 243 
1860 485 261 — 1899 VALE 292 
1865 837 196 1900 119 290 
1901 133 273 
1870 1,446 120 1902 148 236 
1903 125 182 
1875 851 142 1904 111 170 
1880 675, 109 1906: 112 160 
: 1906 102) 177 
1885 233 164, . 1907 92 164 
1890 249 | 179 


erence 
* See note * to Table 10 above. 
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Taste 11.—Annuat Correcren Dear Rares* rrom TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) AND 
Puraists PER Miitton or Popunation (ENGrANp and WA es), 











F | 
Year. Tuberculosis. Phthisis. Year. | Tuberculosis. Phthisis. 
| | | 
1851 3,566 2.817 1895 | 2,072 1,426 
; 1896 1,899 1,327 
1855 3,559 2,864 1897 | 1,933 1,356 
1898 | 1,915 i,B2h 
1860 3,284 2652 1899 | 1,908 1,339 
1865 3,352 | 2,651 1900 | 1,904 1,337 
| 1901 | 1,807 1,264 
1870 ), ake 2,526 1902 1,741 1,233 
1903 1,742 1,203 
1875 3,002 2.313 1904 ieee 1,236 
1880 2,682 1,962 1905 1,632 1,140 
1 | 1906 1,644 1,150 
1885 2,453 | 1,855 1907 | 1,605 | 1,140 
1890 2.403 1,748 | | 














* The death rates throughout the entire period are based upon the sex and age constitution of the population as 
enumerated in 1901. 





TaBLE 1 JOMPARATIVE Morrarity or MALES, AGKD 25-65 YEARS 1N DIFFERENT 
OccuPaTIONS, FRoM ALL Causzs ; “ Occupirp onty ” 1890-91-92 ; anp “ Occurrep 
ONLY,” AND a ecurny AND RETIRED,” Tari (ENGLAND AND WALES). 





{Extracted from Table LV. of Part Il. of Su splemmart: to 65th. Annual Report of the 
Registrar General of Bests and Wales, Oa. gots 1908 (pages clvill. et seq). | 





CoMPARATIVE Morratity FIGURE OF ALL Nal ns! AGED: 25-65 YEARS, 
FoR 1900-01-02 = 1,000. 





















































mM | | Comparative Mortality} | Comparative Mortality 
Pon | Figure of Males, 3 _ Figure of Males, 
= | aged | 25-25 slaonia B aged 25-65 years. 
Pal inne: er eer! oes th ie Bas 
g Occupation. Occupied only. 7.232 2 Occupation. | LE GaSaBreS only. | BT 
5 B27 | 2 a 
3 | 1890- | 1900- | gas 3 1890- | 1900- | S58 
aa 91-92.4] 01-02. |)" 35 91-92.F, 01-02.|~ 45 
(1) CSS oem bee eh CO | ® [rn (28 Mss Ea eed 9 (6) 
| All Males... me .» | 1,155 _...(2890-91-92)) 1 | Ciergyman, Priest, 
| | Minister§ ... 615 515 524 
1,000 ...(1900-01-02)| 2 | Barrister Solicitor path. 8950 739 750 
| 3 Law Clerk es rh ay dee 880 970 
- Occupied 1 Males (England 4 | Physician, Surgeon, | 
and Wales)... 1,102 | 925 — General Practitioner§ | 1,118 — 952 
ee —_-—| —— -—}——_-—] 5 Schoolmaster, Teacher ... 698 599 665 
| Occupied and Retired 6 | Artist, Engraver, Sculp- 
Males pele and | | tor, Architect .., she 900 760 823 
Wales) °. Ete = — 1,004 } 7 | Musician, Music Master... | 1,404 | 1,140 | 1,261 
SS -| 8 | Domestic Indoor Servant 876 815 927 
} ‘Occupied Males . | 9 | Commercial Traveller ... | 1,111 907 988 
| (London) ,,, ... | .1,325 | 1,099 — |10 | Commercial Clerk, In- 
Occupied Males = (In- surance Service 4} 1,056 837 911 
dustrial Districts)t ....) 1,443) 1,129 > — [11 | Railway Engine Driver, 
Occupied Males (Agri- | Stoker ... 934 | 582 610 
cultural Districts)t. ... |. 795 670 | — | 12 "| Railway Guard, Porter, 
| — i Pointsman. &. te 953 773 813 | 
| Unoceupied Males (Eng- 13 | Railway Official, Clerk ... |, 904, 707 776 
| land and Wales) .. | 2,566 ...(1890-91-92)] 14 | Coach, Cab, Omnibus, 
: | Service ; Groom, &e. ... | 1,334 | 1,062 | 1,157 
| 2,884 ...(1900-01-02)| 14, oy) Tramway Service iM —, | 984]. 1,013 
| 

















‘The system of classification memati in the Census of 1901 differed somewhat from that followed in 1891. In 
Rinlsting the figures for the recent period the aim has been to select groups of well-defined occupations, and to preserve 
as far as * possible a fair comparison with 1890-91-92. For the exact constitution of each occupation see Table I. of 
Cd. 2619—1908. 

+ The figures for 1890-91-92 have been recalculated on the recent Standard Population (see page XV. of Cd. 2619 
1908), and therefore differ considerably from those published in Part II. of the Decennial Supplement, 1881-1890. 

t For lists of Agricultural and Industrial Districts, see page vill. of Cd. 2619—1908. 

§ Retired Clergymen of the Church of England were not separately abstracted in the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 ; 
in the above table they are included with the Occupied. 

{ Retired Physicians and Surgeons were not separately abstracted in the Censuses of 1891 and 1901. 
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TABLE 13.— CompARATIVE Mortatity oF MaLtEs—cont. 


eS SS Se 
Comparative Mortality 


Comparative Mortality 























w 
Z| Figure of Males, S Figure of Males, 
= aged 25-65 years. 5 aged 25-65 years. 
A ae 
3 Occupation.* Occupied only. 3 i a 5 Occupation.” Occupied only. | '§ 3 S 
a eae | 1900 gad] < gee 
—|1900-| 88] 8 1890- | 1900- | 84S 
es 91-924) 01-02.|C BS] ® 91-92-41 01-02.|° BS 
qa) | (2) a)! © |e lal. (2) @) | @ | @) 
a rn a Carrier, &c. ... | 1,484 | 1,094 | 1,153 58 | Nail, Anchor, Chain and 
argeman, Lighterman, other Iron and Steel 
nee Waterman ong «. | 1,386 | 1,235 | 1,333 Manufactures .. 1,504 | 1,15%4) 1,187 
f ei &c., Merchant 59 | Copper, Tin, Zine, Lead, 
Be bi os er oo. | 1,564 | 1,547)' 1,646 ' Brass, &ce., "Manu- 
oc Labourer, ” Wharf facturer, Worker 1,283 977 | 1,048 
en Mena Ba) in 3h 2,114 | 1,374 | 1,481 | 60 | Bricklayer, gap re 
nger, ; § uilder 157 862 
(not Railway or Govern- 61 | Carpenter, Joiner ses 905 769 390 
al ment) 1,415 | 1,341 | 1,449 | 62 | Slater, Tiler wow | 1,524) 1,036), 1,115 
armer, Grazier, Farmer's | 63 | Paperhanger, Plasterer, 
open Son, &c. Ne 651 562 596 Whitewasher ... 1,256 937 | 1,018 
arm Labourer, Farm 64 | Plumber, Painter, Glazier 1,295 | 1,041 | 1,114 
a5 Mie ed i ie 731 572 621 | 65 | Cabinet Maker, &e, 1,131 888 956 
ardener, Nurseryman, 66 | Sawyer ... 889 cit 774 
ee ag ee a 638 527 563 | 67 | Wood Turner, Cooper, &e. 1,258 | 1,104 | 1,181 
a ar a se ne 976 892 967 | 68 | Coach, Carriage, Railway 
re oe ster ... 1,021 734 773 Coach, &c., Maker . | 1,201 774 824 
ry me sec 1,649 | 1,324 | 1,393] 68, seine and Motor Manu- 
fF, OF : acture «. Roe 5 == 762 
Spirit, Wine, Beer, } 69 Wheelwright Sob 899 757 308 
“i fen int Hs 1,899 | 1,669 | 1,781 | 70 | Shipbuilding sae | 888 765 817 
7 ae ote Servant 1,997 | 1,767 | 1,883 | 71 | Chemical Manufacture ... | 1,609 | 1,031 | 1,065. 
peer anufacture ; | 72 | Wool, Worsted Manu- 
ationer, | Publisher, : facture ... 1,146 vad 984 
ne OE oe sou ae 872 931 | 73 | Silk, Satin, Crape, &e, 
a yore ereea ae aie 934 999 Manufacture ... 1,064 892 964 
ig re apenas Orin ; 898 962 | 74 | Cotton Manufacture 1,318: |. 1,037 | 1,114 
x seller, Cheesemonger, : 75 | Lace Manufacture : 819 831 950 
- Sse recat sp i 5 ee 776 832 | 76 | Rope, Twine, Cord Maker 1,075 826 910 
a Pierre ees CTOL ios Pans 943 | 1,013 | 77 | Textile Dyer, Bleacher, 
po picrtae cy reengrocer ... a 882 942 | Printer, Finisher, &ce. . 1,585 | 1,066 | 1,114 
aaa, whey , ne 8 670 729 | 78 | Carpet, Rug, Felt . ’Manu- 
co inen ae facture ... 1,010 942 | 1,044 
a geet dei if ‘ . 1,174. 755 (845 79 | Hosiery Mantinevare ies 808 853 "921 
Beas, fs an oke : | | 80 | Paper Manufacture 1,043 684 730 
37 Tronmonger is ie 033 a Oe y ae Panes er 1 , 
| anufacture ‘ 970 | 1,420 
38 General Shopkeeper 1,126 | 1,421 | 1,508 | 82 | Glass Manufacture | 1,719 | 1,202 11960 
yr eee: er i 1,225 889 934 | 83 | Coal Miner .- | 1,068 846 885 
40 sca a ra ak 1,267 935 994 | 84 Tronstone Miner % ; 893 723 744 
Paid & es a4 iC ip DED and | 85 | Copper Miner .. | 1,423 | 1,609 | 1,668 
per a hee a a an er wn — 910 964 | 86 | Tin Miner 3. | 1,628. | 92 06CN A 2 151 
: he te ke Make 87 | Lead Miner oo J) 151420199: 1206 
ve sllen c., Maker ; i | 89 | Stone, Slate Quarrier ... | 1,359 905 939 
re a adien, oe zC. ie 1,130 817 872 | 90 |:Coalheaver = 1,765 | 1,144 | 1,221 
ee rness Maker . 1,069 889 945 | 91 | Gas Works Service » | 1,246 838 878 
a3 en deste 1,267 | 1,062 | 1,148] 92) Platelayer, Railway 
Manurabeures ne . 974 842 890 | aye. A ee : 
45 | Baker, Confectioner 1,061 852 9221 9318 x Pl ce TT ‘ jean bit on 
aeeiaad Deed ai ma oe ric ain Tile, Terra- id 
Aah aaa ; ; 137 | cotta Maker 857 622 653 
eesti ea bie oO nies | 94 | Costermonger, Hawker, 
49 | Hairdresser. “-. | 1'270| 1,070 | 1196 |) 95 | General Labourer”. “| ata | 1987 | 91238 
Pan ere abe ine ; ; ; eneral Labourer woe | DATS. 1,987 es 
EER ee ee | 96 | Engine Driver, Stoker, 
ees i. anu- iach Fireman (not Railway, 
oa Toate REN ove ,282 689 764 | Marine, or Agricultura!) 909 723 767 
31; | Farrier, Re Ne 873 737 774 | 99 | Chimney Sweep ... woe 4} Lj5LC! |'1j24041 1343 
ri Curtin ay sat Ae 1,274 | 1,332 | 190 | Civil Servicet (Officers 
is nega x ate Beer 154 944 | 1,015 } and Pas) a _— — 723 
Atack, Fitter, er 1 101 erie icet + (Messengers, 
ane ht we s H cC eos ase eee pea = 791 
ops ve pansee File Say 1,244 266 913 | 102 | Gamekeeper ; _ 561 586 
Needle. Maker ( otposy leat 103 | India Rubber, ‘Gutta 
5 \\@cinsenies vee sage 315 | | Percha Worker ; Water- 
56° | Lock, Key, Gusfttings ‘ 1,087 | 1,181 | Eotae ey Pei Maker aa —_ 971 | 1,032 
Mitker rush, Broom aker ; 
ae Sa sa vue ¥ ¥,0€9 890 957 Hair, Bristle Maker ... — 1,160 | 1,216 
ee 1,057 | 884) 937] 105 | Other Occupied Males 980 | 937/978 






































i ' | Me notes * + to Table on preceding page. ‘ifs 
igures for the “ Occupied only ” would be misleading, and have been omitted from the Table. 
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Taste 14.—Housrna anp Overcrowp1na. 


(An overcrowded tenement is taken to be one containing more than two occupants per room (bedroom and 
sitting-room included).) 


I.—EnGLuanp AND WALEs.* 


LLL LLL LLL aaa aaa a Ganesan re 





























Total number of occupants of each Occupants of overcrowded 
class of tenement. tenements. 
Cl ft ae Percentage of Percentage of total 
ne TS pet ee 2 Number. total Number. population of each 
population. class of tenement. 
1891. 1901. 1891. | 1901. 1891, 1901. 1891. 1901. 
| | \ 
Tenements of 1 room 640,410 507,763 a2 1°6 357,707 245,586 55°9 48-4 
oe » 2rooms . . | 2,416,617 | 2,158,644 8°3 66 | 1,124,056 884,672 46°5 41: 
“4 . 7 | 3,227,464 | 3,186,640 TEt 9°8 951,877 807,596 29°5 25°3 
< i ‘ .. | 6,814,069 | 7,130,062 23° 21°9 824,404 729,652 12:1 10-2 
a », 9 or more rooms... |15,903,965 |19,544,734 54:9 60-1 — — — — 
Total . (29,002,525 |32,527,843 | 100-0 100:0 | 3,258,044 | 2,667,506 11:2 8-2 








* As to England and Wales, see Tables on pages 21 and 40 of the General Reports on the Censuses 1891 and 
1901 respectively (Cd. 7222—1893 and Cd. 2174—1904). 


IT.—Lonpon.f 


LLL LLL LLL LLL aan RR ecmneeemsemeene ee es 


Total number of occupants of each Occupants of overcrowded 



































class of tenement. tenements. 
Percentage of Percentage of total 
Class of tenements. Number. total Number. populaticen of each 
population. 'class of tenement. 
1891, 1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901. 
Tenements of 1 room 387,156 304,874 a2 6:7 215,232 147,771 55°6 48°5 
< Pte LOOMIS. 4-3 690,844 701,203 16°3 15°5 331,122 296,659 47°9 42:3 
fo Preah b. 3) 666,126 752,221 15'8 16°6 193,129 187,619 29-0 24°9 
a a eer aoe 594,716 691,491 141 15°2 92,185 94,047 155 13°6 
be », 9 or more rooms... | 1,889,475 | 2,086,752 44-6 46-0 — — a — 
Total t¢ 4,228,317 | 4,536,541 | 100-0 100°0 831,668 | 726,096 19:7 16:0 














} The 1891 figures for London are based on the Table on page 302, Summary Tables, Census 1901 (Cd. 1523— 
1903), the 1901 figures from Table 19 of the London Vol. of the Census 1901 (Cd. 875—1902). 
Taste 15.—Dearus in Pusric Insrirurions per 100 or att DEATHS IN 
ENGLAND AND WaALEs AND Lonpon.* 
SLL a a 


England and Wales 











including London. London. 
Year. —- ‘ 
Percentage Percentage 
Number. of Number. of 
all deaths. all deaths. 
In workhouses and other poor-law institutions 28,753 5°6 9,090 11:3 
1871 < | In hospitals ura fis fee 13,706 2°6 5,228 6°5 
In lunatic asylums 4,097 0-8 347 0-4 
In workhouses and other poor-law institutions 34,502 7:0 10,692 13°2 
1881 < | In hospitals mee owe eee rr 13,822 2°8 5,980 74 
In lunatic asylums oon ane aos nee 4,863 1:0 293 0°3 
In workhouses and other poor-law institutions Se 42,145 (el 13,446 14:9 
1891 ~ | In hospitals ice ose a 20,442 3°5 8,008 3-9 
In lunatic asylums =p 6,254 red 1,598 1:8 
In workhouses and other poor-law institutions 44,414 81 15,046 18°9 
1901 < | In hospitals ove ‘ er 30,559 55 9,061 11°3 
In lunatic asylums ee 8,508 ie 1,868 2-3 
In workhouses and other poor-law institutions 51,356 sai 15,443 20:9 
1906 < | In hospitals eae fk es is wee 35,160 6°6 10,611 14:3 
In lunatic asylums ate eee = wea 10,120 19 2,272 3°] 





* The number of deaths in institutions in England and Wales are taken from the Annual Reports of the Registrar- 
General ; the particulars for London from the Annual Summaries of the Registrar-General. The particulars relating 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals (in and out of London) are included under workhouses, &c. 
Particulars for Metropolitan institutions situated outside the county are included in London. 
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SECTION III.—OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Page. 


MEMORANDUM Te aay eas — a a eae re ee asc 498 , Santon 
CHARTS :— 


Chart 1. Period of Working Life: Occupied population (England and 
Wales), 1901 ... ae ae Ee oe eae es ... To follow page 34 


vi 2. Changes in certain of the principal groups of occupations (United 
; Kingdom), 1851-1901 a es bs : ws . 34 

a 3. Rates of Agricultural Wages and number of agricultural labourers, 
1sa0-1907 = |... fe ie ie er xt acs “is :. 36 


» 4 General level of Wages and of Prices, 1850-1907 ) 36 
ae 5. Unemployment: Percentage of members of Trade Unions 
unemployed in (a) all unions making returns to Board of 
Trade, (b) the Building Trade, and (¢) the Engineering, 
Shipbuilding, and Metal Trades, 1860-1908 __ ... cf Sef 


" 6. Unemployed in London: Percentage of (a) members of all Trade 
Unions making returns to Board of Trade, from 1893 to 1908, 
and (b) members of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union, from 
1874-1908... ae att wee te = qs 


Map of Greater London, showing the number of unemployed 
applicants to Distress Committees per 1,000 of population in 
each district. Average of 1905-6 to 1907-8... day os a 40 


ne 7. Trades and Occupations of unemployed applicants to Distress 
Committees (England and Wales). Average of 1905-6 to 
1907-8 ee ey oat ae re a i fe 40) 
pt 8. Proportion of each trade represented among applicants to Distress 
Committees in London, Outer;London, and England and Wales. 
Average of 1905-6 to 1907-8 ie nA oF om ae ae 40 


. 9, Applicants to Distress Committees : distinguishing the number 
who renewed their applications in two or more successive 
years, 1905-6, 1906-7, 1907-8, 1908-9... ee ts SAS i, 42 


TABLES, showing the data on which the charts in this Section are based ... oy i 43, 
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SECTION ILIL—OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, AND 
| | UNEMPLOYMENT. 





MEMORANDUM. 


Section III illustrates briefly the principal facts as to the employment of the 
population, under three main aspects ; (a) the classes of occupation and the changes that 
have occurred in the numbers employed in the more important trades and occupations 
since 1851 ; (b) wages and the increase in their general level over the past half century ; 
and (c) unemployment. | 


Occupations. 


1. Detailed information as to occupations is obtained in the census returns in regard to 
all persons over 10 years of age. The population of ages above 10 years was at the 
Census of 1901 about five-sixths of the total population, numbering 25,323,844 persons 
in England and Wales, and 32,335,350 in the United Kingdom. In England and Wales 
occupied males numbered 10,156,976 and formed 84 per cent. of the male population 
over 10 years of age. Females returned as definitely engaged in occupations numbered 
4,171,751, or not more than 32 per cent. of the female population over 10 years of age, 
but this figure does not include a large number of women (daughters and wives) who 
are occupied in ¢.g., farm work, without direct remuneration. 


2. The period of working life-—Table 1, which is illustrated in Chart 1, shows the 
proportion of the population of England and Wales at various ages which was returned 
as occupied at the Census of 1901. If the occupied population is analysed into its 
component age groups at successive census dates, it is found that the proportion of young 
persons engaged in occupations on the one hand, and that of persons over 65 years of age 
on the other, are decreasing. In the case of young children there has been a persistent 
decrease in the numbers employed during the past half century, which may be attributed 
largely to the operation of the Factory Acts, and of the Education Acts, which have 
limited the age of employment of young children and have raised the age of compulsory 
school attendance. The decrease may be briefly illustrated by the following figures :-— 


Percentage of each sex occupied to total population of same age :— 


; Boys. Girls. - 
5-10-years. 10-15 years.~ 5-10 years. 10-15 years. 
1851... ve behd aa 36°6 cre 13 det 19°9 


Uae Se oer 21°9 ie — Se er L 2 
Comparable figures as to the occupied population at ages over 65 are not obtainable 
for the same period, but on the results of the last two censuses (1891 and 1901) it would 
appear that only 60°6 per cent. of the male population over 65 years of age was occupied 
in 1901 as compared with 64°8 in 1891. 


3. Principal oceupations.—Table 2 and Chart 2 show the principal manual occupations 
of the population of the United Kingdom and the changes in the number of persons 
engaged in these industries since 1851.* It will be seen that the building, mining, and 
engineering trades show a marked increase over the whole period, while agriculture 
exhibits an equally marked decline. We may note certain features as regards agriculture, 
the building trade, and general or casual labour, which have a special importance from the 
standpoint of the present volume. 





* Owing to the numerous changes which have been found necessary from time to time, in the 
classification adopted for census purposes, no precise comparison can be drawn between 1851 and 
1901, and the figures referred to here must be accepted as approximate only. See note to Table 2 as 
to these figures. 
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4. (i) Agricultural population—The following figures show the number of persons 
engaged in agricultural occupations in England and Wales since 1851 :— 


AGRICULTURAL PopuLATION, 1851-1901 (a). 




















Percentage Percentage 

of total of total 
Year. Males, males aged Females. females aged 

10 years 10 years 

and upwards. and upwards. | 

1851(0)} 1,544,087 20°95 168,652 ao 
1861(b)| 1,539,965 21+2 115,213 1:5 
1871(b)| 1,371,304 16°8 85,667 1:0 
1881 1,288,173 13°8 64,216 0-6 
1891 1,233,936 LG 51,045 0-4 
1901 1,153,185 9°95 38,982 OS ihe 


(a) See Table on page 101 of the General Report on the Census of 1901, Cd. 2174—1904. 
(b) Figures for these years include persons who had retired from active agricultural labour. 


The agricultural population as a whole appears, on the above figures, to have declined 
in the half century by over 30 per cent. and the aggregate number of labourers (male 
and female) as distinct from farmers and graziers, by as much as 64 per cent.—namely 
from 1,375,051 in 1851 to 727,140 in 1901. The area of arable land has also declined, 
while the area of pasture land has increased: but the decline in the former class of land 
has occurred at a slower rate than the decrease in the number of agricultural labourers and 
farm servants employed on it: in other words, an economy of labour has been effected, 
largely by means of labour-saving machinery, over and above the reduction of labour 
consequent on the decrease of land under cultivation. There is, however, some reason to 
believe that prior to 1870 a certain proportion of the agricultural population was actually 
superfluous, and that the amount of labour required in agriculture was insufficient to 
provide permanent employment for the existing agricultural population.* Migration to 
the towns had set in many years earlier, but the process was to some extent impeded by 
restrictions on the acquisition of a new settlement for poor law purposes, which were only 
removed by the Union Chargeability Act of 1865. For these reasons it seems possible 
that the reduction of agricultural labour shown in Chart 2, must be accepted with 
qualification—apart from the fact that comparison with earlier years is vitiated by the 
inclusion in the Census returns for 1851, 1861, and 1871, of persons who had ceased to 
be actively occupied in agriculture, 


Concurrently with the decline in agricultural labour, there has been a substantial 
rise in agricultural wages, as will be evident from the following figures compiled from 
returns obtained by the Board of Trade from a number of farms in England and Wales. 


Average rate of weekly wages on :— 


69 farms. 128 farms. 69 farms. 128 farms. 

SAaie is Sg side oni 
LS DO ae, 9 34 — 1890: 3.6 130 13: eb 
1360. 230-10 5k — 1900 wnat dae ee 14 10 
LS (Ais ee al 105 — 1907. Rex 4G nae 
TREC ae abe OF BV 


The comparative course of agricultural wages, year by year, since 1850 is shown in 
Chart 3. From the chart and from the foregoing figures it appears that agricultural 
wages were 42 per cent. higher in 1880 than in 1850, and that by 1907 they were as 
much as 56 per cent. higher than in 1850. 


5. Gi.) Lhe Building Trade and Works of Construction—The building trade, 
which, with the allied trades grouped under that general term, is numerically among 
the largest occupations, comprising at the Census of 1901, 1,042,864 males or 
8°6 per cent. of the male population of England and Wales above the age of 
10 years, occupies a special place among trades. The building trade is the most 
widespread of occupations, contrasting in this respect with most other skilled trades, 
such as engineering, the cotton trade, the boot trade, and mining, which are very 
largely or entirely localized in certain centres. The trade is also, in a special degree, 


expansive, attracting in good times a large number of labourers belonging to the class of 
general or casual labour. 





Ee ae tae MMS 
* See generally Report on the Decline of the Agricultural population in Great Britain, Cd. 3273—1906. 
} Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statisties of the United Kingdom, 1906-7, Cd. 4,413—Session 1908, 











(DECREASE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR, AND INCREASE OF AVERAGE RATE OF 
AGRICULTURAL WAGES 1850 _ 1907), 
(NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS & RATE OF WAGES IN 1850 = 100. 
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The following figures show approximately the growth of that portion of the building 
trade which is connected with house building and other allied occupations :— ; 


MALES EMPLOYED IN House Buinpinc Aanp ALLIED OccuPATIONS 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Increase per cent. 


Number in the number of 


Year. 6eMalos buildings constructed 
’ or under 
construction. 

1851 Sats is Ho 463,491 10:0 

IS ae 472,103 14:3 

ye). eee ree 581,903 15-4 

PORTE ols oc wih, 685,112* 155 

DSO UMMMN TE Perky cee 698,839* 11:3 

1901 ma aie ees 952-093" Ld 


These figures may be affected to some extent by want of uniformity in the method 
of fillmg up the schedules at successive Censuses, but they suffice to show that the 
number of men occupied in the building trade increased very rapidly at certain periods, 
é.g., in the decades 1861-71, 1871-81, and 1891-1901. 


The trade is largely represented both in London and in “ Outer” London, nearly 
one-fourth of the whole population engaged in this trade being returned as belonging to 
Greater London. Further evidence of this is to be found in the statistics of unemploy- 
ment, to which reference will be made later. 


6. (iil). General and Casual Labour.—The number of persons who should be assigned 
to this class, which, as will be seen, is of special importance in connexion with the question 
of unemployment, unfortunately, cannot be ascertained with accuracy. The census 
returns for England and Wales give the number of “ general or undefined labourers” as 
409,773 ; but this figure represents little more than the residuum of the occupied 

‘population who did not happen to define themselves more particularly. A more correct 
figure is obtained by adding to this number the persons classified as labourers attached to 
various trades that require unskilled manual labour, such as bricklayers’ labourers, dock 
labourers, road labourers, porters and others. On this basis we obtain the following 
figures :-— 


GENERAL OR CAsuAL LABOUR (EXCLUDING AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS) IN 1901. 


England and Wales, 835,112 or 8 per cent. of occupied male population. 
London 132. EL9For<9 do. do. do. 


But it is probable that these figures under-estimate the extent of general or casual 


labour. 
Wages. 


7. Wages and their development in the course of the past half century may fittingly be 
noticed in connexion with the subject of employment. In all trades for which records are 
available the rate of wages shows a very material rise during the past half century. 
Agricultural wages have already been alluded to. From a comparison of Chart 3, which 
illustrates the advance in the rate of agricultural wages, with Chart 4, in which the 
course of general wages since 1850f is indicated, it will be apparent that, subject to periods 
of fluctuation, there has been a persistent tendency to increase in the remuneration of labour 
since 1850. 


The net result of the successive changes in the rate of general wages, as shown in 
the chart, is an apparent increase of over 80 per cent. in the average rate between 1850 
and 1907. But the comparison of single years cannot properly be pressed to support this 
inference. Comparison can only be drawn between averages calculated over a course of 
years, and on this basis it is found that the average rate of wages in 1900-07 was to the 
average rate in 1860-1867 as 140 to 100; in other words, wages have risen in the 
40 years by, approximately, 40 per cent. 











* From page 113 of General Report of Census (England and Wales) 1901: the earlier figures, 
which include the retired, have been extracted from earlier reports. 

t+ The census returns do not enable corresponding figures for Greater London to be obtained. 

t As to the basis of the figures of general wages and prices see note to Table 4 on page 44. 
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8. In Chart. 4 has been added also, for convenience of comparison, a. curve indicating 
the course of general prices, which are based on the average wholesale prices of a large 
number of the principal articles of common use,* over the period 1850-1907. In the 
case of general prices, comparison of single years is even less reliable than in the case of 
wages, owing to the fluctuation, from various causes, of the price of particular articles, 
such as coal, which may unduly affect the general price in any given year. It is 
sufficiently clear, however, from Chart 4 that prices show over the period as a whole an 
appreciable decrease, notwithstanding some increase in their level since 1895. Taking 
the average of prices in the two periods 1850-60 and 1897-1907, it would appear that 
the general level of prices was approximately 24 per cent. lower in the latter than in the 
earlier period, ? 


The two curves of prices and wages in juxtaposition afford a rough indication of the 
fact that while the bare rate of money wages has increased, the.real increase is materially 
greater when the purchasing power of money, as measured by the average price, is taken 
into account. The curve of general prices does.not fully represent the changes in the 
cost of living, since it’ does not include the item of rent. Rents have probably; on an 
average, risen since 1850, but there are no reliable data for ascertaming the extent of 


the increase. 


Unemployment. 


9. No reliable information has been obtained as to the actual amount of unemployment 
at any given time—at least for an area of sufficient extent to yield general results of any 
value. In the nature of the case, the circumstances under which a person may be out of 
employment at a given time will be of such varying character, ¢.g., sickness, short time, 
temporary or accidental unemployment, deliberate temporary abstention from work (for 
one reason or another), and other causes—that any census of the number of persons 
unemployed would probably need considerable qualification. | 


10. In the absence of precise information as to unemployment, recourse may be had to_ 
(a) the returns obtained from Trade Unions by the Board of Trade, the results of which 
are published monthly in the Labour Gazette issued by that Department, and (b) the 
registers of the Distress Committees constituted under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
1905, and those of the Labour Hixchanges or Bureaux which have been established 
either under the same Act or independently by local authorities or charitable agencies. 
None of these sources, however, yield fully satisfactory statistics as to the extent of 
unemployment. 


ll. (a) Trade Union Unemployment Statistics. —The statistics as to the general level of 
unemployment which are published monthly are compiled from returns made by a certain 
number of Trade Unions representing a variety of industries. The unions making 
returns are those which are in a position to know from time to time with approximate 
accuracy the number of their members who are in actual want of employment,{ for the 
most part, from the claims made upon their funds for unemployed benefit by members 
out of work. A calculation of the proportion of members thus ascertained to be in 
want of employment at the end of each month, to the total active membership of the 
unions making returns, yields an average percentage of unemployment for the whole 
group of unions. 


In regard to this average it may be noted that (a) it will be true of skilled 
labour only, since there is no means of knowing whether the employment of unskilled 
labour—the use of which varies widely in different trades—fiuctuates equally with that 
of skilled labour ; and (b) its value is liable to be materially affected by an excessive 
degree of unemployment in a particular trade, since certain highly organized trades, such 
as the engineering and shipbuilding and metal trades, form an unduly large proportion of 
the aggregate, and in some of these trades employment fluctuates violently. 

For these reasons the percentage of unemployment, at any given date, arrived at on 
the method described cannot with safety be taken to represent the state of unemployment 
generally. But for comparative purposes as an index to the periodic movement of years 





* As to the basis of the figures of general wages and prices see note to Table 4 on page 44. 

+ See on this point the “Second Series of Memoranda on British and Foreign Trade,” 
Cd. 2337, 1904. 

{ Members of a union who are on strike, on sick pay, or superannuated are excluded from the 
calculations. 
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[Secrion II] 
CHART 6.UNEMPLOYMENT IN LONDON. 
VHARTO. UNEMPLOYMENT IN LONDON. 


(PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED OF MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE AND IN ALL TRADES - 1875 70 1908.) 
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(For the Figures on which this Chart is based see Table 6.) 
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of good and bad trade, the ascertained percentage of numbers unemployed in the trades 
unions belonging to the group of trades selected is of great value. Accordingly the 
annual average percentage of unemployment arrived at on this basis for each year since 
1860 is given in Table 5 and Chart 5, with which may be read Chart 4 in Section IV. 
pide by side with the curve of aggregate unemployment in all trades, in Chart 5, is 
indicated the corresponding percentage of unemployment in certain trade unions 
belonging to the building trades and in the engineering, shipbuilding and metal trades. 
In the case of the building trade it will be seen that the fluctuations are. much less 
pronounced than in either the curve of aggregate unemployment or in that of the 
engineering trade, and that they do not synchronize altogether with those of the 
general average. The trade is in fact dependent on general prosperity ; and it will 
be found that an increase or decrease of employment in this trade frequently follows rather 
than coincides with a similar movement in the general average. The variations of 
unemployment in the engineering, shipbuilding and metal trades—a group of trades 
which is very largely represented in the general average -of unemployment—fluctuates 
with some violence, owing to some extent to the fluctuating character of the shipbuilding 
industry. 

__ An examination of Chart 5 shows that periods in which employment was brisk 
alternate with periods of depression with some degree of regularity. Since 1860, there 
have been altogether seven periods of depression, the culminating points in which may be 
taken, according to Chart 5, as falling, approximately, in the years 1862, 1868, 1879, 
1886, 1893-4, 1904, and 1908. The periods in which employment was comparatively 
good for several years together would appear to have occurred in the years 1870-76 


and 1895-19092. 
12. A similar percentage of unemployment in London since 1860 is not obtainable, 
but Chart 6 and Table 6 show the percentage of unemployment in the building trade, as 
represented by the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Unions, in London from 1874 onwards, whilst 
the general percentage of unemployment in all trades unions furnishing returns as to 
unemployment in the London district is shown for the years 1893 to 1908. The building 
trade is, as has already been pointed out, strongly represented in London, and the figures 
may perhaps be taken as a rough index of unemployment over the whole period. Qn this 
assumption, employment would appear to have been good on the whole in the decade 
1890-1900, except for the comparatively slight break in 1894, but to have suffered a 
period of marked depression since 1900, though again with a slight break in 1905-06. 


13. (b) Unemployment statistics obtained by Distress Committees. —The unemployed 
workpeople, with whom for the most part both the Distress Committees and the labour 
bureaux deal, appear to be mainly of the class of general and unskilled labour, and to 
this extent the statistics obtained by these bodies are complementary to those published 
by the Board of Trade, which, as already pointed out, relate mainly to skilled labour. 
Statistics obtainable from this source are, however, not available for an earlier year than 
1905-6, when the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, came into operation. 

The following figures show the average annual number of unemployed persons who 
applied to Distress Committees in England and Wales and Scotland in each of the past 
three years :— 

APPLICANTS TO Distress CoMMITTEES. 


| | 


























Number of Percentage of applicants to occupied population | 
| applicants to in the areas represented. | 
| , ’ 2 ; Distress ; (Average of the three years.) 
Distress Committees situated in :— Committees. 
(Average of ~~ , 
three years f 
1906-8). Total. | Male, | Female. 
England and Wales :* | | 
“ | ‘Greater’ London .., a 48,539 : 1:9 2°8 O-1 
; | Rest of England and Wales 47,425 doa Ry: Orr 
| Scotland Lis - vee 10,960£ | Led 129 OFT og} 
. - | > = Se i ew a 
_.-.| Great Britain .... a res 106,924 1-4 Patt Seep ee 
~_™ Year to 31st March. t Year to 15th May. { The average is affected by the inclusion in 


1907-8 of persons registered at labour exchanges with a view to employment in the open market. 


- Thus on the average of the past three years 14 per cent. of the occupied population 
represented themselves to the Distress Committees as out of employment. - These figures, 
however, represent the total number of persons who applied to Distress Committees at 
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any time in the six months (more or less) during which the registers were open in each 
winter. There is no means of ascertaining how many of these persons were out of work 
during the whole of each period. Nor, on the other hand is it possible to ascertain with 
any accuracy the number of applicants who were actually in want of employment at any 
given date, so as to arrive at a figure comparable with the trade union statistics before 
discussed. 


14. A noticeable feature of the table is the very large proportion which London and 
its outer ring (Greater London) bear to the total. The estimated average population 
of London and that portion of outer London in which Distress Committees had, at the 
31st March, 1908, been constituted (viz., 5,983,850), formed in the period covered by this 
table 86°6 per cent. of the population of all areas in England and Wales for which 
Distress Committees had been appointed ; but the numbers of unemployed applicants to 
Distress Committees in the same area formed 51 per cent. of the ageregate. In view of 
the special importance of the London area in the problem of unemployment, a Map has 
been included showing the average number of applicants per 1,000 of estimated population 
for the three years 1905-6, 1906-7, and 1907-8 in each distress committee area in Greater 
London. The wide differences in the proportion of unemployed applicants in the different 
areas may be gathered from the fact that the averages ranged, for the area within the 
County of London, from 2°5 per 1,000 of population in Paddington to 13°5 per 1,000 in 
Poplar, and, for the area within the Outer Ring, from 3:2 in Hornsey to 21°8 in Edmonton. 
It will be noticed that the districts showing the highest rates of unemployment lie mostly 
to the East, including the large boroughs and urban districts outside the eastern boundary 
of the county. This map may be compared with the similar map in Section IV., 
illustrating the rates of pauperism in Greater London. 


15. Table 8, which is illustrated by Chart 7, shows for England and Wales the 
trades of applicants whose cases were investigated by the Distress Committees and found 
qualified for assistance. It will be seen that ‘general labour’ accounts for more than half 
the ageregate cases investigated, and the building trade follows, contributing another 
fifth of the total. It seems possible that the class of general or casual labour shown 
in the returns may include certain occupations such as those of carmen, bricklayers’ 
labourers, navvies, porters, dock hands, and others which in the more detailed classifica- 
tion of the census would be otherwise classed. But with this qualification the figures 
are substantial evidence that the bulk of unemployment so far as the experience of 
Distress Committees is concerned, belongs to the class of labour which cannot be assigned 
to skilled industries. : 


In Chart 8 the distribution of the unemployed among the various occupations is 
further carried out for London, Outer London, and for the remainder of England and 
Wales, the total number of applicants who described themselves as occupied in each 
class of industry being distributed so as to show the proportion attributable to each area. 
Tt will be seen that in some trades, e.g., the building trade, the furnishing and wood- 
working trade, the tailoring trade, the printing and paper trade, and food, drink, and 
tobacco trades, Greater London has between 50 and 75 per cent. of the total number of 
unemployed returned as belonging to the trade. 


Relief of Unemployment. ; 
16, The measures adopted for the relief of unemployment in the successive periods 
of industrial depression deserve brief notice. 


During the period of acute distress in 1862-64, in the counties of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire, caused by the shortage in the supply of raw cotton. from 
America, a special Act was passed enabling the Poor Law Board to sanction the 
raising of loans by poor law authorities in these districts to cover any additional 
expenditure on relief, and, in extreme cases, to throw part of the expenditure on relief, 
beyond a prescribed limit, upon the rates of other unions in the county. At the same 
time, opportunity was found for giving additional employment on works of public utility, 
with a view to remedying the insanitary condition of many of the towns in the distressed — 
districts, the local authorities of which had not as yet put in force the adoptive provisions 
of the Local Government Act, 1858. Accordingly, an Act was passed permitting the 
advance of the necessary amounts on loans out of public funds to the local 


authorities of the distressed counties for the execution of such works as the Poor Law 
Board approved. 





UNEMPLOYMENT 1N GREATER LONDON © 


mber of Applicants to Distress Committees (Average of 3 years 1905-06, 1906-07, 1907-08.) in proportion to Population 
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CHart 7. Unemployment (ENGLAND & WaLes 


OCCUPATIONS OF UNEMPLOYED app 


LICANTS TO DISTRESS COMMITTEES. 


{For the Figures on which these Charts are based see Table 8 ) 
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Passing over intervening years we may notice the circulars issued by the Local 
Government Board in February, 1886, to Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards, 
and to the Metropolitan Board of Works, urging on these bodies the importance of their 
expediting any street or other works which they might be contemplating. In 1895 the 
further step was taken by the House of Commons of appointing a Select Committee 
to obtain information as to the extent of unemployment, and as to the necessity for 
fresh legislation in the matter. The Committee took a large amount of evidence, but 
found themselves unable to formulate any definite scheme for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. They urged, however, the importance of local authorities giving orders for 
repairs and other works during the months of slack trade. 

In 1904 the question of unemployment again became acute, particularly in the 
Metropolis, and at the suggestion of Mr. Long, who was then President of the Local 
Government Board, local committees were formed in each metropolitan borough, composed 
of members of the Board of Guardians, the Borough Council and local charitable bodies or 
other suitable persons to deal with the unemployed, and a Central Committee was also 
formed of representatives of the local Committees, for the purpose of investigating cases 
of unemployment and of assisting the unemployed to obtain work with local authorities 
or otherwise. In the following year Mr. Gerald Balfour, who had become President of 
the Local Government Board, introduced and carried through a Bill which became the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, and which, to a great extent, enabled the system just 
described to be applied to the three divisions of the Kingdom. 


17. Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905.—This Act provided, as regards England and 
Wales, for the formation of a special committee of the local authority, termed a Distress 
Committee (a) in every provincial borough or urban district with a population, 
according to the last census, of not less than 50,000, and (b) in any urban district with 
a population, according to the last census, of not less than 10,000 if such district applied 
to, and obtained the consent of, the Local Government Board. For London the Act 
required the establishment of a central body for the whole area of London and of local 
Distress Committees in the City and each metropolitan borough. These provisions were 
slightly modified in the application of the Act to Scotland and Ireland. 


The number of authorities established for dealing with unemployment is as follows :— 





Number of Distress - Percentage of 
, ; Estimated . + 
int | November, 1908), | Population (1908), | eee ration. 
England and Wales :— 
G.) London x2 Bes 29 4,795,757 17°4) 
(and the Central 
(Unemployed) F 
Body for por 3 
. London). | 
(ii.) Provincial districts 12,151,005 43°9 J 
Scotland re : 2,052,000* ye 
Treland 358,000* ~— 





* Approximate figures. 
+ Including six temporary committees in the counties of Galway and Mayo. 


18. The work of the Distress Committees consists briefly of (a) the making them- 
selves acquainted with the conditions of labour in their area (b) the registration and 
investigation of the circumstances of unemployed workpeople applying to them when 
they have determined to entertain such applications, (c) the endeavour to obtain work 
with private employers for applicants of whose cases the Committees are satisfied, (d) the 
provision of employment on relief works undertaken by the Committees themselves, or 
by local authorities, and (e) assistance given to the unemployed to emigrate or to remove 
to another area in the country.{ The following paragraphs, giving a brief description of 
their operations, relate to England and Wales only. 

(a) Receipt and investigation of applications —The two following tables show the 
total number of applicants to Distress Committees in England and Wales as a whole and 
in London in each year since 1905-6 and the number of such applicants who have 
renewed their applications in successive years. The returns show that this latter class 
forms a large and increasing proportion of the totals amounting to 54 per cent. of all 
applications in England and Wales in 1907-8, and to 40 per cent. of the applications in 
the case of London at the latest date for which figures are available. 


+ In London the duties under (d) and (e) are performed by the Central (Unemployed) Body. 
12100 F 
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A. Total number of applicants to Distress Committees in England and Wales :-— 




















. 1908-9 
1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. (to 30th November, 
1908). 
Mie eel A es ERA Se 
(i) London Se ie A BOW 39,728 28,181 32,624 37,573 
(ii) Rest of England and Wales... 71,107 58,820 57,433 —t 
Total AS: ite 110,835 87,001 90,057 —t 





B. Number of applicants included in the above figures who renewed their applications 
in successive years : 














(i) London ee $e rom —t 8,204 10,825 15,162 
(ii) Rest of England and Wales... —t 16,900 19,432 —f 
Total she 35 —t 25,104 30,257 7 —t 
Percentage of total applications 
London en oe i — 8 Nw I 33°2 "  40°4 
England and Wales, in- 
eluding London ... Na ~~ 28°9 33°6 tT 


* From later returns it appears that the total number of applicants to Distress Committees in 
London up to 6th March, 1509, was 48,532, of whom 17,941 or 87 per cent. had also applied in one or 
more previous winters. 

+ Not ascertained. 


{ The number of applicants to Distress Committees in this year who had also applied to the 
Joint Committees or other bodies in the previous winter cannot be ascertained. 


The above figures are graphically illustrated in Chart 9. 

(b) Labour exchange operations—A Distress Committee is not only required, 
generally, to endeavour to obtain work with private employers, but may carry 
on a labour exchange. The Distress Committees have been encouraged to use their 
powers in this direction, and in a fair number of cases work has been found with private 
employers or with the local authorities for applicants whom the Distress Committees found 
suitable. There exists a growing preference for the formal severance of the labour 
exchange side of their work from other branches of the Committees’ operations. In London 
this policy has led to the establishment of a network of (26) local labour exchanges, one 
of which has been set up in nearly every borough, and all of which are in touch with a 
Central Exchange in the neighbourhood of the Strand. The Central Exchange invites 
and receives intimation from employers of the hands they need, and is at the same time 
furnished with lists of men and women in each class of occupation who apply daily to the 
iocal exchanges. In 1907-8 the London Labour Exchanges received and registered 
116,034 persons, and found permanent or temporary employment with private employers 
for 22,096 of these. Hy. bs 

(c) Provision of work by Distress Committees, jc.—Besides endeavouring to obtain 
work for applicants whose cases were found suitable, Distress Committees in provincial towns 
and districts were empowered either to provide work by direct employment, er to arrange 
for such employment with a local authority or other body, on condition of a contribution 
towards the cost of the work. In London these powers were reserved to the Central 
(Unemployed) Body, to which the local distress committees referred suitable cases, 
Work was, in fact, provided in this manner for 35,456 persons in the winter of 1907-8, 
partly on farm and labour colonies provided by the Central (Unemployed) Body for 
London, and the Distress Committees of West Ham and Manchester, and partly on other 
rough work of various kinds. 

(d) Emigration.—The power to assist the emigration of the unemployed in suitable 
cases has been used to some extent. In 1905-6, 685 persons (men and their families) 
were assisted to emigrate: by 1906-7 the number thus assisted in that year had risen to 
4,532 persons, and in the half-year ending in September, 1907, a further 5,977 persons 
were thus assisted. In the succeeding half-year emigration fell off materially owing 
partly to restrictions placed on immigration by the government of Canada—to which 
country the great bulk of the emigrants have been dispatched—and partly to a temporary 
depression in the Canadian labour market and only 89 persons were emigrated. More 
recently, however, emigration has again improved, and in the half-year to September last 
(1908), 770 persons were assisted to emigrate. Altogether 12,053 persons (including 
8,371 dependents) had been up to the last mentioned date assisted to emigrate by Distress 
Committees and the Central (Unemployed) Body for London. 
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_ SECTION III—OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


TABLES SHOWING THE DATA ON WHICH THE CHARTS IN 
SECTION III. ARE BASED. 


Taste 1.—Agcus or Persons Occurten, accorpina 0 THE CENSUS oF 1901, IN 
ENGLAND AND WaALEs.* 


[Percentage of population of ages specified who were engaged in occupations. | 

















Females. | Females. 
Age. Males. Including Excluding Age. Males. Including | Excluding 
Domestic Domestic | Domestic Domestic 
Indoor Indoor | Indoor Indoor 
y Service. Service. Service. Service. 
10-15 Ave 219 12°0 8-2 45-55 ae 96:1 Ze VEZ 
15-20 ss 91°8 65:9 41°5 5d-65 ae 89:0 20-7 16°9 
20-25 et 97-4 56°3 35:0 65-75 eae 68°9 17 13°3 
25-35 ore 98°3 30°3_ 20°4 75 and upwards ., 39°0 U5 | 6°5 
85-45 sie 97-8 225 171 | 
| 











* See page 77 of the General Report on the Census of 190i. Cd. 2174, Session 1904. 
TasLe 2.—Princreat Occupations.—Unirep Kincpom. 


(Approximate numbers occupied in certain manual labour groups of trades in United Kingdom, 1851 to 1901.] 


Persons Occupied, including Employers and Dealers. 








Groups of Trades. 























i | , 
| 1851. e612. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Building ... aa 508,634 596,173 714,987 833,386 | 836,413 1,124,387 
Mining and Quarrying “on 372,481 450,120 518,798 589,194 724,526 906,541 
Metal, Engineering and Ship- 504,968 669,814 789,230 | 900,954 1,056,724 1,435,835 
building.* 
Textile... Sos uae ts barsyOLL 00 L 1,501,790 1,446,266 1,337,500 1,391,453 1,301,685 
Tailoring, Boot and Shoe Pen 504,072 516,246 474,485 477,101 546,034 599,409 
Female Domestic Service eae ft ,093;870 1,397,183 £562,237 1,595,678 J,748,954¢ | 1,641,154 
Agriculturet re cat eet S,347,998 3,089,903 2,710,241 2,478,979 2,260,118 2,053,993 





* Excluding workers in precious metals, jewellery, &c., and makers of watches and scientific and surgical 
instruments. 

ft In 1891 daughters and other female relatives of the head of a family who were returned as assisting in house- 
hold duties were classed as occupied in Indoor Domestic service ; in previous censuses and in the census of 1901 such 
persons are classed as “‘ unoccupied.” Hence the apparent decrease in 190i is misleading. 

+ Excluding woodmen, nurserymen and gardeners ; also farmers’ wives, daughters, and other female relatives. 

Norr.—The above particulars are taken from a table compiled by the Board of Trade from the Census Reports 
of the United Kingdom for 1851 to 1901. See Cd. 2,145 of 1904. Owing to changes in the method of classification 
adopted from time to time in past Census Returns, it is not possible to obtain precisely comparable figures, and the 
above must be accepted as approximate only. 


~Tasie 3.—AGricutturaL Wacrs (ENGLAND aNp WaAtEs).* 





















Year. Rate of Wages. | Index Numbers. Year. Rate of Wages. Index Number. 
69 farms. | 69 farms. 
Bree | &. d; 
1850 9 32 100:0 1895 13. 24 142-2 
1896 Hish pot 143-4 
1855 10 113 PLT 9 1897 es. 144-4 
1898 13 84 147°5 
1860 10 11 117°5 1899 | 13 104 | 149-3 
1865 ita 1211 1900 14 54 155°6 
1901 14 64 156-5 
1870 11 104 mors 1902 frefrwentyi 157°0 
| ; 1903 14.7 157-0 
1875 13ie 7 | 146°2 1904 1 157:0 
0 13. 22 142°1 1905 Aah 157-0 
i 1906 TAHe7 157-0 
1885 Lge 140°8 1907 14 6 1561 
1890 13° 03 140:4 | 





* See page 69 of Twelfth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom 1906-1907.—| Cd. 4415, 1908], 
and Reports of Mr. Wilson Fox on the Wages and Earnings of Agricultural Labourers, (Cd. 2376, Session, 1905), 
_ which see for intermediate years. 
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Taste 4.—InpEx NuMmBERS SHOWING CouRSE OF GENERAL Monty WAGES AND 
AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


[The wages and prices in 1850 being taken as 100 ; wages and prices in other years in percentages of 1850 figures. ] 

















Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

Year Year. : 
Wages. Prices. Wages. Prices. 
1850 100 100 1895 159°2 80:5 
1896 GO ia 79:2 
1855 — 112 1897 162°3 80°5 
1898 166°5 83°1 
1860 119-2 128°6 1899 170°4 88:3 
1865 127-5 131-2 1900 178°7 97°4 
1901 | 177:0 90°9 
1870 1341 124°7 1902 | 1747 89°6 
1903 173i 89°6 
1875 161:4 194-7 1904 | 172:8 OMe) 

| 
1880 148°8 114:3 1905 ilyoHe 93:5 
1906 17.52%, 100-0 
1885 149-4 93°5 1907 181°7 103°9 
1890 161°3 93°5 














Norre.—The Index Numbers here given have been calculated as regards Wages for the years to 1873 on the 
averages ascertained by Mr. Bowley—see the Economic Journal for December, 1898, and the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society for December, 1899—and for later years on the percentages quoted in the Table on page 54 of the 
12th Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1906-7, Cd. 4413, 1908. As regards Prices the Numbers 
are based on the Index Numbers calculated by Mr. Sauerbeck—see Table on page 451 of Report on Wholesale and 
Retail Prices, 321—1903, and particulars in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for March, 1908. 


TasLe 5.—Unemptoyment (Unrrep Kinyepom). 


[Percentage of members of Trade Unions making returns who were out of employment, not including members on 
strike, on sick pay, or on superannuation benefit. ] 





























Percentage unemployed in Percentage unemployed in 
All trades for which | Engineer- All trades for which Engineer- 
Year. | returns were received | ing, Year. | returns were received. ing, » 
Building | Shipbuild- lad ' Building | Shipbuild- 
Trades. ing and | Trades. ing and 
Y Un- Metal "9 Un- Metal 
Corrected. | corrected, | Trades. UOr tected TT cote a7 Trades. 
ne | * 
“1 ! / —. ~ 
1851 — 3°9 — 3°9 185 6:05 58 4-4 82 
| 1896 3°50 34 1°3 4:2 
1855 a 54 — 5-4 1897 3:65 3°5 1:2 4:8 
1898 3°15 3:0 0-9 4:0 
1860 1°85 19 0-2 1:9 1899 2-40 2:4 1°2 24 
| ' 
1865 1:80 21 0°3 2°4 1900 2°85 2°9 2°6 2°6 
| 1901 3°80 3°8 3°9 3°8 
1870 3°75 3°9 a7 4:4 1902 4°60 4-4 4:0 5°5 
| 1903 5°30 51 44 6°6 
1875 2°20 2-4 0:6 35 1904 6°8 65 73 8-4 
| 
1880} 525 | BS 6-1 67 | 1905| 56 54 8-0 6-6 
| 1906 4+1 41 6-9 Al 
1885 8°55 9°3 (eu 12:9 1907 4:3 4:2 6°4 50 
1908+ 8°9 80 10-1 12°6 
1890 2°10 ra 22 2:2 : 


























Fs TEE PTS. OT TES a TE. WH ET 

Notge.—Years 1851 to 1903.—See Tables on pages 83-91 of British and Foreign Trade and Industry (Second 
Series); Cd. 2337, 1904. Years 1904 to 1908.—Furnished by the courtesy of the Board of Trade. In the issues of 
the Labour Gazette for the current year (1409), the annual percentages of unemployment for the years 1898-1908 have 
been slightly altered on fuller information obtained regarding certain trades. 

* 'The effect of the “correction” is to give the same weight (#.c.a weight of one half) to the Engineering, Ship- 
building and Metal Trades throughout the whole series in order to discount the great preponderance of the figures for 
these trades in the aggregate figures for the earlier years. 

+ Averages for eleven monthsJanuary to November. 
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TABLE 6,—UNEMPLOYMENT IN LONDON. 


[Percentage of members of Trade Unions unemployed, not including members on strike, on sick pay, or 
superannuated, in London. | 





“ 





Building Trade. Building Trade. 
Vener (Amalgamated All Trades ee (Amalgamated All Trades 
x Carpenters’ and making returns. ; Carpenters’ and making returns. 
Joiners’ Society). Joiners’ Society). 
1875 11 _ 1900 2°0 34 
1901 3°7 4-1 
1880 4:0 a 1902 47 51 
1903 671 5:5 
1885 78 o 1904 8-9 6°6 
1890 2°4 _~ 1905 v7 6-4 
1906 a2 56 
1895 a4 4:7 1907 10°2 61 
1896 16 31 1908 13°1 | 8-1 
1897 13 3-2 
1898 1:0 3°4 | 
1899 0-7 | 2-9 | 





Norr.—The figures as to the Building Trade have been compiled from the Reports of the Amalgamated Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Society, and those relating to all Trades have been furnished by the courtesy of the Board of Trade. 


Taste 7.—UnempLoyeD WorkKMEN Act, 1900. 


[Number of Applicants to Distress Committees in England and Wales and London, distinguishing the number of 
applicants who applied on more than one occasion. |* 


i SE 

















London. England and Wales (including London). 
| 
Number Number 
(included in (included in 
Med Total Gol. 2) who | Percentage | Total Colt 5) whos) + pene 
Number of | renewed their Col. | Number of | renewed their . 
: ein , ol. 3 to : Ne : Col. 6 to 
Applicants. | Applications in Applicants. | Applications in 
“s Col. 2. : Col. 5. 
successive successive 
Years, Years. 
1: yh ae 2 5 Pot Ree ea ee Lent ee, 
1905-6 Fr ihe ae 39,728 _— — 110,835 — | _ 
1906-7 ae ae aa6 28,181 8,204 29-5 87,001 25,104 | 28°9 
1907-8 be tae tee 32,624 10,825 33°2 90,057 30,257 33°6 
Up to 80th November, 1908 | 87,573 15,162 | 40-4 — (a) | —(a) | — 
Up to 6th March, 1909... 48,532 17,941 ee fa) — (a) 5 —(a) | — 











(a) Not yet ascertained. 


TABLE 8.—UNeMPLOYED APPLICANTS TO DisTRESS COMMITTEES. 
[Ordinary Occupations of Unemployed Applicants to Distress Committees (England and Wales). Average of 3 years 
1905-6, 1906-7 and 1907-8. ]* 
Te 


‘ 




















Percentage of Applicants belonging to each 
Trade who applied in 
Average aoe Se 
Occupations. = of a 
4 Numbers. Occupations. 0 Rest of 
uter 
London. London,+ England and 
| Sg ie Wales. 
General or casual labour... aa 32,847 52°2 25°2 17°8 57-0 
Building trades as eae re 12,642 20°1 32°4 26°3 41:3 
Engineering, shipbuilding, and metal 4,747 75 19°6 15:1 65°3 
trades. ' 

Boot and shoe making oe Ba 1,316 a3) 15:3 2 795 
Domestic service... ae avi 1,185 19 29°0 12:9 581 
Furnishing and wood-working trades 1,070 7 41°8 19:0 39:2 
Food. drink, and tobacco trades... 856 1-4 a 20°3. 37-9 
Textile trades os ai ae 503 0:8 52 4°6 ue 
Tailoring and clothing =e She 352 0°6 52 3 18:5 

Printing and paper trades ... ne 299 0°5 47-5 244 28°1 
Other cccupations ... ash er 7,043 11:2 29°4 18-0 52°6 








%* ables 7 and 8.—Compiled from Returns furnished to the Local Government Board by the Distress Committees. 


arli tarv Papers, 392.—Session, 1906 ; 326.—Session, 1907, and 173.—Session, 1908. 
; eae ihe aiatiiots comprised in the * Outer Ring’ ‘of London, which together with the County of Wondon, 


make up the area of Greater London, see the Map facing page 40 and Table 9. 
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TABLE 9.—UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREATER Lonnpon. 


[Average Number of Applicants to Distress Committees per 1,000 of Population in each District for which a Distress 


Committee was in operation during the three years 1905-6, 1906-7, and 1907-8. ] 




















Rate per Rate per 
Name of Distress Number of | 1,000 of Name of Distress Number of 1,000 of 
Committee. Applicants. | Estimated Committee. Applicants. | Estimated 
Population. Population. 
London :— St. Pancras 1,728 oe 
Battersea 1,839 10°2 Shoreditch 1,074 9-2 
Bermondsey 1,682 131 Southwark 1,665 8:0 
Bethnal Green 1,218 9°3 Stepney 1,418 4:6 
Camberwell 2,088 76 Stoke New ington .. 270 51 
Chelsea 576 77 Wandsworth —... “S 1,026 3°8 
City of London 95 4-4 Westminster ae ee ot 687 39 
Deptford 849 74 Woolwich .. : 1,621 12:7 
Finsbury 624 6°4 
Fulham 1,704 10°5 Outer Ring i— 
Greenwich ... 956 Sil Croydon 857 5:7 
Hackney 1,873 81 West Ham ? 4,594 15:2 
Hammersmith 984 8-2 
Hampstead ... Boo 2°6 East Ham... 1,729 3" 
Holborn 367 6°6 Hornsey 282 3:2 
Islington 1,701 4:9 
Kensington... 1,096 6°1 Edmonton 1,273 21°8 
Lambeth 1,804 57 Erith 438 13°8 
Lewisham . 820 55 Leyton 974 8-2 
Paddington 379 2°5 Tottenham 2,130 17°8 
Poplar se 2,307 13°5 Walthamstow 1,339 11-0 
St. Marylebone 547 4:3 Willesden ... 1,412 9°38 
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SECTION IV.-THE POOR LAW AND PAUPERISM. 





. Page. 
MEMORANDUM ... at ae ae ah aie Be wm oe ae ie ar 49 
CHARTS :— 

Map of England and Wales showing the rates of pauperism (paupers relieved 

in a ae) to population i in London and each ae 
WHOM }}/.:, sie as ae bus eh ied cet 48 
Map ot Greater London showing the rates of average (daily) pauperism 
(insane and casual poor not included) in each union in 1907-1908 « 48 
Chart 1. Rates of annual averaye (daily) pauperism per 1,000 of population 
in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 1850-1908 g A 52 
2. Rates of annual average pauperism (insane and casual poor not 
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Percentage of Population in receipt of poor relief during the year 
ended 30th September, 1907, in London, and in Poor Law 
Unions outside London. 











(Lunatics in Asylums, &c., and Casual or Vagrant poor, not included). 
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PAUPERISM IN GREATER LONDON. 


Average daily number of poor in receipt of relief, exclusive of 
insane poor in asylums, &c., and casual or vagrant poor. 1907-08 
(see Table 8). 
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Note.—For the figures on which this mapis based, see Table 3. Ordnance Survey, Southampton 


; As to the rates of pauperism in the central district, see the note to Table 3. 
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SECTION IV.-THE POOR LAW AND PAUPERISM. 





MEMORANDUM. 





_ The present section sets out in brief form the principal facts relating to the past and 
present position of public relief to the poor through the medium of the Poor Law. 


Pauperism in the United Kingdom. 


1. Organization of poor relief—Under the organization created by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834, poor relief out of public funds is, in England and Wales, 
administered by elective Boards of Guardians acting within the areas of single parishes 
or, most commonly, of groups of parishes which have been formed into “ unions.” 
There are at present 643 unions and single parishes with separate Boards of Guardians ; 
the average population (1908) of a poor law area is about 55,000, but the unions and 
parishes differ greatly in extent and population, ranging from Welwyn with a population 
(1901) of 2,265 to West Ham with a population of 580,386. In Scotland relief of the 
poor is, under the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1894, the duty .of the elective 
Parish Councils who are charged with other functions besides that of administering poor 
relief, The number of parishes in Scotland is 874 with an average population of 5,000. 
Administration of poor relief in Ireland, under the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1838, was 
entrusted to Boards of Guardians acting for union areas which are formed on lines 
similar to those adopted for England and Wales. The number of unions in Treland 
is at present 159, with an average population of 27,000. 

The Poor Law Authorities in each division of the Kingdom act under the general 
regulations of a central authority. The Local Government Board, who constitute the 
central authority in England and Wales, are empowered to issue general orders governing 
the conduct of poor law institutions and the administration of outdoor relief, though 
their authority does not extend to ordering relief in individual cases. Much of the 
expenditure of poor law authorities, including expenditure proposed to be met by 
borrowing, must receive the Board’s sanction, and their approval is required to the salary 
of most of the officers concerned in the local administration of relief. The Board 
have a staff of Inspectors, resident in various parts of the country, who are in 
‘touch with the local authorities and institutions within the districts to which they are 
appointed. Control by a central authority is exercised on somewhat similar lines in 
Scotland and Ireland by the Local Government Boards of these two divisions of the 
Kingdom. | 

Poor relief in each division of the Kingdom consists either of maintenance in an 
institution or of out-door relief. In England and Wales and Ireland each union or 
parish, with rare exceptions, is provided with a workhouse in which all classes of poor 
may be maintained ; and a large number of unions in England are further provided with 
separate institutions for the sick poor and for children. In Scotland 501 parishes have 
provided poor houses either singly or in combination, and 805 other parishes have a right 
to send paupers to the poor houses of other parishes, but, as will be seen, relief outside 
an institution is more commonly the form in’ which public assistance is given in 
Scotland. 


2. Classes of persons reckoned as paupers.—All persons without means of subsistence 
may be granted public relief under the poor law, but in regard to certain classes of poor 
there are important differences in the law and practice in the three divisions of the 
Kingdom, which must be taken into account in any comparison. The most important 
of these differences are briefly as follows :— 

(a.) Insane and idiot poor are maintained mostly in county and borough lunatic 
asylums, though some of the less serious cases are to be found in the workhouses or are 
boarded out with relatives. All-these are regarded as paupers in England and Wales and 
Scotland, and the cost of their maintenance forms part of the cost of poor relief; but 
insane poor maintained in district asylums in Ireland are not reckoned as paupers, nor 
is the'cost of maintenance in the asylums poor law relief. | 
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(b.) Sick poor in England and Wales are relieved either in the workhouses and work- 
house infirmaries or sick asylums, or by medical attendance and treatment given by the 
District Medical Officers. Similar methods of relief to the sick poor are adopted in Scotland. 
In Ireland medical relief outside a workhouse is, under the Medical Charities Act, 1851, 
as amended by the Local Government Act, 1898, administered in each union by the 
Board of Guardians, the unions being divided into dispensary districts for the purpose ; 
but persons receiving medical relief in this form are not reckoned as paupers, nor does the 
cost of the relief form part of the cost of poor law relief. 

(c.) In England and Ireland various restrictions also affect the grant of relief to 
persons who can be considered able-bodied, and the conditions under which out-door relief 
generally may be administered, which are the result partly of legislation aud partly of 
administration. In Scotland poor relief in any form may not legally be given to able- 
bodied men. These differences are of importance in a comparison of particular forms 
of relief, but may be disregarded in a comparison of aggregate pauperism. 


3. Number of persons in receipt of relief—The extent of pauperism may be measured 
in two ways. The method commonly adopted in the official statistics of the United 
Kingdom is to ascertain the number of persons in receipt of relief on particular days in 
a year and to compute on the results the average (daily) number in receipt of relief. 
This method gives for most purposes sufficient information for comparison over a course 
of years between the pauperism of one period and that of another, or between the 
pauperism of one area and that of another area, provided that the component elements 
(as regards sex and age) making up the aggregate pauperism in the areas contrasted are not 
materially different. The figures given in this memorandum and in the accompanying 
charts are for the most part based on average pauperism. The alternative method is 
to ascertain the number of persons who in the course of a year or other period have resort 
to poor law assistance. It is clear that the number thus ascertained will differ materially 
from the average daily pauperism, since the grant of relief is not necessarily permanent. 
While many persons are in receipt of poor relief for six months, a year or longer, others 
have relief for three or four weeks only at a time. That this is the case may be readily 
deduced from the fact that in the United Kingdom the average (daily) pauperism is 
about 6 per cent. higher in winter than it is in summer, Statistics of the number of 
paupers relieved during certain periods have been collected officially at rare intervals 
only, but reference may be made to the most recent returns of the kind. 


4, (i.) Pauperism of a year.—The following figures state the number of persons 
who received poor relief in the course of a year in the United Kingdom.§ Lunatics in 
asylums, &c., and casual paupers or vagrants are not included in the English and Irish 
figures, and all lunatics are excluded from the Scottish figures. 





Paupers relieved in the course of a year. 














Rae prdand Scotland Ireland United 
(1906-7). (1906-7).t§ | (1907-8).t | Kingdom. 
Paupers relieved in the course of a year :— 
(1) Total number of paupers relieved .-| 1,709,486 | 147,660 | 219,220 | 2,076,316 
Comprising :— ; 

(a) Heads of families ... A a 305,658 20,956 | 21,140 347,754 

(b) Dependents ig BE: a 690,336 57,587 54,283 802,206 

(c) Persons relieved singly ... ee 713,442 69,117 143,797 926,356 

(2) Rate per 1,000 of estimated population 48-9 dll 5071 47-1 








eee 
* Year ended 30th September, 1907, 
t+ Year ended 15th May, 1907. 
t Year ended 31st March, 1908. , 

It is important to show what proportion of these 2,076,316 persons were permanent 
paupers or had relief for short periods only, as on occasions of sickness or other temporary 
need, The returns frowY which the preceding figures are derived classify with some 
minuteness the recipients of poor relief according to the aggregate period of. their 
chargeability to the poor rate and the number of occasions on which they became 
chargeable. If it may be assumed that persons who were in receipt of poor relief for periods 





§ See Parliamentary Papers 250—1908 (England and Wales), 284—1908 (Scotland), and 306— 
1908 (Ireland), A further return (370—1909) relating to Scotland has since been issued, from which 
it appears that the number of sane poor relieved during the year ended 15th May, 1908, was 150,456. 


ranging between six months and a year may, for all practical purposes, be regarded as 
permanent or quasi-permanent paupers, we obtain the following figures :— 





Paupers relieved in the course of a year. 


Per cent 
of 
aed ian England Total 
and Wale eg| scotland | Ireland United | Pauper- 
(1906-7). (1906-7). | (1907-8). | Kingdom.} ism. ° 


eS 


(1.) Permanent paupers, 7.¢., persons charge-| 743,131 87,249 87,630 918,010 | 44:2 
able for periods amounting in the year 
to six months or over. 

(2.) Occasional or temporary paupers, 7.¢., per-| 966,305 60,411 131,590 | 1,158,306 55'8 
sons chargeable for any period pinounting 
to less than six months. 





Comprising :— 
(a) Persons chargeable on one occa-| 760,935 51,147 110,246 922,328 44-4 
sion only. 
(b) Persons chargeable twice or| 205,370 9,264 31,344 235,978 11°4 


oftener in a year. 





In relation to population, the above figures show that :— 

20°8 per 1,000 of the population of the United Kingdom may be regarded as 
permanent paupers. 

26°3 per 1,000 of the population of the United Kingdom may in any given year be 
expected to have recourse once in a year to temporary relief for a shorter or longer 
period, but for less than six months. 

5°4 per 1,000 of the population of the United Kingdom have recourse to poor relief 
more than once in the course of a year, and frequently on several cecasions, 
although relieved for an aggregate period of less than six months. 


The last mentioned class is, in some respects, the most significant of all, and it is 
satisfactory to find that the number of persons composing it is comparatively small. 

A map is appended, as a frontispiece to this Memorandum, showing for London as a 
whole, and for each poor law union in the rest of England and Wales, the percentage of 
the population in receipt of poor relief during the year ended 30th September, 1907. 
It will be noticed that unions in the North and North Midland districts have, on the 
whole, lower rates of pauperism than have the unions in the South, especially in the 
South Midland and Eastern counties. 


5. (ii.) Average daily pauperism.—Turning to the records of average daily 
pauperism, 7.¢., to the average of the numbers of persons in receipt of poor relief on 
particular days in a year, we may quote the figures relating to the latest year, 1907-8, 
for which information for the United Kingdom is available. The figures are based on 
those officially quoted by the Local Government Boards of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and, for the moment, no regard is paid to any differences that exist in regard to 
the classes of person comprised and which have been referred to in paragraph 2. 
















Average Daily 


Number of Persons | Rate per 1,000 of 


in receipt of Estimated 
wee Poor Relief in Population 
Statistical Year (1907). 


1907-8. 





England and Wales ne oe 898,474* Bont 
Scotland ve Bs M2 ty 108,554T 22% 
Treland me 7 oe aut 101,181} 23°1 








| = 


1,108,209 








United Kingdom 





* Mean of Ist July, 1907, and Ist January, 1908. 
t+ Average of 15th January, 15th May, and 15th September, 1907. 
{ Average daily number for each week of the year ended 31st March, 1908. 


The most serious difference in the method of reckoning pauperism between the 
three divisions of the Kingdom is the exclusion from the Irish figures of insane in 
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district asylums and of dispensary (out-door medical) relief.’ The number of lunatié poor 
in district and auxiliary asylums on the Ist January, 1908, was 19,511, and the average 
‘daily number of new cases attended and registered at dispensaries or at patients’ homes 
may be approximately estimated at 1,700. Hence the average pauperism of Ireland, if 
calculated on the same lines as that of England and Scotland, would give a total of 
about 122,000 persons, or nearly 28 per 1,000 of the population though in this 
connexion the remarks made in paragraph 6 as to the age constitution of the population 
of Ireland may be referred to. 

6. Course of pauperism in the United Kingdom since 1850 : Chart 1—The course of 
pauperism in relation to population during the years from 1850 to 1908 is'illustrated: in 
Chart 1, the figures being mainly calculated on the same lines as those quoted in the preced- 
ing table. It will be apparent from inspection of the chart that pauperism measured by the 
standard of population has in England and Wales and Scotland declined appreciably 
within the period, and the improvement is seen to be even greater if the special classes of 
lunatic and idiot poor and of casual or vagrant poor be excluded. | 


AVERAGE (DAILY) Pauprrism’ (EXCLUSIVE oF INSANE AND CasuaL Poor) PER 1,000 
-oF EsTimMATED POPULATION. 


























| 
England and Wales. Scotland 
Period. Inclusive of Bech of Inclusive of . 
© 5 Exclusive of 
Insane and Insane-and Insane and | Tene 

| Casual Poor. Casual Poor. Casual Poor. | i 
1850-59 49°2 48-0 " 40°5 — 
1870-79 36°4 34:0 eB o79 30°3 
1890-99 26°4 * 23° 4 23:0 20°0 
1900-08 ese BL Dae 19°4 














~* Calculated on the number of poor at 15th May in each year. The last rate (19-4) quoted in this 


eolumn is in respect of the years 1900-7. 
_ The curve relating to the course of pauperism in Ireland shown in Chart 1 appears 
to indicate that poor relief in that section of the Kingdom has increased rather than 
diminished in the latter half of the period. This. process has been associated with the 
continuous emigration which has, on the one hand, deprived the country of a large 
number of young persons who.would normally have contributed to. the support of their 
parents in old age, and, on the other hand, has altered the ‘age constitution’ of the 
population in the direction of increasing the proportion of persons at the more advanced 
ages of life at which, for obvious reasons, poor relief.is most largely needed.’. Hence to — 
obtain a true comparison between the rate of pauperism in Ireland and that of England 
or Scotland it would be necessary to correct the rate by allowance for the changes in 
the ‘age-constitution’ of the population, by a process analogous ‘to that already referred to 
in regard to the death-rate (see page 13). (om | 


The Poor Law in England and Wales. a ae 


7. Course of pauperism in England and Wales and London since 1850. 
Charts 2 and 3 show for England and Wales and London respectively the proportion of 
average daily pauperism (exclusive of casual and insane poor) per 1,000 of population 
for the same series of 59 years ; at the same time they indicate the relative movements of 
the two main classes of pauper, those in receipt of in-door relief (¢.e., in workhouses, 
infirmaries, schools, and other institutions) and those receiving relief in their own homes. 


(a.) England and Wales: Chart 2.—In 1850 the ratio of the average number of 
persons in) receipt of poor relief, exclusive of the special classes of insane and casual poor, 
was approximately. 56°5 in every 1,000 of the population, in 1908 the ratio was only 22°1 
per 1,000 of the population. The (average) number of poor relieved: in 1850 was, 
approximately, 992,000, and im 1908, 772,000. Within this period pauperism declined 
most rapidly in the two decades 1850-60 and 1870-80. Since the latter date the 
decline, though persistent, has heen less marked, and this has necessarily been the case in 
proportion as public relief has been.confined to the class of poor who are temporarily or 
permanently incapable of earning their living. The average proportion of the population 
in this condition is probably at any time not less than between 14 and 2 per cent. Further, 


_ } The figures for 1850 and a few of the succeeding years. must be regarded as approximate only, 
for the reasons stated in note * to Table 1 on page 64, : te 
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the proportion of the population to~ be found at the middle and later ages of life is 
inereasing, owing to the decline in the birth-rate and other causes to which attention has 
been drawn in Section I. (paragraph 7), and this is a factor which would of itself militate 
against a continuous reduction of the number of persons neéding public assistance. 

In considering the fluctuations in the rate of pauperism, and, in particular, the 
marked decline in the years succeeding 1870, poor law administration cannot be ignored, 
and a chronological table of the chief legislative ‘and administrative measures has 
accordingly been appended to this memorandum (see pages 61 to 63). At the commence- 
ment of the period under review out-door relief—to removing the abuse of which poor 
law reforms had been primarily directed—was still the form of relief for five-sixths of 
the aggregate number of paupers. The: Orders of the Central Authcrity regulating 
the administration of out-door relief, viz., the Out-door Relief Prohibitory Order (1844) 
which was applicable mainly to rural unions, and the Out-door Relief Regulation 
Order (1852) for large urban tnions, under which out-door relief to able-bodied men ‘and 
women was allowed to be granted only under certain. strictly defined conditions, came 
into full operation only in proportion as an increasing number of parishes were combined 
into unions and were brought under the control of the central authority—a process which 
was virtually complete by about the year 1860. In 1869, 1871 and 1878, the principles 
on which out-door relief should be administered were further emphasized in important 
circulars issued by the central authority, in which they pointed out that relief from 
public funds, which was, under English law, obligatory in the case of those actually 
destitute, could not be extended to persons not belonging to this class without adding 
materially to the cost of relief; but at the same time urged that private charity 
should be directed to the provision of assistance of persons who should not be or were 
not in receipt of public relief. The effect of these principles, which were consistently 
urged upon local poor law authorities in the succeeding years, is seen in the persistent 
reduction of out-door relief. 

The subsequent period is distinguished less by fresh legislation than by internal 
development in the methods of relief, more especially in the provision of special accom- 
modation and treatment in poor law institutions for special classes of poor. The grant 
made by Parliament in 1874-5 in aid of the maintenance of pauper lunatics enabled Boards 
of Guardians to provide additional accommodation for other classes of poor by facilitating 
the removal ‘of the insane to the county and borough asylums. But with the rapid 
growth of population in urban districts additional accommodation for the indoor poor 
became necessary and advantage was taken of this to provide separate establishments. for 
two of the largest classes of workhouse inmates, namely, the sick and children. The 
developments in this direction, which have special importance in the case of London, 
will be noticed more fully in paragraphs 12 and 13. 

— ~(b.) London : Chart 3.—Chart 8 illustrates, on lines similar to those of Chart 2, the 
course of pauperism in London since 1850. In that year the average number receiving 
poor relief is estimated to have’ been approximately 105,000, or 45°9 in every 1,000 of the 
population ; in 1908 the average was 116,000, an actually higher number but, owitig to 
the. growth of population, equivalent to only 24°4 per 1,000. | Made 
....Administration..of the. poor law, like that-.of. public.health. has,—in- the -ease--of 
London, been the subject of special legislation. In virtue of legislation effected in 
the years 1867-1870, a single authority, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, was created 
forthe administration of relief in special institutions to imbecile poor, to casés of 
infectious disease occurring among the poor, and, by a later development, to pauper 
children suffering from special affections, such as ophthalmia, ringworm,.<&e. ..'The 
Asylums Board maintains also a training ship for 600 boys, and homes for children 
remanded by magistrates in the London area. . At the same time the care of the sick poor 
was provided for by the erection of infirmaries by. unions in London, singly or in 
combination (‘‘ Sick Asylum Districts”) ; and finally, it was provided that. the larger part 
of the cost of relief in poor law institutions, and that of’ medical relief outside~ an 
institution should fall.upon the metropolis as a whole through the medium of.a common 
fund, the cost of out-door: relief being left a charge on the individual union. . Chart 3 
illustrates the effect of this legislation. As, regards poor law administration since 1870, 
the process, already referred to, of making special provision in. separate establishments 
for particular classes of poor has been carried-out to a special extent in London, Every 
“union, with one exception, has, singly or in combination, a separate infirmary for the sick 
poor, and a large number of unions have separate institutions for pauper children, which 
are in many cases outside London. Mie a 

_ A map is appended showing for each union in ‘‘Greater London” the rate of the 
average daily number of poor in-receipt of relief (1907-8) per cent. of population. 
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8. Unemployment and pauperism: Chart 4.—In spite of the general decrease of 
pauperism, the numbers in receipt of relief from time to time are, as might be expected, not 
unaftected by periods of industria] depression. The curves in Chart 4 enable a comparison 
to be made between pauperism, as represented by the rates of the numbers relieved in 
proportion to population, and unemployment, as represented by the percentages of 
unemployed members of trade unions for the calendar years 1851-1908. It will be found 
that there is some correspondence between the periods of maximum and minimum 
pauperism with the periods of greater or less want of employment. The rates of 
pauperism relate to England and Wales only, while the rates of unemployment relate 
to the United Kingdom, but in view of the fact that the large majority of the 
returns upon which the rates of unemployment are calculated relate mainly to England 
and Wales, the comparison is not materially affected. 


9. The course of pauperism in England and Wales may be further briefly considered 
from two aspects:—(a) changes in the methods of relief and (b) changes in the 
component elements of pauperism. 


(a) Method of relief: Charts 2 and 3.—AIl systems of poor relief may be classified 
according to the position occupied under them by institutional relief as distinguished from 
relief administered to the poor in their own homes. It will be seen from Chart 2 that in 
England and Wales, as a whole, in-door relief—a term which embraces relief in all 
institutions, except lunatic asylums—has since 1850 grown with the growth of population, 
while the number of out-door paupers in relation to population has decreased by nearly 
70 percent. In London in-door pauperism has, as is indicated in Chart 3, in the last three 
decades actually increased at a rather greater rate than the population, but this increase is 
counterbalanced by the greater decline in out-door pauperism. In these circumstances it 
will be clear, in view of the fact that the population has practically doubled itself since 
1850, that the actual number of persons maintained in institutions at the present time 
will be at least double the number relieved in 1850. The following figures illustrate 
briefly the changes in the system of relief since 1850 :— 


In-poor AND Out-poor PaupErism (ENGLAND AND WALES). 





Average (daily) 
Number of Paupers 
(excluding Casual 
and Insane). 


P t f Total : 
teeny i Ln eS Proportion per 1,000 


Out-door. of Population. 
Year ended at Lady Day. + 





In-door | Out-door } In-door | Out-door| In-door | Out-door Total 
Paupers. | Paupers. | Paupers, | Paupers. | Paupers. | Paupers. 








England and Wales. 














1850 ..| 114,000* | 878,000* 6°5 50°0 56°5 
1870... ors is) oT osertee |ancb ead Cabtmeoresee. 6°4 Hae 44-1 
1890... 2 wee | 165,603 | 530,050 5°8 18°7 24°5 
LO08 2, nee fi dae 9 een fd Oe ee 6:8 15-3 22-1 
London. 
1850... ney watts) say d et a00U 7 al od ORO e 10°5 35°4 45°9 
BOIQi See. fede One| TOOy ey mire Oca tek 10°5 34°0 44:5 
1890535 8. of MMA), ROS 38,554 12°5 9-3 21°38 
L003... ov)-scerttener wits. dan oooe 46,185 9°7 24-4 





14°7 





* These are approximate estimates, See also note * to Table 2 on page 65, 

t Persons who received both in-door and out-door relief on the same day are, for the purpose of 
this table, not included in the number of out-door paupers, in order that the figures may be comparable 
with those quoted for the other years. 


(b) Components of Pauperism: Chart 5.—The further question occurs whether all 
classes of persons relieved have contributed equally to the reduction of the general rate of 
pauperism, There are five main classes of poor distinguished in the official returns ; 
(a) pauper lunatics and idiots, and (b) four classes of sane poor, comprising (1) aged or in- 
firm poor (technically known as “ not able-bodied”) over 16 years of age, (i1) able-bodied 
poor also over 16 years of age, comprising all poor who can be classed as normally able to 
earn their own living by labour, but the majority of whom—about 60 per cent. in the 
case of men—are now, in fact, sick or temporarily disabled at the time of their relief, 
(iii) children under 16 years, and (iv) casual or vagrant poor of all ages. Comparison of 


[ Secrion IV] 





CHart 4. PAUPERISM AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS UNEMPLOYED. AVERAGE NUMBERS FOR EACH YEAR — SEE TABLE 4. 





UNEMPLOYED MEMBERS 


RATE OF PAUPERISM 
PER 1000 OF POP 
OF TRADE UNIONS 
UNEMPLOYED MEMBERS 
OF TRADE UNIONS 
RATE OF PAUPERISM 
PER (000 OF POP* 
PECENTAGE ABOVE 
OR BELOW AVERAGE 
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the components of pauperism at the present time (1908) and sixty years ago (1849) gives 
the following results :— 


1849 anp 1908. 





CoMPonENTS OF PavupERIsM IsT. JANUARY, 























1849*. 1908. 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Ber 00 ot} Sn ex Loon at] Pe 
PoP ‘| pauperism. Pop * | pauperism. 
| E 
(a) Insane and idiot poor 0: 9* 1*4 3°2 LBI 
(b) Sane poor :— 
(i) Aged and infirm adults Ag 22:7 35:9 12°7 4'7°9 
(ii) Adults ordinarily able-bodied 13%9 es 3°5 12°9 
(iii) Children < ae +e ph) 20°7 40°6 6°7 25'°3 
(iv) Casual or vagrant poor —_... we | 0:5 0°8 0°5 15S 
Total (all classes) «... 9s) ss | 63°3 100-0 26°6 100:0 


, * The first year for which figures relating to the lst January can be given. The returns for this 
date did not fully account for the insane in asylums. 


These figures, which are illustrated in Chart 5, show that in relation to population 
every class of pauper has decreased since 1850 with two exceptions, the classes of insane 
poor and of vagrant or casual poor. The increase in the number of the insane is, in the 
main, evidence of the increased institutional treatment of this class, which has been 
adopted as much on medical grounds as on those of public order. Out of the whole 
number of insane poor in 1908, 86 per cent. were in asylums and institutions specially 
provided for the insane and idiots. The increase of casual and vagrant poor since 1850 
is also very largely due to the fact that since that date special provision has been made for 
this class in casual wards attached to the workhouses; but the number of vagrants 
fluctuates widely from year to year. 

Apart from these two special classes, it is apparent that every class of pauper in 
proportion to population has declined: the decrease being about 74 per cent. in the case 
of children and able-bodied adults and 44 per cent. in the case of the aged and infirm. 
At the present time, the figures show that rather more than 85 per cent. of the aggregate 
pauperism of England and Wales consists of children or of adults who receive public 
assistance on account of physical or mental disability. 


In-door relief in 1908.—The change in the character of pauperism, suggested by 
the foregoing figures, is most strongly marked in the sphere of-in-door or institutional 
relief. In 1850 all classes of poor to whom relief in their own homes was not granted, 
were maintained in the workhouses of the several unions. At the present date the Poor 
Law makes use of at least six or seven classes of establishment suited to the needs of 
various classes of poor. In the workhouses, which were in the first instance provided 
chiefly for the relief of the able-bodied, and in which the administration was, therefore, 
intentionally deterrent, the sick, the aged and the infirm now greatly preponderate. At 
the same time, separate infirmaries have been provided by many of the large unions 
exclusively for the sick ; children (except the sick) are now for the most part in separate 
Poor Law schools and institutions ; only a small number of the insane—and these mainly 
the class of senile dements—remain in the workhouses ; and finally, about 11,000 out of 
237,000 in-door paupers relieved in 1908 were boarded out in private establishments 
designed for the care and education of the blind, or the deat and dumb, and in training 
and industrial homes, training ships and similar institutions, 


10. Pauperism in urban and rural districts: Chart 6.—Chart 6 illustrates the difference 
between London and certain groups of provincial urban and rural districts in regard to the 
rates of pauperism obtaining in each of them, ‘The chart shows both the rate per cent. 
on population of the average (daily) pauperism, and of the pauperism of a twelyemonth 
(the year ended 30th September 1907) (see paragraph 4), and thus illustrates certain 
important differences in the character of pauperism in urban and rural areas. On the 
average (daily) pauperism, it will be seen that the rural unions rank highest with a rate 
of 2°9 per cent. of population, while London and the purely urban unions have a rate of 
2°6 and 2°0 per cent respectively. On the pauperism of a twelvemonth, however, the rate 
in London unions (7'1 per cent.) which exceeds that of any other group of areas, is 23 
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times the average rate for a eri while the rate:of pauperism - in the purely urban unions 
rises on the same reckoning 24 times, from 2°0 to 5°0 per cent. .The rates obtaining in 
rural areas on the other hand are affected to a much less extent, being 5:0 for the year as 
compared with 2°9 for the day. These results point, on the one ‘hand, to the fact that the 
largest class of pauper in rural districts consists of old people whose relief is of a more 
permanent character, and, on the cther, to the existence in urban unions of infirmaries and 
other special institutions, ‘whose population is of a fluctuating character. 


11. Pauperism in age groups: Chart 7.—-The age grouping of persons in receipt of public 
relief is important as an indication of the period of life at which pauperism most commonly 
occurs. Statistics relating to the paupers relieved on 31st March, 1906, grouped at various 
ages, have recently been obtained by the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and. Relief 
of Distress to whose courtesy in supplying the results of their investigations the figures 
for England and Wales in Table 6 are due. These figures are illustrated in Chart 7. 
From this chart. it will be apparent that after childhood, which for purposes of statistics 
of poor relief is reckoned as embracing all ages under 16 years, pauperism is comparatively 
very. low until after the age of 60 years ; from this point the proportion of pauperism to 
population grows with marked rapidity. This is shown briefly in the following figures :— 


Paupers under 16 years of age ... 237,721= 2°12 per cent. of corresponding age 
group of population (1901). 
y 162607) ae 1. 199,889 = 1:05 e j 

- over 60 e ves Ol oe Loner . 


9 





817,012 2°51 per cent. of total population 
(1901). 


The recently enacted Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, will no doubt have a material 
effect on the numbers receiving poor relief at the more advanced ages, 


12. Children under the poor law: Charts 8 and 9,—About one-fourth of the 
average number of poor in receipt of relief consists of children under 16 years of age. 
On the 1st January, 1908, pauper children (other than the insane and casuals) numbered 
234,792; but of these only 70,991 were under the direct care of the guardians: the 
remainder were simply children whcse parents were in receipt of outdoor relief. ~For the 
children under the immediate care of the poor law provision has been made in various 
forms. From an early date it was recognized as desirable to remoye children from the 
workhouses. An Act of 1844 allowed unions to combine with the object of providing 
schools (‘ district schools’) in which pauper children should be maintained and educated 
apart from the workhouse, and ten school districts were formed on this plan, but at the 
present time only six are in existence. More commonly individual unions have preferred 
to provide separate institutions (‘ separate schools”’) of their own. In comparatively 
recent years this system has been considerably extended. Ina large number of cases the 
separate institution has taken the form of groups of cottages (the Cottage Home system) 
which are frequently provided with school buildings of their own, By an alternative 
method, the children are in some unions housed in cottages scattered over a district, from 
which they are sent to the neighbouring public elementary schools. At the present time 
some 179 unions comprising most of the larger urban unions in the country have provided 
separate establishments of one form or another for children. For the traiing of the 
older children under their care, the Guardians of many. unions also make use of ‘training 
ships and of .various other establishments, such as industrial homes and_ schools, 
especially in the case of the blind and the deaf and dumb. rin. 


Finally, must be noticed the system, initiated in the decade 1870-80, by which children 
are boarded out with foster parents at- a weekly charge. This system has for various 
reasons been considered by Guardians to be less satisfactory than that of maintenance and 
education. in separate institutions, and the number of children. boarded out on. the 
Ist seein A: 1908, was only 8,565. 


- Under'the Poor Law Acts, 1889 and 1899, Boards. ny Guardians ‘are empowered to 
exercise the rights of parents: in certain cases of neglected children. On the 1st June, 
1908, 12,417 children were thus adopted. 


The following. figures relating to the lst January, 1908, illustrate the various 
methods .of dealing with children, except.insane and idiot children and children of 
vagrants, who are under the direct care of the Guardians. 


CHART 7: [Secrion IV] 
AGE INCIDENCE oF PauPERISM™ (1906,) 
(Census oF 31% MarcH 1906) 
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- | [ Secrion IV} : 
CHARTS. CHILDREN UNDER THE Poor Law. 
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CHILDREN UNDER THE DIRECT CARE OF THE GUARDIANS, 1 JANUARY, 1908. 
(ENGLAND AND WALES.) 


(1.) In establishments provided by Poor Law Authorities :— 








(i) Workhouses, infirmaries, and sick asylums es dus os ae ww» 22,483 
(ii) Separate establishments for children :— 

(a) District Schools de nae re a a Gad wa ar baba es ae gS 
(b) Separate Schools _ ... a .. we ie ee ee Oey ey Be), 
(c) Grouped Cottage Homes... sat ae es ook bh te Oo oe 
(d) Scattered Homes... 1 eo $3 i. oF % aE 5,294 

(e) Receiving Homes and other Homes not classed under the preceding 
headings ... ae Sh ois fe 8 Rip site We 2,702 

(iii) Institutions belonging to the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District 
(other than fever or smallpox hospitals and institutions for imbeciles) ... 1,864 
(iv) Other establishments under the control of Guardians ... : 3 : 18 
Total ie rere DOE 

(2.) In establishments not provided by Poor Law Authorities, e.g., Institutions for blind, 
deaf and dumb; training ships, industrial training homes, &c. on Hh esa 9,369 
(3.) Children boarded out ... nn ae a. ; : 8,569 
TOTAL = ... 720,991 





The development of separate accommodation for children is illustrated graphically in 
Chart 8 ; while Chart 9 on the same page shows the changes in the educational methods 
applied to pauper children. It appears that about 48 per cent. of the children of school 
age maintained in poor law establishments on Ist January, 1908, were sent to public 
elementary schools, and about 35 per cent. were being educated in “ separate iat} 
“ district schools.” Practically no children now receive their education in workhouses, 
except infants under three years of age and special classes of children who from infirmity 
or other causes cannot be dealt with otherwise. 


13. Poor Law Medical Service-—At the present time about 31 per cent. of the 
whole number of persons in receipt of relief, or about 250,000 persons, may be taken to 
be under medical treatment by poor-law medical officers.* Medical treatment is provided 
both in the workhouses and infirmaries and to the poor in their own homes. 

The staff engaged in the medical service, particularly the nursing staff, attached to 
the poor-law institutions, has developed in a striking manner in recent years, as will be 
seen from the following figures :— 


att itt 




















—_— | 1875, | 1885. | 1895, | 1907. 
cop pee oid eee ne oree ae Ty eaney ECSECTTTEERET UE 
Officers belonging to the poor-law medical service in | 

workhouses and infirmaries (England and Wales) :— | 
Medical officers (including assistant medical 147 781 830 1,016 
officers). ! 

Dispensers and assistant dispensers ... ae mn 23 32 4} 71 
Nurses ... Ne is By uf es 1,686 2,019 3,639 6,537 
Total ... as 57 LY j33 os 2,456 3,132 4,513 7,624 
$m qq 

Increase in period 1875-1907, 210 per cent. 
Number of indoor paupers on 1 January it 156,000 | 195,000 | 225,000 | 282,000 











El a Se 
Increase in period 1875-1907, 81 per cent. 


The growth of infirmary accommodation is equally marked. Prior to 1870 the sick 
poor were for the most part tended in sick wards within the workhouses, but shorily 
after that date separate infirmaries commenced to be provided. By 1880 the infirmary 
accommodation in London (not including the accommodation provided in the institutions 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board) amounted to 9,046 beds, and by 1907 to 
16,465 beds. 

Cost of Poor Relief. 

14. The cost of poor relief may be considered from two points of view. On the 
one hand, we may regard only the aggregate expenditure which is classed as 
poor relief, and ascertain what burden that expenditure represents in relation to the 


* This figure is exclusive of lunatics in asylums, and is based on information obtained and 
kindly supplied for this volume by the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress. 
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population (= cost per head of population) or in relation to the wealth of the property 
upon which that burden is imposed in the shape of rates or taxes (= cost per pound of 
the rateable value of property). On the other hand, we may consider the expenditure 
on relief in relation to the persons relieved, and by analysing the aggregate expenditure 
on poor relief into its constituent factors, ascertain whether a particular branch of relief 
is responsible for any increase or decrease of the cost. 


15. Cost of Poor Relief in the United Kingdom.—The total expenditure (not includ- 
ing expenditure out of loans) on poor relief, as quoted in the official returns, was, for 
1906-7, 16,428,064. The following figures show the cost in relation to population 
and to rateable value. 





Cee ae Expenditure on Expenditure | Expenditure 
oe Relief per Head | per £ of 
pty ' of Population, | Rateable Value. 


) 


























: | £ | a Oy, | Miele 
England and Wales* _... Ea x 13,957,224 | one | 1 44 
Scotlandf .. ae ae a = 1,422,375 5 113 1 it 
Irelandt” ... on eR a me 1,048,465 | 4 94 1 44 
Total een eres 16,428,064.._| 7 6} | se 

*Year ended Lady Day, 1907. + Year ended 15th May, 1907. 


t Year ended 30th September, 1907. 


For a more correct comparison between the three divisions of the Kingdom, the 
expenditure on the maintenance of the insane in the asylums (amounting to £443,420$ 
in 1906-7) and under the Medical Charities Acts (amounting to £193,981 in 1906-7) 
should be included in the case of Ireland (see paragraph 2) and, if thus corrected, the 
cost of relief to the poor for the whole Kingdom becomes rather over £17,000,000. 


16. Cost of poor relief in England and Wales in relation to rateable value and 
population : Chart 10.—Chart 10 illustrates the relative growth of the cost of poor relief, 
of population, and of rateable value in England and Wales since 1850. Comparison of 
the three curves in this chart shows that, disregarding the periodic fluctuations in the cost 
of relief, which correspond to some extent with those shown in the curve of pauperism in 
Chart 2, the cost of poor relief in the period prior to about the middle of the decade 1890- 
1900 barely exceeded the growth of population and actually declined by comparison with 
the increase in the annual value of property which bears the greater part of the burden of 
relief. Between 1894 and 1906, however, the continuous rise in the cost of relief is very 
marked, the rate of increase being rather more rapid than in the case of rateable value and 
a good deal greater than in the case of population. Thus, the cost of poor relief increased 
ol per cent. during these twelve years, while rateable value and population increased only 
28 and 15 per cent. respectively. : 


The relation between the cost of relief, population and the rateable value of property, 
which in Chart 9 is indicated by showing the figures for each year in percentages of the 
values for 1850, may be more precisely expressed by the following figures :— 





| | 
— | 1850-59. | 1870-79. | 1880-89. | 1890-99. | 1900-07. 
| i | | 











Average cost of poor relief :— Pager pars Silly, 1 laren pSeute Soo. 8. d, 
(i.) Per head of population ee es Sp edge nang sprees EB Sn oles 6 3d ete 
1 4 

4 4 





Gi.) Per £ of rateable value ote fe 1 #68 dal’ bal adi: Bone 6 22 





Hence, the burden of poor relief measured by the value of the property liable to local 
rates, was actually lower in. 1900-07 than in 1850-59, in spite of the increased 
expenditure in recent years. Measured by population, the cost of poor relief is nearly 
one-third higher than it was at the beginning of the period. 


17. Causes of inerease in the cost of relief—To ascertain the causes of the increase 
in the cost of relief it is necessary to analyse the items that go to make up the cost. 





§ See page xxviii. of 57th Report of Inspectors of Lunatics, (Ud. 4302—1908). 
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( Bar the Figures on which this Chartis based see Table y To Face page 56. 
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The following figures show for England and Wales the amounts expended on the various 
items of relief in the years ended Lady-day 1857 and 1907. 
































1856-7 1906-7,* 
Items. Rate per Rate per 
Expendi- head of Expendi- head of 
ture. Estimated ture. Estimated 
Population. Population. 
| oe ite 17 £ Saad gal § 
In-maintenancetT... | = 1,088,558 1 1% 3,073,752 1 94 
Out-relief 7 ne Ye 3,152,278 3. 34 3,211,280 1 104 
Maintenance of lunatics in asylums, &e. 377,658 QO 4% PARAL e 1 4} 
Selaties, ae ot officers... St. 637,629 0 8 Zale Til bi od, 
Loan charges, 7.e., Principal of Loans repaid 217,196 0 2% 1,227,939 0 84 
and interest on loans. | 
Other expenses of, or immediately connected 425,437 0 52 1,592,186 0 11 
with relief. 
Total ot tial |. O98, 400 6 2} 13,957,224 eee 





* Some adjustment has been made in the expenditure on certain items shown in the published 
return for 1906-7 in order that the particulars may correspond with those for 1856-7. 

+ This term denotes the cost not only of the food and clothing of the inmates of poor law 
institutions, but also the cost of warming, lighting, and keeping the premises clean. 


It will be seen at once from the table that in contrast with the increase in all other 
items, there has been a considerable diminution in the rate of out-relief per head of 
population since 1857, amounting to no less than 44 per cent. ‘This reduction in the 
cost of relief coincides with the reduction in the number of outdoor paupers. As regards 
in-maintenance the rise is mainly accounted for by the increase of indoor pauperism, since 
the average number of poor (other than lunatics in asylums) who were maintained 
in institutions in 1906-7 numbered 264,000 as compared with about 123,000 in 
1856-7. Expenditure on maintenance of lunatics in asylums, &e., rose from 43d. to 
1s. 44d. per head of population during the period 1857-1907, but the number of insape 
thus provided for is between five and six times greater than in 1857. Salaries, &c., of 
officers have also more than doubled, but the number of officers has also largely increased, 
especially so in the case of medical officers and nurses, while the rate of remuneration has 
been raised in the poor law as in other local services. The increase in the rate of 
expenditure on loan charges is attributable to the numerous establishments (new work- 
houses, infirmaries, and children’s homes) which have been erected in recent years. 


18. The average cost of an indoor pauper and an outdoor pauper, based on the 
average number of paupers relieved, can be stated with sufficient accuracy for the year 
1906-7, but corresponding figures for the year 1856-7 can only be estimated. The 
comparison drawn in the following table must therefore be taken us approximate only. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL Cost oF AN INDOOR AND Ourpoor PaupEr.t 
































| 1856-7. 1906-7. 
| | | Tene 
Cost per Cost per 
Bose _, | head of Cost j head of 
Eee | Paupers. Leppros.) Paupers. 
unset, Angee HOE. 
Cost of relieft :— a ao S-Plus? 
(i.) To paupers in poor law institutions... | 2,039,000 Lande 7,731,000 29 aD 
(ii.) To paupers in receipt of out-relief 3,482,000 4° 13 3,828,000 | Sak 
Total 5,521,000 ROP Oh leashed 7 








{ The cost of maintenance and other expenses connected with lunatics in asylums, &c., are not 
included. General administration expenses have been apportioned between indoor and outdoor relief 
in proportion to the aggregate expenditure on each, and on this account the figures for 1906-7 will 
be found to differ slightly from those published in the 37th Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board. 
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From the above figures it appears that the average cost per indoor pauper increased 
76 per cent. during the period 1857-1907, and that of an outdoor pauper 52 per cent. 
The facts and figures adduced in other parts of this memorandum pointing to the 
changed character of the recipients of poor relief go far to explain the increased cost of 
indoor relief. The sick and infirm need more elaborate treatment than do the able-bodied 
poor, and the relative increase of this class of poor has been accompanied by provision 
for their accommodation and treatment in special wards or institutions on the lines 
demanded by the developments of medical and surgical practice. The accommodation for 
children in separate institutions and the necessary appointment of a suitable staff for their 
management have equally involved an additional heavy expenditure. It is impracticable 
to distinguish the cost of the various forms of indoor relief, but the bare comparison of 
the cost per pauper over a period of 50 years conceals both the change in the character 
of the persons dealt with by the poor law and the specialisation of treatment which 
accounts for the increase in the cost of their relief. The higher rate of relief to outdoor 
poor is largely explained by the fact that in contrast with the practice half a century ago, 
out-relief is now very largely limited to the class of aged and infirm, who are permanently 
or quasi-permanently disabled. It has thus become possible to grant relief on a scale 
more nearly adequate than formerly. 
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THE POOR LAW AND PAUPERISM. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


of the Principal Statutes, Orders, and Circulars, and other matters 
affecting the Poor Law and Pauperism. | 








ENGLAND AND WALES. 





1834.—Poor Law Amendment Act. 


(Provided for the constitution of Poor Law Commission as central authority, with power 
to combine parishes into unions for poor relief, to require erection of workhouses, to 
make regulations as to relief of able-bodied poor, and all other matters.) 


1844.—Poor Law Amendment Act. 
(Supplemented Act of 1834, and provided for combination of poor law unions into 
school districts.) 
1844.—Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order. 
(The Order which is applicable mainly to rural and small urban unions, defined the 
conditions under which outdoor relief might be given to able-bodied men and women.) 
184'7,—Consolidated General Order. 
(Regulated procedure of Guardians—powers and duties of poor law officers and the conduct 
of the workhouse.) 


184'7.—Poor Law Board as central poor law authority established under 10 & 11 
Vict., c. 109. 
1852.—Outdoor Relief Regulation Order. 


(This Order, which is similar in scope to, but less prohibitive than, the Order of 1844, is 
applicable to London and large urban unions.) 


1857.—Medical Appointments Order. 


(For the improvement of the medical service.) 
1861-4.—Trade depression : Lancashire Cotton Famine. 
1862.—Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act. 


(Permitted Guardians to send children to approved institutions for industrial training, and 
for blind, deaf and dumb, and other special classes of children. The number of children 
now maintained in this class of institution is about 8,000.) 


Union Assessment Committee Act. 
(Established the existing machinery for the valuation of property liable to be rated to the 
poor rate.) 


1864.—Report of Select Committee of House of Commons on Poor Relief. 
(Urging increased powers for Central Authority and special treatment of London.) 


1864-5.—Metropolitan Houseless Poor Acts. 
(Required provision of casual wards in all unions and parishes in London.) 


1865.—Union Chargeability Act. 
(Throwing the cost of relief on the union instead of-on the parish. The Act also reduced 
the period within which a non-settled pauper could be removed from a union from three 


years to one year.) 
1866-8.—Trade depression : specially felt in London. 


1867.—Metropolitan Poor Act. 
(Created the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund for the equalisation of part of the cost of 
poor relief in London, enabled the Metropolitan Asylum District to be formed, and led 
to improved treatment of the sick poor in sick asylums, separate infirmaries and 


dispensaries.) 


General Order for Accounts. 
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1869.—Mr. Goschen’s Circular to Metropolitan Unions. 
(This circular pointed out the necessity of restricting public relief given by poer law 
authorities to the destitute, leaving other classes of poor to private charity, which should 
be organised in each district.) 


Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act. 
(Provided for establishment of training ships for pauper boys and made expenses of boarding 
out a charge on the Common Poor Fund.) 


Valuation (Metropolis) Act. 


1870.—-First Boarding Out Order. 


(Allowing children to be boarded out with foster parents beyond the union to which they 
belong—chiefly applicable to urban unions.) 


Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act. 
(Further equalization of charges for relief affecting cost of indoor poor in workhouses 
infirmaries and sick Asylums.) 


1871.—Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act. 
(Requiring Guardians of all unions to provide casual wards, and to make regulations as 
to task of work and period of detention.) 


Local Government Board Act. 
(Constituting Local Government Board the central poor law and publia health authority.) 


Mr. Stansfeld’s Circular as to Administration of outdoor relief. 


Circular as to establishment of first (poor law) training ship for (500) boys— 
the ‘ Goliath.” 


First Central Poor Law Conference. 


1874.—Parliamentary Grant in aid of cost of pauper lunatics in asylums. 
(Leading to removal of insane from workhouses to county and borough asylums.) 


1878.—Mr. Sclater Booth’s Circular. 
(Emphasizing the principles put forward in the circular of 1871 as to the REET eS 
of outdoor relief, and illustrating the successful operation of them.) 


1879.—Poor Law Act. 


(Provided for the combination of unions for any purpose of relief, and allowing Boards of 
Guardians to subscribe to hospitals, nursing associations, institutions for the blind, deaf 
and dumb, &c., rendering useful aid in the administration of poor relief.) 


1882.—Casual Poor Act. 


(Allowed detention of vagrants till second morning (and in certain cases till the touths 
morning) after admission to the casual w ards.) 


1885.—Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act. 
1825-1&87.—Trade depression and considerable want of employment. 


1886.—Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular to local authorities as to Pauperism and Distress. 


(Urging the provision of work, where possible, which should not involve the stigma of 
pauperism and which all could perform, such as spade husbandry on sewage farms, laying- 
' out open spaces, street cleansing, paving, and other rough work.) 


1888.—Select Committee of House of Lords on Poor Relief. 


Local Government Act. 
(Gave increased grants from Imperial funds in aid of poor law expenditure.) 


1889.--Poor Law Act: Prevention of Cruelty to and Protection of Children’s Act. 


(Providing for the adoption by Guardians of deserted children and children whose parents 
are in prison, and for the maintenance and control by the Guardians of such children.) 


Boarding Out Orders. 


(Regulating the boarding out of orphan or deserted pauper children within or beyond the 
the limits of the union to which they belong.) 


Royal Commission on Blind, Deaf, and Dumb. 
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1890.—Lunacy Act. 
(Led to increased transfer of insane from workhouses to county and borough asylums.) 
Committee of House of Lords on Poor Relief. 
(Recommended various improvements in poor law infirmaries. ) 


1891.—Public Health (London) Act. 


(Provided for admission of non-pauper patients to fever and small-pox hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board.) 


1892.—Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. 


(Inquired into methods of assisting aged poor through and outside the poor law, including 
Old Age Pensions : no fundamental change in poor law system recommended.) 


1892-5.—Trade depression and unemployment. 
(Circulars to local authorities similar to that of 1886.) 


1894.—Local Government Act. 


(Removed the property qualification for election of a guardian and abolished ex-officio and 
nominated guardians. The Act allowed the election of women as guardians. ) 


1895.—Circular setting forth the principles of workhouse administration: Memo- 
randum on nursing in workhouse sick wards. 


1896.—Circular as to classification in Workhouses. 
Poor Law Officer’s Superannuation Act. 
Report of Departmental Committee on Metropolitan Poor Law Schools. 


(Recommended abolition of poor law schools in block buildings (“ barrack schools ’’).) 


1397.—-Order as to Nursing in Workhouses. 


(Final abolition of paupers as nurses: provision of skilled nurses in sick wards required. ) 
Infant Life Protection Act. 


Order placing children suffering from diseases of eye, skin or scalp, defective 
children and children remanded by magistrates in London under the care 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


1899.—Poor Law Act. 


(Adoption of neglected children by Guardians under Act of 1889 extended to orphans and 
children of persons unfit to have control of them. The same Act gives power to detain 
for 168 hours workhouse inmates who may be in the habit of frequently discharging 
themselves and seeking re-admission. ) 


1900.—Mr. Chaplin’s Circular. 

(Urging more complete classification of inmates of workhouses, and the further vemoval of 
imbeciles and children from workhouses, and recommending that, special treatment 
should be given to the aged deserving poor in workhouses, and that any outdoor relief 
given to the aged should be adequate.) 


1904.—Circular recommending increased use of training ships for pauper boys. 
(On the Ist January, 1908, 916 boys were maintained on various ships.) 


Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Act. 


(Provided that in considering the amount of outdoor relief to be granted, sick pay up to 5s. 
a week received from a Friendly Society should not be reckoned.) 


1904-6.—Period of want of Employment: Mr. Long’s scheme for relief of distress. 
1905.—Relief (School Children) Order. 


(Providing for the feeding of underfed children attending public elementary schools. 
This order has now been, in effect, superseded by the provisions of the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act, 1906.) | 


Boarding Out Order : Amended Regulations, 
Unemployed Workmen Act. 
1906-9.—_Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. 
1906.—Report on inquiry into Poor Law Administration in the Poplar Union. 
Report of Departmental Committee on Vagrancy. 
1908.—Old Age Pensions Act. 
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SECTION IV.—THE POOR LAW AND PAUPERISM. 


TABLES SHOWING THE DATA ON WHICH THE CHARTS IN THIS 
SECTION ARE BASED. 





Tasie I.—PAUPERISM IN THE UnitTED KINGDOM. 


Average daily number of paupers of all classes relieved, and the rate per 1000 of estimated 
population for the years ended Lady-day, 1850 to 1908. 





Year to 
Lady-day. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
18893 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 __ 
1894 


Average daily number of paupers of all classes relieved, and rate per 1000 of population. 





England and 


Number of paupers. 


} 





Wales. Scotland.f 
1,008,700 119,000 
941,315 119,000 
915,675 118,000 
886,362 114,000 
864,617 114,000 
897,686 119,000 
917,084 120,471 
885,010 120,867 
908,886 125,213 
865,446 124,227 
844,633 122,013 
883,921 120,906 
917,142 124,191 
1,079,382 126,319 
1,014,978 127,560 
951,899 127,714 
916,152 128,343 
931,546 126,042 
992,640 128,361 
1,018,140 136,236 
1,032,800 136,065 
1,037,360 132,466 
977,200 130,202 
883,688 124,742 
827,446 117,731 
800,914 111,924 
749,476 107,945 
719,949 104,234 
729,089 101,565 
765,455 100,359 
808,030 101,777 
790,937 103,916 
788,289 103,471 
782,422 100,358 
765,914 98,386 
768,938 95,454 
780,712 95,473 
796,036 97,591 
800,484 97,642 
795,617 97,068 
775,217 95,643 
759,730 93,077 
744,757 91,710 
758,776 91,339 
787,933 92,366 


Treland.t 


526,216¢ 
225,747 
170,082 
132,412 
96,814 


81,748 
64,172 
51,642 
47,046 
41,665 


43,342 
48,607 
69,198 
64,564 
64,816 


63,147 
60,780 
64,863 
69,135 
69,639 


68,033 
68,085 
68,455 
74,834 
77,800 


76,867 
74,592 
75,943 
81,296 
87,001 


94,605 
114,467 
111,579 
109,932 
108,770 


105,110 
105,926 
124,626 
111,611 
108,379 


105,713 
104,124 
103,677 
100,551 
100,261 


Rate per 1000 of population. 


England and 
Wales.” 


574 
53:0 
50-9 
48:7 
47:0 


48-2 
48°7 
46°5 
47-2 
44-4 


42:9 
44-4 
45°6 
53°0 
49°2 


45°6 
43°3 


SCOR WDW MONA 


bo bo DO bo ©) GO OO wrn wo WOR ee 


CO me : : : ; 
AR DAUWDHD BAUnnwa wooden 


bo bo db 
© 06 GD 
ww COO 


27°3 
26°4 
25°6 
25°8 
26°5 





Scotland.f 


41°8 
41°4 
40°7 
389'1 
88°8 


40°2 
40°5 
40°3 
41°6 
41:0 


40-1 
39°6 
40°5 
40°8 
40°8 


40°5 
-40°3 
39°2 
39°6 
416 


41:2 
39°7 
38°6 
36°6 
34°2 


32°2 
30°7 
29°3 
28°3 
27:7 


27°8 
28°0 
27°6 
26°6 
25°9 


24°9 
24°8 
25:1. 
24°9 
24°6 


2471 
23:3 
22°7 
22-4 
22-4 


ee ee 


fat et be 
He 
rare 


Ireland. 


+ 


metpropn ws) 


MEMO WIHSw NSSYW 


or AOU AMISH WNHOAK 


ee ee ee ae 
KOM WE RDorack 


& PwONMMWN NNO 


15:4 


jook 
S 
or 


18:0 
22:0 
21-7,, 
21°6 
21:7 


2171 
21°4 
25°4 
23°0 
22°6 


22:2 
22:1 
22°2 
21-7 
21°8 


* Hngland and Wales :—The mean of the numbers of paupers relieved on 1st January of year mentioned and on 
Ist July preceding. The figures for years prior to 1872 contain estimates of the number of paupers relieved in a few. 
places not incorporated in unions in those years, and from which no returns of pauperism were received. But the 
slight extent to which the figtires are affected may be inferred from the fact that by the year 1850, 84 per cent. of the 
population was accounted for in the returns, and by 1858, only 2 per cent. of the population was unrepresented in 
the official figures. ; 

+ Scotland :—For the years 1850 to 1855 the estimated numbers of paupers (as given on p. 271, App. lvi., | 
Cd. 2022, Sess. 1904), relieved on one day in May of each year preceding that mentioned ; and for later years the 
averages given on pages 470-1 of Cd. 1761—1903, and in the annual reports of the Local Government Board for 


Scotland. 


t Ireland :—The average daily numbers in receipt of relief in each of the financial years. 


relieved in 1850 is attributed to the distress consequent on the potato famine. 


The abnormal number 
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TABLE 1—continued. 





Average daily number of paupers of all classes relieved and rate per 1,000 of population. 

























Year to Number of paupers. Rate per 1,000 of population. 
Lady-day. = 
pec oagite ae Scotland.t Ireland.t Ppeley et Scotland.f Treland.t 
1895 796,913 94,119 99,083 26°5 22°6 21°6 
1896 816,019 96,377 98,117 26°38 22°9 21°5 
1897 814,887 98,325 96,987 26°5 23°1 21°4 
1898 813,986. 99,528 100,904 26°2 23-2 22°3 
1899 831,938. 99,658 108,174 26°5 22°9 2379 
1900 792,367 99,010 101,972 25:0 22°6 22°6, 
1901 781,298 98,840 99,097 24:3 22°3 22:2 
1902 801,356 99,575 99,941 24°6 22:2 22:5 
1903 822.786 101,191 101,060 24°9 22:3 22°8 
1904 837,680 103,381 100,202 25-1 22:6 22:7 
1905 884,365 105,956 101,394 26:2 22°9 23°0 
1906 898,259 109,094 106,047 26°3 23°3 24-1 
1907 893,316 109,281 101,183 25:9, 23°1 23°1 
1908 898,474 108.554 101,181 25°7 22°7 23:71 








LEE 
; * + + For notes see previous page. 


Tasie 2.—Pavuperism In Encuanp anpD WALES, AND Lonpon, 


Mean number of paupers (excluding casuals and insane) relieved, and the rate per 1,000 
of estimated population, distinguishing indoor pauperism. 

















Total, pauperism (excluding casuals and insane). Indoor pauperism (excluding casuals and insane) 
Year England and Wales England and Wales 
ended (including London). London. (including London). London. 
Lady- | 
day. 
Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 
Number. 1,000 of Number. 1,000 of Number. 1,000 of Number. 1,000 of 
= population. s population. 2 population. be population. 

















1850 | 992,000 565 105,000 114,000 65 24,000, 10'S 
1855 | 885,000 47-0 — 114,000 671 — | — 
1860. | 795,719 40-4 85,853 101,160 51 24518 | 00 
1865. |} 901,443. 432 | 93,555 118,034 57 27,032 | 9-2 
1870 | 979,073 44-1 141,478 140,778 6:4 33,289 | 105 
1875 | 744,271 31-4 98,187 128,979 55 34,775 10°1 
1880 | 740,620 29:2 85,735 158,554 63 42,583 11°5 
1885 | 695,368 25:8 84,936 162,386 6:0 48,204 123 
695,653 24:5 90,362 165,603 5:8 51,808 12:5 
678,830 23°6 89,505 163,357 57 51,641 123 
662,144 22:8 86,542 163,471 56 51,239 1241 
674,443 22:9 89,667 169,155 BT 52,923 124 
698,603 23:5 95,844 179,881 61 56,128 1341 
705,967 23-5 96,215 183,532 6-1 57,114 131 
720,964 23-7 98,697 186,504 61 58,295 13°3 
716,008 23°3 97,462 185,862 6-0 57,919 131 
712.866 22-9 97,082 187,664 6-0 58,088 13-0 
728.113 23-2 98,152 190,397 6-1 59,258 13-2 
688,505 21-7 98,324 188,423 59 59,359 13-1 
675127 21-1 96,720 186,312 5:8 57,904 126 
692,875 21-2 100,278 195,528 6-0 59,543 131 
203,604 6-2 61.432 13-4 
709,473 21:5 104,220 61438 13-4 

- 722,070 21-6 105,588 211,019 6-3 
| : 143 
764,589 22:6 113,547 24-4 229, 217 6-6 66,306 
774,209 29-7 | 117,294 25:0 229°724 6:7 68,430 146 
769,777 22:3 113,516 24:0 239'329 67 68,626 14% 
772,346 221 116,038 24-4 237,549 68 69,853 147 





® See note * to Table 1 as to the manner of arriving at “mean numbers” and as to the particulars for early 


years. The italic figures are approximate only. 
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TaBLeE 3.—PavpPERISM IN GREATER LONDON (PAUPERS, EXCLUDING LUNATICS IN 
ASYLUMS, ETC., AND CASUAL PAUPERS) 1907-8. 


eee aer eee sre ese sre as eee er reer eeeeeerr ———————_— 




































Percentage Percentage 
Mean of Mean of 
Name of Number of | Pauperism Name of Number of | Pauperism 
Poor Law Union. Paupers | to estimated Poor Law Union. Paupers | to estimated 
1907-08.* | Population 1907-08.* | Population 
(1907).+ (1907). 
London. Stepney da ae cee 2,323 4:0 
Bermondsey : 6,471 5:0 Strand if ay Pe 1,459 86 
Bethnal Green ne Dae 2°5 Wandsworth ... . 6,715 1:4 
Camberwell : ol Westminster ... ead 791 2°6 
Chelsea... ans 2°8 Whitechapel ... ae 1,920 2°3 
City of London 6-1f Woolwich ons 1 meg adel We] 
Fulham : 1:2 
Greenwich sae 2°8 Outer London. 
Hackney : 2°3 Barnet ee 1,034 15 
Hammersmith ... Use. Brentford . re 3,013 17 
Hampstead 0°8 Bromley (part) a 2,187 2:4 
Holborn oe 4°75 Croydon ie a 3,433 15 
Islington 2°8 Dartford (part) i 1,422 2°5 
Kensington 16 Edmonton ; re 5,173 1:3 
Lambeth 2°2 Epping (part) Ze 348 1:9 
Lewisham ae a 19 Epsom (part) = 879 16 
Mile End Old Town ... 2°8 Godstone (part) ee 63 19 
Paddington oe 1°5 Hatfield (part) <a 23 3°2 
Poplar ... ty aoe 5-0 Hendon Ne to 879 1:4 
St. George-in-the-Hast 2°9 Kingston (part) sae Re 3,428 - 22 
St. George’s ... oa a7 Richmond ... és aa 964 1:8 
St. Giles and St. George, 3:9 Romford (part) vr abe 1,373 15 
Bloomsbury. Staines ove cos ove | 876 2:3 
St. Marylebone : _ 3°0 Uxbridge... vi iss 1,152 2°6 
St. Pancras... 2°5 Watford (part) eee 190 1:9 
Shoreditch 2a West Ham Bae ele 16,810 2:3 
Southwark ao Willesden... eee ry) 2,077 1-4 


















* The mean number arrived at as indicated in note * Table 1. 

+ Population estimated for 1907 on the basis of the rate of increase between 1891 and 1901. 

¢ These rates are somewhat too high. The calculations are necessarily based on the resident population which in 
the case of the central districts has been reduced by the growth of business premises and by the migration of many 
of the well-to-do classes to other districts. 


Taste 4.—PAUPERISM AND 


UnEMpLOYMENT, 1851-1908. 























Rate of Pauperism Percentage of Rate of Pauperism Percentage of 
(exclusive of Numbers of (exclusive of Numbers of 
Calendar casuals and insane) Trade Union Calendar casuals and insane) Trade Union 
Year. per 1,000 of Members Year. per 1,000 of Members 
| estimated population. Unemployed. estimated population, Unemployed. 
| (England & Wales.)* | (United Kingdom).} | (England & Wales).* | (United Kingdom).+ 

1851 50-2 39 1893 23°5 75 

18y4 23°5 6:9 
1855 47-5 54 

1895 | 23°7 58 
1860 41-0 1:9 1896 23:3 3°4 

1897 as) 3°5 
1865 40°9 21 1898 20°2 3°0 

1899 21°7 2-4 
1870 43-7 3:9 

1900 21-1 2:9 
1875 28°8 24 1901 21:2 3°8 

| 1902 21°5 4:40 

1880 28°1 55 1903 21°6 ot 

1904 22°6 65 
1885 26:0 9°3 

1905 22:7 54 
1890 23°6 21 1906 22°3 4-1 
1891 22°8 oD 1907 22°1 4-2 
1892 22:9 6:3 1908t 22°7 80 





* The rates assigned to any given year as quoted in this Table and used in Chart 4 will be found to differ from 
those assigned to the same years in Table 2. The latter Table relates to the financial year ending at Lady Day. In 
Table 4 the percentages are calculated for any given year, on the number of paupers relieved on the 1st July of that 


year and the Ist January of the year following. 


calendar year to which the rates of unemployment relate. 
t See page 90 of the Second series of Memoranda and Statistical Tables given on British and Foreign Trade, &c., 


‘Cd. 2337—1904. 


“Cable 5 and Chart 5 of Section ITI. 
{ Averages for eleven months, January to November. 


The result gives the nearest approach to a correct average for the 


The rates here represent ‘‘ uncorrected ” rates and therefore differ slightly from those quoted in 
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Tapie 5.—PauperisM In UrsAn AND Rurat Unions (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Average daily pauperism, and the pauperism of the twelve months ended 30th September, 
1907, compared. (Lunatics in asylums, §c., and casual paupers excluded). 


2 


























Paupers relieved in | Mean of the number The 
the course of the of paupers relieved | J umber 
year ended on Ist January, 1907, | \¢ pauners 
Number 30th September, 1907.| and 1st July, 1907. * A one 
of Poor | Population pore 
Groups of Unions. Law (1901). * iz A ee 
Unions.* Rate per Rate per oy igi! 
cent. of cent. of Hove es, 
Number. | population| Number. | population d 
(1907).+ (LOOT EL cae 
1, 2. Sh 4, D. 6. ule 8. 
Unions in London ... ee Ye ie 31 4,536,429 339,256 “on 121,496 2°6 279 
Unions outside London :— 
(a) Unions wholly urban aR ue 59 8,127,537 445,586 5:0 179,884 2°0 248 
(b) Unions partly urban and partly 
rural :— 
(i) Unions of whose population (1901) 91 9,077,153 409,412 4:1 191,288 1°9 214 
75 per cent. or upwards was com: 
prised in urban districts. 
(ii) Other partly urban unions 06 350 9,469,649 447,900 4°5 262,259 2°6 171 
(ce) Unions wholly rural ... mes ee 113 1,317,075 67,282 5:0 38,592 2°9 174 
Total for England and Wales ... 644 32,527,843 | 1,709,436 4-9 793,519 2°3 215 




















aaec EE 


* Cols. 2 and 3.—The number of unions and population (1901) relate to the areas as constituted on the 30th September, 
1907. 

+ Cols. 5 and 7.—The estimated population adoptsd as the basis of calculation is for the middle of the year 1907, and 
is in each group based on the rate of increase of the population between the censuses of 1891 and 1901. 


TABLE 6.--AGE-GRouPING oF PAUPERISM.* 


Ages of the persons relieved on March 31st, 1906 (not including lunatics in asylums, 
registered hospitals, and licensed houses, or casuals), distinguishing males and 
females and showing the ratio to population of corresponding ages. 


[ Particulars furnished by the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. | 


a OE 



































Males. Females. Total. 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Ages. to male to female to total 
opulation r population + Bs population 
Number. ce sae Number. Ch etne Number. FE 
ages ages _ ages 
in 1901. in 1901. in 1901. 
Under 1 year ae ae Lay { 7,415 0°93 
1 year and under 3 years | 18,539 1:27 
3 years ,, soe FS | ae bet 
| : 
ee a 4 “ 2 Billy: Not ascertained. 1 ak 3-09 
Ae let ’ 
ee, Ik, ; | | 18,226 2-75 
Th. iy Beas ia : 10,181 1:52 
eo ae Sek 55 ae L 6,100 0-93 
OO eee ce ! sy iss 2,748 0°21 3,637 0-28 6,385 0°25 
eo os ee Be ceet sy af 3,848 0°26 6,250 0°38 10,098 0°32 
re - oo e 12,690 0°51 25,499 0-92 38,189 0°73 
i eA 55 ae 19,056 0°99 39,345 1-91 58,401 1-46 
A ee 5 re . f° 23,287 1°67 32,965 2°19 56,252 1:94 
Bom a LO 5, ek 13,604 2°73 16,460 2°96 30,064 2°86 
ot es ae a a ca 25,654 6°25 35,812 746 61,466 6°90 
BO iy Se eae _ 33,793 11:96 55,169 15°89 88,962 14:13 
10-4, SA oe eae : 35,475 18°15 58,688 23°39 94,163 21:10 
TD > 8 eB Oy = 30,354 26°84 46,486 30°71 76,840 29°05 
80 4, Sih, fe helt Me ae ¥5 15,744 30°20 24,647 32°16 40,391 31°37 
85 ,, 4. upwards ... ¥e 6,525 _ 86°31 11,555 37°85 18,080 37°28 
y 2 1* 
Total number of paupers oe ae), Oleuhe j O 36t 
* On 1901 population. + On population estimated to middle of 1906. 


12100 12 
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TABLE 7.—CHILDREN UNDER THE Poor Law. 


(Children relieved in institutions ; distinguishing the approximate number maintained in 
institutions other than the workhouse.) 

















NET BER PUEDE Approximate average* Parcontascent 
eens number of children Percentage of . 8 x 
pauper children 3 : children unde: 
Years. sakainieal (included in Col. 2) Col. 3 to a ear Se 
dik ee Nate maintained outside Col. 2. Workhouses 
seul the Workhouse.t : 
insane poor). 
© i. Da ie 4, Lg 
] 
1860-5 43,545 | 8,000 | 18 ry 
1870-5 49,622 | 12,000 | 24 . 
+ Not ascertained. 
1880-5 54,758 16,000 29 
1890-5 51,681 | 21,000 41 ty 
| 
1900-5. aise «del 53,387 | 31,933 60 4 
; Sig. 
1908 (1st January) 62,426 | 39,943 64 | 
| 











* Average number on t July and 1 January in the two years, at the beginning and end of each period. 

+ The figures in Col. 3 for years prior to 1900 must be taken as approximate only, being compiled from the annual 
returns as to the education of pauper children, from returns made by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and .as 
regards paupers maintained in establishments not under the control of poor law authorities from the half-yearly returns 
of pauperism. 

+ Partly estimated. 


TaBLeE 8.—Epucation oF Pauper CHILDREN. 


Average number of children being educated in (a) workhouses (b) poor law schools separate 
from the workhouse, and (c) public elementary schools. 





i i ae. ————— a ee 

















is ee B. Children (included in Col. 2) maintained in establishments 
aoe number of | P tions, mainly provided by Guardians, who were being educated in 
indoor pauper sey 
Year ended | children (exclusive ps irae piesa : 
Lady-day.* of casuals and and similar tas Poor-Law Schools Public 
insane). institutions.+ Sch ne § separate from Elementary 
[Included in Col. 2.] sent the workhouse.§ Schools. 
1s 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 
1870 53,712 7 ( 29,111 12,463 7 
| ) | 
1875 45,531 5) 21,096 11,847 
1880 54,733 J L 20,684 14,539 | 
1885 54,782 4,000 17,663 14,990 io eae 
1890 50,333 5,100 11,830 15,156 ' 
1895 53,028 6,300 7,686 16,789 | 
| 
1900 49,518 7,200 2,238 16,131 J 
1903 52,882 8,209 1,672 14,939 15,167 
1904 54,693 8,775 938 16,058 16,252 
1905 57,255 if 9,128 849 16,651 17,452 
1906 58,463 9,364 704 15,971 17,698 
1907 58,261 9,319 565 16,204 17,785 
1908 59,985 9,369 656 15,742 19,354 











* The figures in columns 3-6 for 1903 and later years relate to 1st January in-each year. 

} As to the method of arriving at the mean numbers, see note * to Table 1. 

+ The italic figures represent estimates for 1st January of each year mentioned. 

§ The figures in columns 4 and 5 for years prior to 1903 must be taken as approximate only. 
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Taste 9.—Cost oF Poor Rerier, Rareaste VALUE AND PorpuLaTtion—ENaLaND 
AND Wates, 1850-1908. 
































Cost of Poor Relief.* Rateable Value.t Population.{ 
Year to Ladyday. ir See et 
Index Index Index 
Amount. Rie Amount. Rhos: Number. Number! 
£ £ 
1850 ne ae ese vas 5,395,022 100 67,700,153 100 17,564,656 100 
1855 oa aa ae ae 5,890,041 109 71,840,271 106 18,616,310 106 
(Year 1856) 
1860 soe Ras a the 5,454,964 101 — — 19,686,701 112 
1865 nee eas 6 “oe 6,264,966 116 93,638,403 138 20,883,889 a9 
(Year 1866) 
1870 coe a ee ao 7,632,932 141 104,405,304 154 22,223,299 127 
1875 ose bre oe aoe 7,447,240 138 115,646,631 171 23,724,834 135 
1880 ane oe has ee 7,943,359 147 133,769,875 198 25,371,489 144 
1885 aes se ie bo 8,102,023 150 145,527,944 215 26,922,192 153 
1890 See see a8 ete 8,275,585 153 150,485,974 222 28,448,239 162 
1891 ws or siti ie 8,456,017 157 152,116,008 225 28,763,673 164 
1892 me aa nes ee 8,653,692 160 155,896,383 230 29,085,819 166 
1893 “A Ate ve cae 8,852,174 164 157,722,913 233 29,421,392 168 
1894 Hh nes ae ae 9,294,881 172 159,469,468 236 29,760,842 169 
1895 Bee ee Se ore 9,547,146 177 161,139,575 238 30,104,201 171 
1896 es sue a is 9,857,600 183 -|_ 162,839,965 241 30,451,528 173 
1897 nas BS ast Bic 9,992,964 185 165,990,085 245 30,802,858 175 
1898 is as ees .- | 10,340,303 192 168,664,993 249 31,158,245 177 
1899 5 Ba = «| 10,776,238 200 172,065,842 254 31,517,725 179 
1900 oe me as at LL002.526 204 175,622,758 259 31,881,365 182 
1901 is ee oe .. | 11,548,885 214 180,406,420 266 32,249,187 184 
1902 ip Peer ct )40%.: 12,261,192 227 186,562,760 276 32,621,263 186 
1903 ae re ro ww. | 12,848,323 238 191,106,528 282 32,997,626 188 
1904 a “a e .» | 13,369,494 248 194,716,894 288 33,378,338 190 
1905 ike ae bss may) 19,901,981 257 199,355,590 294 33,763,434 192 
1906 ies a oe «| 14,035,888 260 202,760,752§ 300 34,152,977 194 
1907 sad Be a Keauh ~w3,991 224 259 206,969,466§ 306 34,547,016 197 
1908 oF a aie ... | 14,200,0009 263 209,793,4718§ 310 34,945,600 199 

















* The figures relate to the expenditure on relief of the poor ; excluding expenditure connected with the fever and 
small-pox hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. _ 

+ For the years to 1872-3 inclusive, the rateable value is that at the end of theyear. The rateable value for the year 
1873-4 and subsequent years is that at the commencement of each financial year. As regards years prior to 1870 
information is available only for the years 1850, 1856, 1866, and 1868. 

{ Estimated population in middle of year preceding that mentioned in first column. 

§ Revised figures. 

4 Approximate figure. 
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MEMORANDUM 
CHARTS :— 
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SECTION V.-LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL 
TAXATION. 





MEMORANDUM. 





Section V. is designed to illustrate the development of local government in England 
and Wales by reference to local finance, as exemplified in the growth of local rates and of 
local debt. 

1. Growth of local finance.—The period of review (1850-1907) covers virtually the 
entire history of modern local government, and a glance at the charts in this Section 
will show the proportions which local finance has assumed within this period, whether 
measurea by rates, by income or by indebtedness. 

The more immediate causes which have contributed to this development may be 
briefly classified under four heads— 

(1) Growth of population, and more especially of urban population ; 

(ii) Legislation, which has imposed on local authorities from time to time specific 
duties (such as provision for the poor and lunatics, sewerage and other works 
of primary necessity for public health, and elementary education) ; and, at 
the same time, has conferred on local authorities various wide powers capable 
of being exercised at their discretion, subject in certain cases to the sanction 
of a central authority (such as power to provide hospitals, dwellings for the 
working classes, parks and recreation grounds, free libraries, &c., and in 
recent years especially, undertakings of a remunerative nature such as gas, 
electricity supply, and tramways) ; 

(iii) Development of medical, sanitary and engineering science and_ practice, 
leading to the use of more elaborate and often more costly methods in all 
local services (¢.g., road-making, sewerage and sewage disposal, and poor law 
and hospital service) ; 

(iv) Miscellaneous causes, such as the increase in the rate of general salaries and 
wages, the increased cost of materials used in construction (affecting building 
operations, road-making, &c.), and the enhanced value of urban sites (which 
has affected the cost of housing schemes, of public buildings, of poor law 
institutions, &c.). 

Beyond these causes, there is the less tangible but not less important factor of public 
opinion, which, acting on Parliament, on the central departments, and even more potently 
on the popularly elected bodies responsible for local administration, has operated as a 
constant stimulus to the extension and improvement of local services. The action of 
public opinion is nowhere more apparent than in the development of the poor law. 

2. All these factors must be borne in mind in considering the charts and figures in 
this section, though their precise effect cannot be expressed in figures, and with this 
view, a short summary has been given of the principal legislative measures which have 
affected local government and local rates. The growth of local rates or of local debt is, 
however, statistically measurable by two standards only—population and wealth—and 
in this memorandum and in most of the charts in this section care has been taken to 
correct the bare figures of the amount of rates raised, or of local debt, by showing the 
burden borne per head of population, or per pound of the annual value of property 
assessed to local rates. 

3. Control by central authorities over local finance.-—The control exerciseable over 
local finance is limited in character. In some instances, mostly of minor importance, 
the amount of rates leviable for a specified purpose is limited by statute, but for the great 
bulk of local rates (e.g. those levied under the Public Health Acts), no limit is imposed. 
Such powers of control as are possessed by any central authority—other than Parliament 
itself—are exercised mainly by the Local Government Board, and this (a) through the 
system of audit by auditors appointed and paid by the State, and (6) in virtue of the 
statutory necessity for obtaining the sanction of the central authority to borrowing. These 
powers are, however, not universal. The financial transactions of some local authorities, 
including ‘Town Councils generally,* who are the largest spending authorities, are not 
subject to official audit ; and as regards control over local borrowing, a very large portion 
of local debt has been directly sanctioned by Parliament through the medium of local Acts 
promoted by the local authorities interested. But in the case of loans raised under the Public 


* The general accounts of only eight out of 326 provincial Town Councils are subject to official 
audit ; though the accounts of all Town Councils in regard to Elementary and Higher Education are 
so audited, as are also the entire accounts of Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
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Health Acts, the Municipal Corporations Act, and other general Acts, sanction must in the 
first instance be obtained from the Local Government Board.* Before giving their sanction, 
it is the practice of the Board to satisfy themselves (most commonly by local inquiry 
conducted by their staff of engineering inspectors) as to the local need for a proposed 
undertaking, the correctness of the estimated cost, the ability of the locality (in view of 
any existing debt and of the annual value of rateable property within its area) to bear the 
annual charges for the proposed loan, and to determine the period within which any loan 
contracted for the purpose should be repaid, regard being paid to the general utility and 
permanence of the work to be undertaken. Further, in regard to debt already contracted 
by local authorities, a measure of control is exercised—and here again, mainly by the 
Local Government Board—over the repayment of the debt. For about one half of the 
total debt of local authorities (241 million out of 482 million pounds) returns are made 
to the Local Government Board who examine them for the purpose of seeing that the 
proper provision for repayment is made annually, whether by instalments, or by 
contributions to Sinking and Redemption Funds. 


Local Rates in England and Wales.{ 


4, Nature and incidence of local rates.—The rates levied by local authorities a — 
(1) The Poor Rate, by which was raised (1905-6) of te 27,100,000 
(ii) The General District Rate, by which was raised (1905-6) ... 12,600,000 
(iii) The General Rate in London, by which was raised (1905-6) 13,100,000 
(iv) Various rates, such as separate Borough rates, Consolidated 
and Police Rates in City of London, Improvement rates in 
Boroughs and other urban districts, rates for special 
expenses in rural districts, and rates levied by local 
commissions for land drainage, &c., which together 
accounted in 1905-6 for... ee i se. ree 5,400,000 


Total © ~..2 2.) 258,200,000 


The “ Poor Rate,” which accounts for more than half of the total sum raised by 
rates outside London, is the oldest of the principal rates levied by local authorities. But 
relief of the poor has long ceased to be the chief purpose of the rate. Little more than 
one-third (£9,500,000) of the total poor rate raised in 1905-6 was required to meet the 
expenses of poor law authorities ; the remainder was levied for the purposes of local 
authorities whose expenditure is met out of rates which, under various names, are levied 
as part of the poor rate, such as county rates, borough rates (with a few exceptions), 
rates for general expenses of rural district councils and for education expenses of urban 
district councils, and rates raised for burial authorities, &c. 

The General District Rate is the principal rate levied to meet the sanitary and 
highway expenditure of the councils of boroughs and other urban districts outside 
London (e.g., for maintenance of roads, sewerage, lighting, scavenging, &c.). 

Local taxation in London differs from that of provincial districts in that one rate 
only, the General Rate, is levied to meet the expenditure (whether poor law, county, 
municipal, or sanitary) in the entire Metropolitan area, except the City of London, in 
which a separate Poor Rate and a rate for sanitary purposes and police are levied. 

All local rates, with a few trifling exceptions, are levied on the annual or letting 
value of occupied property, less certain deductions in respect of repairs and insurance. 
Under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, the occupiers of agricultural land are assessed to 
the poor rate and certain other rates (¢.g., the general rate in London, borough rates, &c.), 
at one-half only of its rateable value (see paragraph 21). Further, land used as arable, 
meadow or pasture land, and for railways, canals, and certain other purposes, is assessed 
to the general district rate at one-fourth only of its full rateable value. Several of the 
minor rates, especially those levied with the general rate in London, are also levied on 
a reduced assessment of particular classes of property. 


5. Rates, rateable value, and population ; Chart 1.—Chart 1 and Tables 1 and 2 
illustrate the comparative growth of local rates, of the annual value of property assessed 





* Except that the amount of loans proposed to be raised from time to time by the London 
County Council is usually embodied in Finance Bills and submitted to the Treasury, and finally to 
Parliament for confirmation. Loans proposed to be raised:for the construction of Tramwaysand Light 
Railways must be sanctioned by the Board of Trade, and loans required by the Receiver of 
the Metropolitan Police District by the Home Office. 

+ Paragraphs 4 to 12 relate to the whole of England and Wales including London, but London is 
also dealt with separately in paragraphs 13 to 19. 
















































































































































































































































































































































Note, To enable comparison bo be made between Factors of such widely WF ferent guantity as Rates. ($8 Millions iv 1906) , Rateable value (208 Millions ta 49068) and Population 
(34 MiMions in 1/906). an average oF each of these three factors has been calculated which is represenlad on the chart by a single line { the thick Line) common to them a, 
and the curves oF each factor have Lhen been calcu/ated /n percentage Varistioans above or below this average, as indicated in the outer Cotunin at each side oF the Chart, 


At the same time the exack value of a point, representing 9 givell year in any one OF the three Curves can be ascertained from the eppropriate one of. the three columns at 
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to rates, and of population in England and Wales from 1851 to 1906. It will be 
apparent that the burden of local rates measured either by the value of rateable property 
or by population shows no very material increase during the period from 1867-8 to about 
the year 1890, but that since 1890 the rise in the amount of rates raised has much 
exceeded the growth of both rateable value and population. 

The comparison between local rates on the one hand, and rateable value and 
population on the other hand, may be conveniently summarised in the following table :— 


| Average amount of rates raised. 
Total amount 








vYear. of rates 
raised. Per pound Per head 
| of valuation. of population. 
el a ee SS as Sa oo 
| 
| 
| £ Gc Ae Sha Sas he | 
1850-1 okie eas we]  (@)9,916,000 (a)2 11 (a)- 11 1 
1867-8 ee 16. 503,000 3 3h rn a a 
1874-5 se Sie ats 19,199,000 o oF ~16 2 
1879-80 aa e 22.022,000 3 3h yee 
1884-5 “BGG 95,667,000 3 64 2°19" >4. 
1889-90 oS aes 27,713,000 pack PLIOe 
1894-5 an oie As 33,855,000 4 25 Ms eed, 
1899-1900... Ber fe 40,734,000 (b)4 113 iar 
1904-5 ore wr ap 56,048,000 (b)5 112 ike 
1905-6 Com akogre. 58,256,000 (d)6 12 | Tat4ioel 
| 








(a) These amounts can only be regarded as approximate—see paragraph 7. 

(b) Rates per pound of valuation for years succeeding 1897 are in this and other tables calculated 
on assessable value under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, i.e. the rateable value reduced by an 
amount equal to one-half the rateable value of agricultural land. As to the grant under this Act, see 
paragraph 21. 

Ti will be seen from the table that during the period of 22 years from 1867 —8 to 
1889-90 the amounts of rates raised increased by only 5d. per pound of valuation and by 
4s. 3d. per head of population ; whereas during the period from 1889-90 to 1905-6 
(16 years only) the increase amounted to 9s. 5d. per pound and to 14s. 7d. per head. 


Classification of Rates in England and Wales. 

6. A complete classification of local rates according to the various purposes for which 
they have been raised is not practicable. It would also be useless to trace the develop- 
ment of any particular rate or rates, since the amount raised at different periods by any 
particular rate (¢.g., the poor rate, borough rate) does not afford any reliable means of 
ascertaining to what extent the rates for any particular service or group of services have 
risen. This is owing partly to the fact that the rates out of which the expenses of 
local authorities are defrayed have from time to time been changed, and partly also to the 
fact that the burden imposed on any particular rate may be increased or diminished by 
the transference to one local authority of duties formerly carried out by another. This 
is especially so in regard to the poor rate, which now bears items of expenditure 
(e.g. highway expenses) which in earlier years were to a great extent charged upon 
other rates. 

In order, however, to show, as far as possible, how the- increase in rates may be 
accounted for, Chart 2 and Table 2 have been so arranged as to show the amounts raised 
by the principal classes of local authorities, which have been grouped in four divisions, 
according to the main purpose of the functions exercised by them. The divisions adopted 
are (1) poor law authorities ; (2) county and municipal authorities (excluding rates raised 
by councils acting as elementary education authorities*) ; (8) sanitary authorities 
(excluding rates raised by urban district councils acting as elementary education 
authorities*) ; and (4) elementary education authorities.* This division is necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary, inasmuch as there is some slight overlapping in the functions 
exercised by county and municipal authorities on the one hand and by sanitary 
authorities on the other handf ; but for the purpose in view the division is one which may 
fairly be adopted. 

* Prior to the Education Act, 1902, and the Education (London) Act, 1903, elementary education 
was (where not provided in voluntary ‘schools) the concern of a distinct local authority, the School 
Board. But the School Board was not responsible for higher or secondary education, the power to 
provide which had been given to County Councils and to borough and other urban authorities by an 
‘Act of 1889 and was only continued by the Act of 1902, which also transferred to those authorities 
the duties of the School Boards in regard to primary education. 

+ For example, county councils exercise some powers relating to public health (e.g. provision of 
isolation hospitals) which are also exercised by sanitary authorities, whilst councils for urban districts 
(other than boroughs), which have been grouped under the head of sanitary authorities, have power 
concurrently with county councils to provide higher education. . 
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7. Amount of Rates raised by principal authorities.—The total amount shown as 
raised by means of rates in 1851 was £9,916,000* as compared with £58,256,000 in 
1905-6. The figure for the first-mentioned year is, however, to some extent the result 
of an estimate,* and is, probably, understated, since in years prior to the formal 
collection of returns as to local taxation the information obtained on the subject was 
necessarily incomplete. The first Act dealing with the matter was passed in 1860, and 
in 1861-2 the total rates raised are stated to have been £12,708,000.* But this figure 
again is partly an estimate, though to a less extent than that quoted for 1851. The first 
year for which complete figures are available is 1868, when the total rates raised in 
England and Wales amounted to £16,503,000. As compared with this sum, the amount 
raised in 1905-6—less than 40 years later—represents an increase of £41,753,000 or 253 
per cent. 

The following table shows the amounts of rates raised by the four main groups of 
local authorities above referred to in 1874-5, 1884-5, 1894-5, and 1905-6 : — 

















1874-5. 1884-5. 1894-5, 1905-6. 
| 
7 Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Amount. cone “| Amount. ey: ©} Amount. peer ©} Amount. | eae “i 
| Total. Total. Total. | Total. 
pete raised for purposes s £ Be £ | 
of :— 





(1.) Poor law authorities :— 
(i.) Relief of the poor (a) | 6,774,000 | 35-3 | 7,153,000 | 27-9 | 7,085,000 | 20-9 
(ii.) Other purposes... | 1,247,000 ‘5 | 1,197,000 | 4°74 1,654,000 | 4:9 

(2.) County and municipal 
authorities (excluding 
elementary education)... | 3,808,000 | 19-8 { 4,782,000 | 18-6 | 7,035,000 | 20-8 {11,370,000 | 19-5 

(3.) Sanitary authorities :— 

(i.) Sanitary authorities 
in London and other 
urban districts (ex- 
cluding elementary 
education) i 

(ii.) Sanitary authorities 
and highway authori- | 
ties in rural districts, 
and certain minor mis- 


ad: 
cellaneous authorities | 2,107,000 | 11-0 | 2,393,000 | 9:3 | 2,526,000 | 7-5 | 3,500,000 | 6-0 
9 


10,602,000 | 18° 
2,442,000 


lor) 
H= CO 
9 0 





4,889,000 | 25°5 | 7,934,000 | 30-9 [11,823,000 | 34°9 [20,512,000 | 35-2 


On 
or 





(4.) Elementary education 
authorities he | 374,000 | 1-9 | 2,208,000 | 8-6 | 3,732,000 | 11-0 | 9,830,000 | 16-9: 




















Totals wos .-- 19,199,000 |100°0 }25,667,000 |100°0 133,855,000 |100°0 }58,256,000 |100°6 











_  (@) The figures given as the rates raised for “ Relief of the Poor ” exclude amounts estimated to 
have been raised by boards of guardians to meet the expenditure of the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District in connection with their fever and smallpox hospitals, which are more properly 
regarded as a public health service and are included under heading 1 (ii). See note (t) to Table 2 on 


page 94. 

The greater part of the increase in local rates is, according to the above figures, due 
to the increased expenditure of sanitary or public health authorities in urban districts and 
to elementary education, in the first place, and to the increased cost of county and 
municipal government in the second place. The total increase of £39,057,000 in the 
amount of rates raised in 1905-6 as compared with 1874-5 may be accounted for in the 
following manner :— 

Tnerease 

Rates raised for purposes of :-— 

Poor law authorities— Millions. 


Relief of the poort 





o Be 
Other purposes ... er 1 
County and municipal authorities ... pares 74 
Sanitary authorities in London and} S*%°UCM@S clemen ary 
urban districts ... uth ve education 153 
Sanitary authorities and highway authorities in rural districts 1d 
Elementary education authorities a Arr i. an 94 
39 








* See pages 127 and 129 of Parliament oes | 
+ See note nica lamentary Paper, No. 470 of Session 1870 (201 of Session 1893). 










| CHART 2.LOCAL RATES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 

















— | [Section V.] 
FOR EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
FOR THE DATA ON WHICH THE CHART IS BASED SEE TABLE 2. 
1855 1860 1865 1870 1875 180 1885 1890 1885 i900 IS05 1910 YEAR 1906. 
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Local Government Legislation and tts effect on Local Taxation. 


8. The whole period from 1850 to the present date may be divided roughly into 
three groups of years, namely : — 

(1.) 1850-1870. A period during which municipal and sanitary administration 
in urban areas was being developed and consolidated ; 

(2.) 1870-1888. A period during which public health administration was organised 
in rural areas, and elementary education became a charge upon local rates ; and 

(3.) From 1888 onwards. A period distinguished by the passing of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, involving the creation of county councils and other administrative 
and financial changes : by the creation of parish councils and parish meetings under the 
Local Government Act, 1894: by a further development in the charge imposed upon local 
rates in respect of elementary education, and, finally, by a marked expansion of municipal 


trading. 


The following paragraphs show briefly the principal legislative changes affecting rates 
which have taken place during the period under review, together with a few details as to 
the amounts of rates raised for certain of the more important purposes. The subject of 
rates in London and legislation affecting local government in the metropolis is dealt with 
separately in paragraphs 13 to 19. 


9. Poor Law Authorities—The rates shown in Chart 2 and Table 2 as raised by 
poor law authorities comprise, in the first instance, rates raised to meet the expenditure of 
boards of guardians including their own direct expenditure (on relief of the poor, 
vaccination, valuation, &c.) and also the expenditure of the various joint authorities formed 
under the poor law (such as the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District and 
managers of poor law school and sick asylum districts) and, in the second place, rates 
raised to meet the separate expenses of overseers of the poor (cost of collection of rates, 
valuation, &c.).* 


(i) Guardians of the poor and poor relief—The legislation and orders of the Local 
Government Board and their predecessors affecting the administration of poor relief, 
since 1850, have been referred to in Section IV. The following table shows for certain 
years, from 1857 to 1907, the approximate amount of rates raised exclusively for the 
relief of the poor, and the average amount of such rates per pound of valuation and per 
head of estimated population. 











Approximate amount of rates Average amount Average amount 
raised by guardians per pound of per head of 
for the relief of the poor.t valuation. estimated population. 

Es) See, srs 
amen 2.25 67 E000 1 68 5 11 
1867 aes on 6,598,000 fie es 6 2 
See EE 6774 00 pee 5 9 
Pee 2 t 7.039'H00 it coe hay 
Bere 2) "7153-000 GE: 5 4 
oe... | 6,280,000 seit) 4 5 
1895 sas aa 7,085,000 — 103 4 8 
PORE cat iets e125 ..7)873,000 = oe 4 11 
Poder 25%, .4 110,479,000 Lee 6 9 
D90GpHad.<.-.. 10,602,000 lege! 6 2 
POG ege i :.5 10,576,000 Laat 6 1 


These figures show that whilst the amount of rates raised by poor law authorities to 
meet expenditure on relief of the poor nearly doubled during the period from 1857 
to 1907 the average burden on the ratepayer represented by these rates shows a 
gradual decrease until shortly after 1890, since when there has been a slight upward 
tendency : the averages per pound of valuation for 1905, 1906, and 1907 are, however, 
actually lower than those for 1857 and 1867. 

In addition to relief of the poor, the guardians are also concerned with public 
vaccination (under the Vaccination Acts, 1867 to 1898), with valuation (under the 
‘Union Assessment Acts and the Valuation (Metropolis) Act), the registration of births 
and deaths (under Acts of 1836 and 1874) and certain minor matters. 
eer e peter Ris SCOP RT neers pee? rats ae AF 
: * Except for recent years as regards London—sce note (4) to Table 3 on page 96. 


‘ t See note (a) to the Table on page 76. 
4 
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(ii) Overseers of the Poor.—The duties of overseers comprise the registration of 
voters, the making of the valuation lists, the levying of the poor rate; and, in a few 
instances, of separate (borough and other) rates. The rates required to meet the separate 
expenses of overseers have in recent years amounted on an average to about 1d. in 
the £ on the valuation of the property assessed to the poor rate. ; 


10. County and municipal authorities —Under this heading have been grouped all 


rates (other than rates for elementary education) raised for county authorities, for the | 


Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District, and for town councils under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, in their capacity of municipal (as. distinct from sanitary) 
authorities to meet expenditure usually charged on borough funds (principally 
expenses of police and administration of justice, higher education, lunatic asylums, 
public libraries, and municipal buildings). Rates raised for town councils to meet their 
expenditure under the powers which, in common with all other urban sanitary authorities, 
they possess under the Public Health and kindred Acts are included under the head of 
‘Sanitary Authorities ’"—see paragraph 11. 


The county authority, which, until the Local Government Act, 1888, came into 
operation, consisted of the Justices in Quarter Sessions, was during the earlier portion 
of the period under review concerned principally with the maintenance of police forces, 
the provision and upkeep of lunatic asylums and gaols,* the administration of justice, and 
the maintenance of county bridges. 


In regard to municipal government outside London, a uniform constitution in cities and 
boroughs on the elective principle had been secured by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. 
The provisions of this Act, and its amending Acts, were repealed and substantially re- 
enacted by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, which contains the existing law on 
the subject. The duties of municipal corporations, as such, were in many respects 
similar to those of the county authorities. } 


The charges falling on county and borough rates were increased by the County and 
Borough Police Act, 1856, which made the provision of a police force (till then optional) 
compulsory, and by 1868 out of a total county rate of $1,500,000 more than one-third 
(£550,000) was raised to meet the cost of the county police. 


During the period from 1870 to 1888 further powers and duties were given to 
county and municipal authorities. These included the provision and maintenance of 
reformatory and industrial schools; the power to promote, &c., Bills in Parliament ; 
the inspection, &c., of diseased animals, and the analysis of food and drugs. More 
important in its effect on county rates was the Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, which provided that half the cost of maintaining main roads (7.e., 
roads ceasing since 1870 to be turnpike roads or subsequently declared to be main 
roads) should be charged on the county rate. The remaining half of the cost continued, 
until 1882,f to be borne by the parish and district highway authorities (surveyors of 
highway parishes, highway boards, and urban and rural sanitary authorities) who had 
until 1878 borne the whole of the cost of such roads. The burden thus thrown upon 
the county rate was an increasing one, owing to the rapid extinction of turnpike trusts 
during the years subsequent to 1878. 


The Local Government Act, 1888, transformed county government, creating for the 
purpose of local administration sixty-two administrative counties in place of fifty-four 
existing ancient counties (after certain boroughs which under the Act were created county 
boroughs had been eliminated), and placing in the hands of County Councils, elected by 
ratepayers, most of the administrative, as distinct from the judicial, business which had 
formerly been performed by the justices. The councils of the county boroughs were to 
have the same powers and duties, with some modifications, as the county councils under 
the Act. By the same Act, the whole cost of the maintenance and repair of main roads 
in England and Wales was to be borne by the councils of counties and county boroughs, 


TT. ss wr oe. 


and the duty of maintaining a police force in every borough with a population, according — 


to the Census of 1881, of less than 10,000 was transferred to the county. 


_ Further charges on county and borough rates were involved by two Acts of 1889 
which gave councils of counties and boroughs power to provide technical instruction up to 





* By an Act of 1877 the obligation to provide prison accommodation ceased. 
} As to the grants voted by Parliament in 1882 and 1888 towards the maintenance of disturnpiked 
and main roads, see paragraph 2]. 
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the produce of arate of ld. in the pound, and to provide technical or intermediate 
education in Monmouth and Wales up to the produce of $d. rate. The first mentioned 
Act was repealed by the Education Act, 1902, which raised the maximum rating limit in 
counties to 2d. in the pound or such higher rate as the Local Government Board should 
allow,* and in county boroughs removed the limit altogether. At the same time the 
councils of non-county boroughs were given concurrent powers of raising rates to provide 
higher education up to the produce of a rate of Id.in the pound. The powers of the 
councils under the Education Act, 1902, in regard to elementary education are dealt with 
in paragraph 12. 


By other Acts since 1888 additional powers and duties have been given to the 
councils of counties and boroughs. Among these may be mentioned Acts of 1890 
relating to police pension funds and increasing the obligations of the councils in regard to 
the provision of asylum accommodation : whilst power to provide small holdings was 
given to the councils of counties and county boroughs by Acts of 1892 to 1908, and 
"increased powers were conferred on borough councils in relation to public libraries by Acts 


of 1892 and 1893. 


The following table shows briefly the rates raised for the principal classes of county 
and municipal authorities, excluding rates for purposes of elementary education, in the 
years 1874—5, 1889-90, and 1905-6 :— 4 

















1905 -6. 











1874-5. 1889-90, 
Approxi- Approxi- Approxi- 
: mate mat t 
Senor Authority. Amount average Amount Race Amount eames 
| of rates rate in of rates rate in of rates rate in 
raised. pound of raised, pound of raised. pound of 
rates rates rates 
raised. raised. raised. 
x S58 Che £ da. eat d. 
London County Council and _ their 
_ predecessors(@) : re : 566,000! - 7 1,858,000 24 13,255,000 7 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police | 
District (whole of district) spsey} 483,000 | —— 192 732,000 1,065,000 D 
County Councils (except the London ) | 
- County Council) and former county } | 1,515,000} — 4% 41,930,000; - 9 3,785,000} - 9 
authorities Soke ee | 
{ 
Town Councils (for municipal purposes) : 
County Boroughs ... — ... ww 1,019,000; - 8 42,503,000) 1 0 
1,178,000 | - 11 . 
Other Boroughs 318,000} - 65 7 625,000; - 7% 











eee eee ee eee eee eee eeereerreer errr eenre ee Eee 


(a) The Metropolitan Board of Works, and the County Authorities for the Metropolitan parts 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent which were united in 1889 to form the administrative County of 
London. . The London County Council is necessarily included in this table, though it exercises certain 
powers and duties in regard to public health and other matters which are beyond the sphere of 
provincial County Councils. 


11. Sanitary Authorities.}—Under the general term “ Sanitary Authorities ”—who, as 
is evident from Chart 2, are responsible for a larger and more rapidly increasing share of 
the aggregate rates raised than is any other group of local authorities—are included the 
councils of municipal boroughs acting under the Public Health Acts and Highway 
Acts and, generally, in respect of matters not belonging to municipal government, the 
councils of urban districts other than boroughs, metropolitan sanitary authorities, and 
sanitary, highway, and other authorities in rural areas. The most important of the powers 
exercised by this group of authorities in their effect on local rates are those connected 
directly or indirectly with (a) public health and (b) maintenance and construction of roads, 
though many of these authorities, ¢.g., urban and rural district councils, have, as the local 
authorities of their areas, been given also a number of powers not directly connected with 
their primary functions as sanitary authorities. 


* The Local Government Board have allowed this amount to be exceeded in the case of five 
counties—Anglesey, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Lancaster, and the West Riding of York. 
+ For the authorities included under this heading see Table 2 on page 94. 
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Some account of the constitution and development of public health authorities has 
already been given in Section II. As there stated, the first general Act dealing with 
Public Health was passed in 1848. The period succeeding that Act, and prior 
to 1872, was marked by a series of measures dealing with various branches of public 
health (such as nuisance removal, sewerage, burial grounds, &c.), the administration of 
which was given either to existing sanitary authorities (e.g., the Local Boards 
constituted under the Public Health Act, 1848, and the Local Government Act, 1858), 
or to other local bodies such as sewer authorities, nuisance authorities, &c. The 
powers conferred by the Acts of 1848 and 1858 were available in urban districts only 
and were, for the most part, merely adoptive ; in consequence, the various public 
health authorities had not uniform powers, and many large areas were without 
any adequate sanitary authority. Public health legislation was finally consolidated by 
the Public Health Acts of 1872 and 1875, which provided for the constitution of a 
single sanitary authority, with power to raise rates, and to borrow money subject to the 


sanction of the Local Government Board, in every district (urban and rural) of England - 


and Wales. 


Subsequent legislation has been directed to extending the powers and duties of 
sanitary authorities. Thus they were given further powers in regard to the provision of 
open spaces (Open Spaces Acts,.1887 and 1890, and Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899) ; 
of public baths and washhouses (Baths and Washhouses Act, 1878) ; of public libraries 
(Public Libraries Acts, 1892 and 1893); and of allotments (Allotments Acts, 
1887 and 1890, Local Government Act, 1894, and Small Holdings and Allotments 
Acts, 1907 and 1908). Power to provide higher education was also given to 
sanitary authorities in urban districts other than boroughs by an Act of 1889, 
and, more recently, by the Education Act, 1902. ‘The Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1850, greatly increased the powers possessed by sanitary authorities under 
the Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875, and other Acts to purchase and clear 
unhealthy areas and to erect clwellings for the working classes (see Section IL., 
paragraphs 15 to 17). The extension of the powers of sanitary authorities with a view 
to the prevention of disease have been referred to in Section L. 


The period since 1890 has also been marked by an extension of local “ trading ” 
undertakings and remunerative services, such as waterworks, gasworks, electric lighting, 
and tramways, some of which are only indirectly connected with public health. These 
have affected local debt rather more than they have local rates, and are, therefore, referred 
toin more detailin paragraphs 23 to 26. The cost of these works is, of course, primarily a 
charge on the revenues of the undertakings ; but in some cases deficiencies in revenue 
have to be met out of rates. 


Finally, under the Local Government Act, 1894, parish councils and parish meetings 
were added to the list of local authorities, with power to raise rates which (excluding 
rates for their expenses under the Adoptive Acts) were not to exceed 6d. in the pound 
on the rateable value of the parish. 


fates raised for upkeep of roads.—The upkeep of roads is an important and growing 
item of charge on the rates of sanitary authorities. The burden of maintaining and 
repairing roads in urban districts where not already borne by the sanitary authorities was 
transferred to them by the Public Health Act, 1872, from the separate highway authorities 
(surveyors of highways and highway boards). The corresponding duty in rural districts 
was (partially under the Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, and 
finally by the Local Government Act, 1894) similarly transferred to the rural sanitary 
authority. As regards main roads, however, see paragraph 10. 


The amount of expenditure on the upkeep of highways which falls on the rates of 
sanitary authorities cannot be determined with precision ; but the net expenditure of such 
authorities outside London on highways and street improvements (after deducting 
receipts in aid known to have been definitely applied to highway purposes) amounted, 
approximately, in 1905-6 to £7,500,000.* The cost of the upkeep of roads (other than 
main roads) in rural districts formed, in 1905-6, more than one-half the total expenditure 
of the rural district councils. | 





* This amount does not include expenditure out of loans, but does include loan charges (principal 
of loans repaid, and interest on loans). 


a sa 
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The following table shows the rates raised for the principal classes of sanitary 
authorities in each of the years 1874-5, 1889-90, and 1905-6 :— 








1874-5, 1889-90. 1905-6. 
Class of Authority. Approximate Approximate Approximate 
Amount of | average rate | Amount of | average rate] Amount of | average rate 
rates in pound rates in pound rates | in pound 
raised, of rates raised, of rates raised. of rates 
raised. raised. raised. 
£ s. d. £ Pts; £ Sed: 


Metropolitan Borough Councils 
and authorities superseded } 2880 i tors 1,808,000 1 3% |(6)3,644,000; (6)1 114 
by them(q) .:. te Es ; ' 
Town Councils as_ sanitary 
authorities :— 





County boroughs... 7} (| 3,423,000 2 43 8,198,000 oo 
Other boroughs ... “a | 1,265,000 2. 9 3,185,000 3 2% 
Urban sanitary authorities and } 
urban district councils, other | $3,474,000 (c) | / 
than town councils (exclud- 7 2827,000 2 3k 5,082,000 3 24 
ing rates for purposes of | | 
‘elementary education) J L \ 


} 


Rural sanitary authorities, and ‘ | | 
rural district councils, and , : ps 
Beery authorities i bs 07,000 - 74 | 1,793,000 - 8 3,008,000 | 1 43 

~ rural districts ig / 








(a) See note (*) to Table 3 on page 96. 
(6) Includes rates raised by the councils to meet their expenses as overseers. 
(c) Cannot be stated. The approximate amounts in 1879-80 were—town councils, 1s. 8$d.; other 
urban sanitary authorities, 1s. 93d. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the actual amounts of the rates raised by the 
several groups of provincial authorities in each period are not properly comparable. In 
the 30 odd years covered by the Table the number and extent of rural sanitary areas 
have been in process of continual reduction while urban sanitary areas have been 
correspondingly enlarged: and hence the increase of rates attributed to urban sanitary 
authorities must be discounted by the fact that during the period from 1874-5 to 1905-6, 
362 new urban districts were formed and 413 urban districts were extended by the 
inclusion of places previously forming part of rural districts,* 


12. Elementary Education Authorities—Previous to the year 1870, public elementary 
education was not the concern of any local authority.t The Education Act, 1870, made 
provision for the formation of school districts under school boards, who were to provide 
public elementary schools out of the rates in all cases where the public school accom- 
modation was found insufficient by the Education Department (now the Board of 
Education) and were empowered to compel the attendance of children at school. 

Subsequent legislation, combined with the growth of urban population, has tended 
to increase both the number of schools provided out of rates, and the number of children 
in attendance at the schools. Among the various measures may be mentioned an Act of 
1876, providing for the appointment of school attendance committees and officers to 
enforce the attendance of children where there were no school boards ; Acts providing for 
the education of children in canal boats (1877), of blind and deaf children (1893), and 
of defective and epileptic children (1899). The age to which children can, save under 
certain circumstances, be compelled to attend school is now 14, and the minimum age at 
which exemption can be obtained has been raised from 10 to 12, but children engaged in 
agriculture may be so employed at 11 if they attend school 250 times a year up to 13. 

From 1870 to 1903 the authority for public elementary education was thus a distinct 
local authority, and in Chart 2, the rates raised for elementary education have accordingly, 
for purposes of comparison, been treated throughout as those of a separate authority, 
though the Education Act, 1902, and the Education (London) Act, 1903, completely 
altered the organisation for elementary education by transferring the duties, &e., of school 
boards to other classes of local authorities. By those Acts the whole of England and Wales 
is now divided into areas under local education authorities which are in London, the 
London County Council, and outside London (i) the councils of county boroughs, (ai) the 
eat ait qoog HAl CO A-ais! Ada) wikt sean? ods 3 eee ST gt ke ee 


* The number of urban sanitary authorities, including Town Councils, in 1874-5 was 921, 
and in 1905-6, 1,138. The area under the jurisdiction of urban sanitary authorities was in 1881, 
2,850,000 acres, and in 1906, 3,880,000 acres. 

+ Exceptas regards the provision of poor law schools by Boards of Guardians, and of reformatory 
and industrial schools by certain county and borough authorities, 


12100 3; 
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councils of other boroughs with a population over 10,000, (ii) the councils of urban ° 
districts other than boroughs with a population over 20,000, and (iv) elsewhere, the 
council of each administrative county. To these authorities were transferred all schools 
within their respective areas which had formerly been under the jurisdiction of School 
Boards, and, in addition, they were given the control of all voluntary (‘ non-provided ”’) 
schools in regard to the secular education given in them. 

The following figures, which show the growth of the rates raised for elementary 
education in relation to the value of rateable property and population, will be of interest :— 








| Average amount Average amount 
Year. | Amount. per pound of per head of 
valuation. estimated population. 
ae $4 | Ss 
1874255. eee aa 374,000 - 03 Pa | 
1884-5... "een eee 2,208,000 Fact jas 
189425 baer aes BS 3,732,000 aes 2 6 
189021900 bea ee 5,169,000 aye al Se 
1902:3(a) eee 08) OF 6,744,000 on 4 2 
1904 icing Premera 8,837,000 segs 5 3 
1905-6... ier ex: ts 9,830,000 1 04 Secs) 








(a) Year before the coming into operation of the Education Act, 1902. 


Within 30 years the charge on the rates in respect of elementary education is thus 
seen to have grown—in spite of large annual grants from Imperial funds (see below, 
paragraph 21)—from £400,000 to nearly 10,000,000, while the burden imposed on 
the ratepayer has increased by nearly 1s. in the pound. 


Local Rates in London.* 
Rates, Rateable value, and Population in London. 


13. A comparison of Charts 1 and 2 with Charts 3 and 4 and the accompanying 
Tables shows that the rise during the period under review in the amount of rates raised 
has been rather more rapid in London than in England and Wales as a whole. 

The following table shows the amounts of rates raised (in 1906), and of rateable 
value and estimated population (in 1908) in London, and the percentage proportions of 
the totals for England and Wales which such amounts represent :— 








Percentage | 
— Bondba «(| nanan eas 
London represent. 
Rates raised (1905-6) ... ... | £14,875,000 £58,256,000 20°5d 
Rateable value (in 1908) .» | £44,726,000 | £212,757,000 21:0 
Estimated population (middle 
of 1908) re a ef 4,796,000 35,349,000 13°6 








At the same time the growth of rates has not exceeded the increase in the 
rateable value to the extent that has been noticed as regards the country generally—a 
circumstance which may be attributable in some measure to the more regular valuation of 
property which in London is, under the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, required to be effected 
quinquennially.7 ) 

The population of London, on the other hand, has, it will be seen, grown far less 
rapidly than have the rates raised: but the comparison is somewhat misleading, since, as 
has been noticed in Section I., the rate of increase of the resident population of London 
has for some years shown an appreciable falling off—though it need scarcely be pointed 


out that the resident and the rate-paying population of the county are far from being 
identical. . 





* The area dealt with in Section V. under the head of “ London” is that of the administrative 
county for 1889-90 and later years, and for earlier years the area under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works 

+ In London, but not elsewhere, the valuation lists are conclusive for purposes of imperial as well 
as local taxation, and can only be settled after reference to the surveyors of iaxes appointed by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Comparison of the income tax (Schedule A) and poor rate (gross 
rental) valuation in recent years shows that, in the case of property which is assessed for both 
purposes, the two valuations are practically identical in metropolitan unions, while outside London 
the poor rate valuation, generally speaking, falls short of the income tax valuation. 





[Section V.] 
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The following table sets out the amounts of rates raised in London during certain 
years from 1867-8, and their average relation to rateable value and population :— 


LEE EEE Sa 








Average amount of rates raised 
a Dae 
pelea Per pound of Per head of 
valuation. population. 
vt oe Be Re eee Ee oe ae 

£ & a oy keeles 
1867-8... Sas 3,703,000 4 44 La O 
1874-5... aS 4,272,000 4 14 te yee 
1879-80 : 5,195,000 4 3 ies 0 
1884-5... ye 6,579,000 4 64 fil see 
1889-90 “ep 7,567,000 4 10 TL Gee 
1894-5... he 9,336,000 5 53 Setevek 
2899-1900). ».03 11,155,000 5 115 Ja ets 
1904-5... ier 14,729,000 (a)T 0% (a)3 3 4 
1905-6... ute 14,875,000 (a)7 OF (a)3 36 
1906-7... ay 15,397,000 7 0% a) ie) 


anne enti et 


(a) See note (¢) to Table 3 on page 96. 


Classification of rates raised by local authorities in London. 


14. Chart 4 and Table 3 on page 96 show that the increase in the amount of 
rates raised in London has been rather more rapid in recent years (since about 1890) 
than in earlier periods. It will be seen that the amount was almost exactly 
doubled during the period of 22 years from 1867-8 to 1889-90, and again during the 
period of 17 years from 1889-90 to 1906-7. In 1867-8 the total amount of rates raised 
in London was £3,703,000, and in 1906-7 £15,397,000—an increase of £11,694,000, 
or 316 per cent. 


The total increase during the period from 1867-8 to 1906-7 in the amount of rates 
raised in London may be accounted for as follows :— 


£ 
Rates raised for purposes of :— (millions) 

Poor law authorities : 

Relief of the poor ... ee “zit as ste i 2 

Other purposes* ... ite ie oe ae ae 4 
Metropolitan borough councils and authorities superseded by 

them, and the Corporation of London ire Sys ary 3 
London County Council and their predecessors (excluding rates 

for elementary education), and the Receiver for the 

Metropolitan Police District Xs te ee 34 
Elementary education authorities Ae ae eat aes 3 


113 





Legislation affecting local tawation in London.—The following paragraphs contain a 
short account of the principal legislative measures which have affected local government 
and finance in London, together with a few details as to the amount of rates raised during 
the period under review. 


15. Poor Law Authorities—(i) Boards of Guardians.—Reterence has been made in 
Section LV. to the principal statutes and orders affecting the administration of poor relief 
in London. 


The following figures show that the rate expenditure of poor law authorities in 
London on relief of the poor* measured by rateable value has fluctuated somewhat, but 
the burden of cost was in 1907 approximately no more than it had been in 1868 :— 


gy OCR ee an areca a a eee ee RETREAT 


* The item “Relief of the poor” excludes, and “ other purposes ” includes the estimated amount 
of rates raised for the expenses of the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District in respect of 
their fever and small-pox hospitals which are strictly a public health service. See note Tf to 
Table 2 on page 94, and paragraph 18 of Section Er 
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Approximate amount Average amount per pound 
of expenditure falling of valuation of amounts 
on rates. in preceding column, 
£ S20 fds 

1868 ay 1,220,000 1» 54 

1880 a 1,531,000 Tees 

1890 332 1,763,000 1 ts 

1895 SA 2,050,000 1 325 

1900 ae 2,420,000 1 34 

1905 Sod 3,163,000 1 64 

1906 sii 3,165,000 16 

1907 Sr 3,134,000 1 5¢ 


(ii) Overseers.—The powers of overseers in regard to valuation and rating and 
other matters were under the London Government Act, 1899, transferred to the 
metropolitan borough councils constituted under that Act, who became the overseers of 
every parish within their borough, and under an Act of 1907, the Corporation of London 
have now similar powers in the City of London. 


16. County Authorities—The county authorities (other than elementary education 
authorities), grouped under this name in Chart 4, include the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the former county authorities for the metropolitan portions of the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey and Kent; their successors the London County Council ; and the 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. . 

The present form of London government dates substantially from the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 1855, and its amending Acts. Under these Acts the districts 
comprising very nearly the present County of London, which had previously been 
governed solely by a number of elective or co-optive vestries, various bodies of 
Commissioners of Sewers, and other authorities, were organised under Vestries and 
District Boards, which, in turn, nominated members to form a central body for London, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The central body had the duty of providing and 
maintaining the main and general sewerage system of London, of widening and improving 
streets, and effecting other matters of common benefit. The Board were given power to 
raise rates and to borrow money by the issue of stock, both for their own purposes, and 
to advance to the local vestries and district boards. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
were superseded, under the Local Government Act, 1888, by the London County Council, 
the members of which are directly elected by the ratepayers. Later legislative measures 
added largely to the powers and duties of the central authority for London ; among these 
must be noticed the Public Health (London) Act, 1891; the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894 ; the London Building Act, 1894, which gives the Council wide powers in regard 
to the construction of buildings, and the Inebriates Act, 1898. The London County 
Council have also powers under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, and other 
general Acts applicable to London. The Council thus exercise most of the powers of 
county councils generally, except in regard to police, while possessing large additional powers 
which other councils of counties do not possess, ¢.g., in regard to tramways, housing, main 
drainage and disposal of sewage, street improvements, the maintenance of a fire 
brigade, &e. ; 

In regard to police, London (except the City of London, which has a separate police 
force), forms part of the Metropolitan Police District which also embraces the County af 
Middlesex and portions of the counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Hertford. The 
proportion of the expenditure in respect of the Metropolitan Police which*is met out of — 
rates has varied from time to time. Since 1878-9 it has, in effect, been limited to the 
produce of a rate of 5d. in the pound on the rental of the police district. . 


17. Metropolitan Sanitary Authorities—The Vestries and District Boards forme 
under the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, were concerned with matters of purely 
local concern, such as the maintenance and repair of roads, local sewerage, lighting, 
and scavenging ; but their powers as sanitary authorities were inferior to those 
possessed by provincial sanitary authorities. Their duties were greatly increased 
by the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, which consolidated and amended the provisions 
with regard to the detection,and abatement of nuisances, the prevention of infectious 
disease, the removal of refuse, and the appointment of medical officers of health for their 
districts ; and empowered them to deal with various other sanitary matters. The London 
Government Act, 1899, transferred the powers of these bodies to the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, to whom also, at the same time, were transferred the functions of minor authorities 
acting under the Adoptive Acts (e.g., burial boards, and commissioners for baths and 





[Secrion V.] 


CHART 4. LONDON Rares. 


RATES RAISED FORTHE PURPOSES 0 LA 
| F THE PRINCIPAL CLASSE 
OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN LONDON YEARS 1868 TO 1907, 
i. |... a. ee ee 


FOR PARTICULARS ASTO THE AUTHORITIES COMPRISED 1N EACH CLASS,SEE TABLE 3 
i868 1870 1875 1880 1885 1890 1895 1900 i905 1910 
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washhouses and public libraries). The Councils have power also to carry on electricity 
supply undertakings and are authorities under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts. 


| The Corporation of the City of London occupies an exceptional position, having 
many powers not exercised by the Borough Councils (e.g., in regard to police, adminis- 
tration of justice, provision of lunatic asylums, &e.), and retains a large measure of 
independence in relation to the County Council. 


18. Elementary Education Authorities —The London County Council are now under 
the Education Act, 1902, and the Education (London) Act, 1903, the authority for 
purposes of elementary education in the County of London, in succession to the late 
School Board for London.* 

The following figures illustrate the progessive increase in the amount of rates 
required for elementary education in London. 


Amount of Average amount per 
rates raised. £ of valuation. 
£ ON eet 
1874-5... 106,000 coe — “lf 
i845), 887,000 fi an 
oo ae 1,408,000 ra B10 
#902~3 0d. Rie 2,476,000 1s a 23 
oo re 2 HISTO Mok KE 1 2h (-6d.) 
Pier.) 2,997,000 1 44 (-4d.) 


19. The following table shows briefly the rates raised in certain years for the purposes 
of the principal central and local authorities in London. | 
a ee 




















1874-5, 1889-90. 1906-7. 
| Approximate Approximate ‘Approximate 
Cl f Authority. rag g | 
Sin iO Ps Amount | amount per | Amount smonnt per |) Amtant amount per 
; d of f ae d 
raised. a aa of raised. 2 ihiation: of raised. Satanban of 
rates raised. rates raised. rates raised. 
£ Seas a Ok 38 Sula: 
Elementary Education Authori- 
ee | 106,000;. - 14 106,000) 2) ay 2,997,000; 1 44 
London) ts oe ee 
London County Council (other ) | 
than rates for purposes of J 91 4s + 
Elementary Education) and (_ 566,000 7 1,858,000 1 2% 3,456,000 1 7% 
their predecessors (@) cuba 
Receiver for the Metropolitan } 
Police District (portion of 397,000 — 54+ 569,000 - 5 793,000 - 5 
district in London) ... Be | ; 
Poor Law Authorities (a) ee ag. 6 LO: 000 ERS 1,951,000 3 (0) 3,837,000 | (6)1 9 
Metropolitan Borough Councils 208 | 3 
Daa scaecessirs (a) .. 1,282,000} 1 5 {1,808,000 134 3,700,000} 111 
Corporation of London, and | 
(late) Commissioners otf 199,000} 1 63 DLL OOOM LT * 77 506,000 1 103 
Sewers of City of London... | 














(a) As to the authorities included under these headings, see Table 3 on page 96. 

(6) Not including for 1906-7 rates required to meet the separate expenses of overseers. These 
amounted in the case of the City of London to nearly 1d. in the pound. In the case of parishes 
in London outside the City, the amount has not been ascertained and is included under the head 
of ‘ Metropolitan Borough Councils.” In 1900-1 it amounted to about 1d. in the pound. 


The foregoing figures show that the rise in London rates over the whole period since 
1874-5, measured by the additional burden on the ratepayer, is due mainly to the 
expenditure on elementary education and to the expenditure of the London County Council 
and their predecessors, the Metropolitan Board of Works. Between 1874-5 and 1906-7 the 
total rates rose from 4s. 1dd. to 7s. Odd. in the pound: and of the whole increase 
(2s. 11d.) represented by these rates, 2s. 3d. is attributable to the two sources mentioned. 
Since 1589-90, however, the rates of Metropolitan Borough Councils and poor-law 
authorities have shown a larger increase than have the rates of the London County 
Council. 





* The law relating to elementary education in London forms part of the general law, an outline 
of which has been given in paragraph 12. 
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Total Revenue of Local Authorities. . 
Rates, Exchequer Grants, and other Revenue of Local Authorities: Chart 5. 


20. The preceding paragraphs have dealt exclusively with rates. But rates form 
only a portion of the total revenue of local authorities, and a review of local finance — 
would be incomplete without reference to the aggregate of their financial transactions. 
Accordingly Chart 5 and Table 4 on page 97 have been added to show the aggregate 
revenue of local authorities from 1867-8 to 1905-6. 

The following table shows for certain years the total receipts of local authorities in 
England and Wales from all sources (except loans) and the proportion of the total which 
was derived from (i.) rates, (ii.) Exchequer Grants,* and (iii.) other sources of income. 


a 





a a 








Per- Per- 





































Revenue derived from Per- Per- 
Amount. pee Amount. gales Sel Amount. pong Amount. Be 
total. total. total. 
~ x s od 
Rates ... cee ..» {16,503,000 | 67°8 [27,195,000 | 58°7 [33,855,000 | 56°0 | 58,256,000 | 51°2 
Exchequer Grants .. 951,000 3°9 | 4,268,000 9-2 | 8,994,000 | 14°9 | 19,850,000 | 17°5 
Other sources ..- | 6,883,000 | 28°3 [14,895,000 | 32°1 17,607,000 | 29-1 | 35,612,000 | 31°3 
Tota ligaeecre .-- {24,337,000 |100°0 146,358,000 |100°0 160,456,000 {100-0 {113,718,000 |100°0 








21. Hxchequer Grants.—The amount derived annually by local authorities from the 
Imperial Exchequer in relief of local taxation has increased, perhaps, to a more marked 
extent than the amount of rates raised. In 1905-6 rates were, roughly, three times the 
amount raised in 1867-8: while Imperial grants at the latter date were more than | 
twenty times the figure for 1867-8. The burden imposed by rates on the ratepayer 
and the relief afforded by Exchequer grants to the ratepayer at the expense of the tax- 
payer may be measured in terms of rateable value, thus : 





1867-8. 1887-8. 1905-6. 





s. a. Sched: 8. 
Rates per £ of Rateable value... nde ae 3 84 3 72 5 84 
Grants per £ of Rateable value 
(i) For education (elementary and higher) — Oras 1 24 
(11) For other purposes... ss So Q =~ Zt QO 42 Oi 





Total ie 3 ine 





41, 2b vehanted na 


be 














It is, however, open to question whether, had no Imperial grants been made, the burden 
on the rates would have been equal to the sum of Imperial grants and of the rates actually 
levied. 

(1.) Grants in aid of Education.—By far the greater part of the increase shown 
above is due to the annual grants received by local authorities in aid of the cost of 
elementary education. These, in 1905-6, amounted to 104 million £, (See the table at 
the end of this paragraph.) The increase is noticeably large in the period since 1900, 
but it must be borne in mind that large amounts which had formerly been paid by 
the Board of Education directly to the Managers of “ voluntary” schools were, by the 
operation of the Education Act, 1902, paid to the local education authorities under the 
Act, and, consequently, appear for the first time as an item in the accounts of local 
authorities.| The nature and amount of the grants which have been voted annually by — 
Parliament since the passing of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, have been altered 
from time to time. In particular, large additional grants were provided for by the 
Hlementary Education Act, 1891, which effected the almost universal abolition of school 
fees, by an Act of 1897, and by the [ducation Act, 1902. The cost of “higher” @ 
education has also since 1889 been assisted by grants which (including £842,000 so — 
applied out of the “ residue ” of the customs and excise duties, see next page) amounted in | 
1905-6 to £1,561,000. 

(ii.) Grants in aid of local purposes other than Education.—Prior to the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, grants were voted annually by Parliament in aid of specific local purposes, 


*Sums paid as contributions in lieu of rates on property occupied by the Government are — 
included, not under the head of Grants, but under that of Rates. 

+ The sums so paid to the managers in the year ended 31st December, 1902, in respect of day 
schools, appear to have amounted to £5,090,000—see page 5 of Parly. Paper [Cd. 1476 of Session 1903]. 
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other than education, which were held to be objects, mainly or largely, of national concern. 
The county rate and the poor rate were the earliest objects of Imperial subvention, and 
at the beginning of the period under review, grants from national taxation amounting in 
the aggregate to half a million £ (year 1852-3) were voted towards meeting the cost of 
poor relief (for teachers in poor-law schools and medical officers and auditors’ salaries), of 
criminal prosecutions, of the maintenance of prisoners, and of the Metropolitan Police. A 
few years later (1856) the national subvention in aid of the cost of police was extended 
to cover the cost of one-fourth—increased in 1874 to one-half—of the pay and clothing of 
all local police forces : and in 1874 a grant was made towards the cost of pauper lunatics 
in county and borough asylums. In 1875-6 a small grant was given in aid of the cost 
of registration of births and deaths. In 1882* a grant intended to cover one-fourth 
of the cost of the maintenance of disturnpiked and main roads was voted, and in 1888” 
this grant of one-fourth was (temporarily) increased to one-half. 

The net effect of the new grants taken in conjunction with the normal growth in 
such of the older grants as were based on expenditure was to raise the total amount of 
Imperial subvention for all purposes except education from £951,000 in 1868 to 
£3,000,000 in 1888. 

The Local Government Act, 1888, changed the system under which certain grants 
had been voted annually by Parliament and paid directly to local authorities in aid of 
specified items of expenditure and, in lieu of such grants, assigned to the councils of 
counties and county boroughs the bulk of the Excise licences, and two-fifths of the 
probate duty (now estate duty). Out of the sum received by them under the Act, 
the councils were required to make specified payments (so-called “ priority ” payments) 
to boards of guardians and to municipal and sanitary authorities within their areas, both 
in substitution for the local grants discontinued by the Act and otherwise. The balances 
(“free balances ”’) remaining in their hands could be applied by the councils (within certain 
limits) at their own discretion. Under Acts of 1890 the Imperial taxes thus assigned to 
local purposes were augmented by the proceeds of a surtax on beer and spirits which was 
allocated to local authorites to be applied, as to £300,000, in aid of police superannuation, 
and the residue, at the discretion of the councils, in aid of technical education. 

The practical effect of the legislation of 1888 and 1890 on the amount of grants 
received by local authorities may be shown as follows :— 


The Parliamentary grants discontinued under the Act of 1888 £ 


amounted for the year 1887-8 to... Me Fed we 2,860,000 
The proceeds of the Excise and other duties collected by the 
Excise and Inland Revenue Departments and transterred 
to local authorities under the Acts of 1888 and 1890 
amounted in— 
1889-90 to... ote =e ae ‘. ... 4,806,000 
1890-1 to ... ae Rs ae ‘ a. seem o;009,000 
1899-1900 to os Re so Dee oe Bei fale O00 
1906-7 to... oe ; 7,324,000 


Thus, in place of the older system of fixed grants or of grants based on expenditure, 
local authorities obtained the benefit of an expanding revenue derived from certain 
Imperial taxes, the proceeds of which have tended to grow with the increase of wealth 
and population. 

The Finance Acts, 1907 and 1908, abolished the system of “ assigned ” revenues and 
provided that the duties on certain licences should in future be collected by the county 
and county borough councils themselves, but neither Act has altered the amount payable to 
the councils, except that under the latter Act a further sum of £40,000 per annum is to 
be paid to them in respect of their expenses under the Act. 

The only important addition to local grants (other than for education) since 1890 is 
that effected by the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, under which an attempt was made to 
relieve the occupiers of agricultural land, who were held to be disproportionately burdened, 
as compared with occupiers of other classes of property, by the increase of local rates. 
Under that Act, which was in the first instance to remain in force for five years, but 
which has been continued by Acts of 1901 and 1905, a further grant was given to local 
authorities amounting to about £1,300,000 per annum and was to be applied towards 
meeting the deficiency caused in the produce of certain rates on agricultural land by 
the exemptions allowed under the provisions of the Act. 


*The grant voted in 1882 was paid to the several highway authorities to whom repayment of a 
moiety of the cost of maintenance of disturnpiked and main roads had been made by the county 
authority under the Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878 (see paragraph 10), whilst the 
grant voted in 1888 was paid to the county authorities. ; ; 

+ Now, by the Education Act, 1902, the “ residue ” must be applied in aid of “ higher” education. 
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The following table shows for certain years from 1875 to 1906 the increase which has 
taken place in the amount of Exchequer Grants received by local authorities in respect of 
the principal purposes. 




















Purpose. 1874-5. | 1879-80. | 1884-5. 1894-5. |1899-1900.; 1905-6. 

Administration of poor ES, ed ae Es £ BS 

relief and maintenance 

of lunatics at ais 359,000 564,000 632,000 ; 1,636,000 | 1,758,000 1,926,000 
Education :— 

Elementary ed; ae 70,000 514,000} 1,013,000} 2,819,000 | 3,772,000 |(@) 10,650,000 

Higher ... ts i? — "624 000 1,034,000 1,561,000 
Police (6) . (6)1,187,000 |(0)1, 594, 000 |(0)1, 665, 000 | 2,053, 000 2,253,000 2,516,000 


Other purposes Gacimdne 
the amount of the “free 


| 
balances” referred to on \ 65,000 80,000 311,000 
a 


page 87 and the Grant 1,881,000 | 3,431,000 | 3,177,000 
under the Agricultural 
Rates Act, 1896) 






































Totals... ene 1,681,000; 2,752,000 3,621,000 | 9,013,000 |12,248,000 | 19,870,000 
mane () ©, 
eed acs Bey Oe | wastes se ay 
Amount per pound of rate- | 
able value of totals given 0 34 0 5 0 6 1 14 1 43 1114 
above me fees | 





(a) Includes grants formerly paid to managers of “ voluntary ” (now “non-provided ”’) schools, 
see page 86. 

(b) Including, for 1874-5, 1879-80, and 1884-5, grants (now discontinued) towards the cost of 
prosecutions. 

(c) These totals differ slightly from those given in Table 4 on page 97. This is due to the fact 
that the latter include sums received by county and borough councils for distribution to other local 
authorities, whilst the totals given above include sums actually received during each year by the 
local authorities to whom distribution was made—see page 87. 


22. Other revenue of local authorities.—Concurrently with the increase in the amounts 
of rates and grants received by local authorities, there has been a large increase in the 
amounts derived by them from other sources (not being loans), which, as in the case 
of rates and grants, has been most marked during the period since 1890. Toa great 
extent this must be attributed to the development of municipal enterprise in recent years. 
Some local authorities have from a very early date owned waterworks, markets, and 
(in a few cases) harbours, docks, and other local services of profit from which they 
have derived a substantial revenue. But the more important local undertakings date 
from a comparatively recent period : power to carry on tramways was given in 1870; 
to supply electricity in 1882, and to provide light railways in 1896. In regard to the 
supply of water and gas, additional powers were given by Acts of 1870 and 1871, and 
by the Public Health Act, 1875. To a very large extent also, local authorities have — 
obtained power to purchase or provide such works, by direct application to Parliament, 
by means of private Bills. 


Table 4 on page 97 shows that the revenue which local authorities derived from 
sources other than rates, grants and loans, rose from £6,883,000 in 1867-8 to £16,002,000 
in 1889-90, and again to £35,612,000 in 1905-6. A large and growing proportion of 
these sums represents revenue derived by local authorities from ae undertakings, as 
the following figures indicate :— 


Revenue derived from :— Year 1889-90. Year 1905-6. 
£ £ 
Waterworks ye suri oe tes 2,515,000 *4,430,000 
Gasworks ... “eh a3 big ahs 3,867,000 7,078,000 
Electricity supply ... +30 if ) 2,854,000 
Tramways and light railways ‘s 129,000 5,942,000 
Harbours, piers, flocks, canals, and quays 2,485,000 3,418,000 
(including tolls, &c.). 
Markets (including tolls, &e.)- +6 ss 655,000 961,000 


£3, D000 including (as exceptional) sums received by the Metropolitan Water Board. Sinpnateine to 


7 See note (0) to the table on page 91. 
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CHART 6. LOCAL DEBT IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
in MOUNTS OWING BY THE SEVERAL CLASSES OF LocAL AUTHORITIES. YEARS |874-5 To 1905-6. 


FOR THE DATA ON WHICH TH/S CHART /S BASED SEE TABLE S. 
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Local Debt. 


Local Indebtedness in England and Wales.* 


23. Debt of principal classes of local authority : Chart 6.—Many of the legislative 
measures which have given local authorities power to raise rates, have also permitted 
them to carry out the more permanent works by means of capital borrowed on mortgage 
of the rates, under condition of repayment within a specified term of years (see para- 
graph 3). The development of this branch of local finance is illustrated in the following 
paragraphs by comparison of the amount of borrowed capital which remained unredeemed 
at the end of each financial year. 

Chart 6 and the corresponding table (5) on page 98, illustrate the growth of 
local debt between 1874-5 and 1905-6, the earliest and latest years for which. complete 
information is available. Comparison of these years gives the following results :— 























Average amount Average amount 
Year. Amount of local debt. per pound per head 
of rateable value. of population. 
; Om ss fd. £4 sislid, 
“1874-5 os a) aa 1% 92,820,000 —-16 1 3 18 
1905-6 c2, aH » 435,945,000 Ou, ecu 1255) OL 
Or, if the capital borrowed by the Metropolitan Water Boardf be 
included in the latter year, 
1905-6 482,984,000 oh ae 14 210 








The amount of local debt has thus increased by 369 per cent. between 1874-5 and 
1905-6 ; or by 420 per cent., if the debt of the Metropolitan Water Boardf be taken into 
account. 

_ The following table shows, approximately, the extent to which the principal classes 
of local authorities have contributed to the large increase in local debt :— 

Increase of outstanding debt between 1874-5 and 1905-6 attributable to :— 


£ 
Poor law authorities— Millions, 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District in respect 
of their fever, &c., hospitals... or : i 2 
Other purposes (mostly relief of the poor) : se 104 
County and municipal authorities _—_... ) (excluding loans for 55 
Sanitary authorities in urban districts > purposes of ele- 
including London ... a .»») mentary education) { 214 
Elementary education authorities cla oe bes ait 354 
Other authorities (except the Metropolitan Water Board— 
see below) ... oes at ase ee vy wis 26 
34232 
Metropolitan Water Board... oe es ie ner 474 





3904 mills, 








These figures show that the authorities responsible for the largest increase in the 
amount of the outstanding loans are sanitary authorities in urban districts (including 
London). The increase in the debt of these bodies, which amounts to about two-thirds 
of the total increase, may be explained, to a great extent, by the fact that it is in these 
areas that local authorities have been most active in promoting large works of public 
health or utility, such as water, gas, and electricity supply, and tramways, which are 
also very commonly of a remunerative nature. 





* Paragraphs 23 to 26 relate to the whole of England and Wales, including London: but the 
debt of London is also dealt with separately in paragraph 27. 

+ The Metropolitan Water Board, which was formed in 1903 to acquire the undertakings of the 
water companies in and around London, has a capital debt, formed principally by the issue of stock, to 
the amount of £47 millions. The charges for interest on and redemption of this debi fall primarily 
on the revenue derived from water rents, but local rates are collateral security. The case is, therefore, 
parallel with that of many other local authorities which have acquired private undertakings the capital 
of which has become a part of local debt. But in the present case, owing to the magnitude of the 
undertaking, it has been found convenient, for purposes of comparison carried over a long course of 
years, to exclude the debt and the revenue of the Water Board from the charts in this section. 
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24. Local debt classified : Chart 7.—To appreciate the growth of local indebtedness, 
classification of loans by services is as necessary as in the case of local rates. Apart from 
the various causes, such as legislation, and the growth of population, which have led to 
an increase of local debt equally with local rates, a distinction of primary importance in 
regard to the increase in local debt is that of productive debt, or debt which is in the 
nature of industrial capital, as in the case of trading undertakings, and unproductive 
debt. 

Chart 7 and the corresponding table (6) on page 99, have accordingly been 
prepared with a view to indicating the character of the services or purposes for which 
debt has been contracted by local authorities. It will be apparent from the chart that 
three out of the six groups into which local loans have been classified—namely education, 
“trading” undertakings (as to which see paragraph 26), and public health, are responsible 
for the larger part of the increase in local debt. This will be readily appreciated from the 
following figures :— 

Amount, and amount per & of rateable value, of the outstanding debt for :— 

1884~-5.* 1905-6. 


\ A 
[ap pe + ea a a a 


£ 2 a eal: i £ £ -s.ads 


Be tie ae ¥ 207,805,000 ...f1 0 6 
Trading Undertakings .... 78,805,000 ... — 1010... 4 256944000. 




















Public Health§... + §57,566,000 ... — 7 11... §136,440,000 130055 
Education (Elementary 
and Higher) ... wee + Layee WOO) Testi —eiapcaiae SLi eat 41,720,000 ... — 4,01 
Poor Relief$_... .». .§5,951,000 1.. = — 10... S13. 360000 25s eene 
Lunatic Asylums Se URI 5 4 PLU LHR Meare Goes om ene LOj87S000" nen 
Miscellaneous purposes... 12,308,000 ... - 1 8... 25,342,000 ... - 2 6 
: Seka iee 7435,545,000 ...72 2 11 
Total cee coe 173,208,000 eee 1 a 10 coe 1 4489°984'000 fey i i 7 





Local debt thus in the twenty-one years increased, roughly speaking, twice as fast as 
rateable value. Of the six items classified, poor relief (in spite of the extra capital 
expenditure entailed in recent years by the erection of separate infirmaries and homes for 
children) added least to the outstanding debt as represented by the above figures while 
the debt incurred in respect of lunatic asylums and education, measured by rateable 
value, doubled during the period. By far the greater part of the outstanding debt 
throughout the period was in respect of. purposes which have been classified as ‘ Public 
Health” and “Trading Undertakings.” Including the debt of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, these two groups of local services account for no less than 255 millions of the total 
increase (310 millions) of debt between .1884—5 and 1905-6. The figures relating to 
these two groups will bear further analysis. 

25. Of the total sum of £136,440;000 shown as: debt: unredeemed at the end of 
1905-6 on account of ‘‘ Public Health” purposes there was owing in respect of :— 

£ 


Highways and Public Street Improvements (including main 


roads) : sa cee sve ws 51,835,000 
Sewerage and sewage disposal nae By he ... 38,859,000 
Baths and washhouses iby a Be: bey: igi 2,996,000 
Burial Grounds and Cemeteries 4h vee ef 4d 3,140,000 
Hospitals (including the fever and small-pox hospitals of the 

Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District) ... re 6,789,000 
Housing of the Working Classes rs ss ne 9,345,000 
Other purposes oe oe sp om He rea 20) ae 





136,440,000 








Thus 90 millions or 66 per cent. of the total of 136 millions of “ Public Health” 
debt is due to services of Aya primary importance as the construction and improvement 








* The year 1884-5 is the first for which a complete classification of local debt according to 
purposes can be made. 
Excluding ; 
' Ted daia the capital debt of the Metropolitan Water Board. 
S “ Public Health” includes, and * Poor Relief” excludes loans of the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District in respect of their fever, &c., hospitals. 
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of highways and works of sewerage and sewage disposal 
of the continuous growth of urban population. 

26. It will be scen that nearly one-half (or, if the loans of the Metropolitan Water 
Board be included, rather more than one-half) of the total outstanding loans at the end 
of 1905-6 was in respect of purposes classed as “trading.” These purposes, and the 
amount of capital debt unredeemed in respect of each at the end of the years 1884—5 and 
1905-6 respectively were as follows :— 


a direct result, in great measure, 























Items. 1884-5. 1905-6. Increase. 

; 71 390 00 41 063 000 

Waterwork Ge ous, eet its 
aterwor 8 aes dc ark ee 30,327,000 l (a)47,439,000 (a)47,439,000 
Gasworks ... Bd as oat ase ows met 13,769,000 23,716,000 9,947,000 
Electricity Supply oo a! fs Aa: (b) 27,493,000 27,493,000 
Tramways and Light Railways... AS 1¢ AP 1,167,000 28,137,000 26,970,000 
Harbours, piers, docks, canals and quays ch a 28,538,000 44,301,000 15,763,000 
Markets... f or xt ys a9 vf 5,004,000 7,717,000 2,713,000 
Advances to Manchester Ship Canal Company HeLa — 5,051,000 5,051,000 
~ 207,805,000 | 129,000,000 
Totals eid ace 505 cn 78,805,000 (a)47,439,000 (a)47,439,000 











DS eee. 
(a) The outstanding debt of the Metropolitan Water Board. 
(b) The heading “ Electricity Supply” was not used in the returns furnished by local authorities 
for 1889-90 and earlier years. 


In paragraph 24 the growth of the debt shown in the foregoing table is measured by 
rateable value: but so far as such a comparison conveys the impression that the debt 
of these undertakings is a burden on rates in the same sense as the debt contracted for 
poor law institutions or lunatic asylums it is misleading. Probably the bulk of the 
capital debt shown in the table belongs to undertakings producing a revenue which covers 
the cost of working, and permits of a substantial contribution towards the redemption of 
the capital debt without recourse to the aid of local rates. The following figures relating 
to the undertakings of Town Counciis* only illustrate approximately the finance of these 
undertakings :— 

Average annual income derived from water, gas and electricity £ 
supply, tramways, harbours, and markets, in 4 years, 1899 to 
$5» a: sete wes “i $e chat -» 12,571,045 
Average annual expenditure on the same undertakings :— 
i. Interest on and repayment of capital debt and depreciation ... 4,202,741 
ii. Other charges ... <i woe ii ag ry ans 7,789,682 


Difference between income and expenditure (average annual net 


profit) ... sre sis i Be ape wide arte 578,622 


Local Debt of London: Chart 8. 


27. Comparison of Chart 8 and Table 7 with Chart 6 and Table 5 shows that of the 
total amount of £435,545,000 local debt unredeemed at the end of 1905-6, about one-fifth 
(£82,813,000) was owing by local authorities in London. 

Chart 8, which is based on Table 7, shows both the aggregate debt of London 
since 1861, and the portions of it which are attributable to each ciass of local authority. 
It will be seen that the debt of London has steadily increased. From 1875 to 1890, and 
again from 1890 to 1907 the amounts doubled. Measured, however, by rateable value 
the increase in years succeeding 1900 has been more rapid than in earlier years. Chart 8 
shows that, per pound of rateable value, the amount of the local debt in London, which 
in 1874-5 was £1 0s. 2d. and in 1899-1900 was only £1 8s. 4d., had risen in 1906-4 
to £1 19s.9d. For the purpose of effective comparison, London’s share of the outstanding 
debt of the Metropolitan Water Board has not been taken into account in the remarks 
made in this and the succeeding paragraphs. 


* Taken from Return as to Municipal Corporations (Reproductive Undertakings), House of 


Commons Paper 398 of 1902. 
+ These figures do not include the loans of the Metropolitan Water Board. If these be included 


the figures become £482,984,000 and £121,246,000 and the proportion of London debt rather more 
than one-fourth. 
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Of the total amount outstanding at the end of 1907 (£87,228,000) more than one- 
half (£48,672,000*) was owing by the London County Council in respect of loans for their 
own purposes (excluding elementary education). The loans of the County Council have 
increased during the period from 1890 to 1907 at about the same rate as the loans for the 
county as a whole. Much of the increase has been in connection with their tramway and 
housing schemes, in respect of which £6,134,000 and £3,992,000, respectively, were 
outstanding at the end of 1907, and in connection with drainage, street improvements, and 
embankments, in respect of which £22,266,000 was outstanding at that date. Excluding 
the loans of the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District in respect of their fever, 
&c, hospitals, the loans of Poor Law Authorities in London (practically all of which were 
in connection with relief of the poor) have risen from £1,648,000 in 1875 to £5,407,000 
in 1907. 

The largest increases in London in recent years have been in the amount shown as 
owing by the Metropolitan Borough Councils and the authorities superseded by those 
councils. The amount in 1890 was £2,270,000; in 1901 (the year in which the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils were created) it was £6,794,000; and in 1906-7, 
£12,602,000. Much of the increase is due to loans raised in connection with electric 
lighting and housing schemes of the councils and their predecessors. 

The amount of the outstanding loans in respect of elementary education has grown 
from £1,068,000 in 1875 to £11,353,000* in 1907. | 


Offsets against Debt. 


28. The figures in the foregoing paragraphs represent the gross amounts actually owing 
by local authorities. In this connexion it is, however, necessary to bear in mind not only 
the fact (to which allusion has\already been made) that in the case of many loans no 
burden is imposed on the rates, but also the fact that no deduction has been made in 
respect of (i.) the assets of local authorities consisting of property purchased and buildings 
or works provided out of loans, or (ii.) amounts standing to the credit of sinking and 
other similar funds provided by them for the repayment of loans. 

The capital value of the undertakings and other properties purchased by local 
authorities out of loans has not been ascertained, but it may be stated that, in the 
ageregate, it represents a very substantial “ set-off’? to the amount of their outstanding 
debt, and that a large proportion of these assets may fairly be described as “ realizable,” 
consisting, as they do, of works of a permanent or remunerative character. 

In regard to (i1.) loans are repayable either by means of annual instalments or by 
means of sinking and other similar funds. Considerable provision has been made by 
local authorities for this purpose, the amount standing to the credit of sinking, &c., 
funds at the end of 1905-6 having been about £16,500,000. The total sum provided by 
local authorities for repayment of debt during the year 1905-6 amounted to upwards of 
£11,000,000.{ During the period from 1874-5 to 1905-6, the total amount borrowed 
(not including sums borrowed by the Metropolitan Water Board) was approximately 
£500,000,000, and the total sum repaid to lenders, or set aside for repayment during 
that period amounted to upwards of £170,000,000. 


* At the end of 1906-7 the London County Council held surplus lands and other property 
estimated to be worth £6,818,000, the proceeds of the sale of which would be applicable to the 
reduction of the sums of £48,672,000 and £11,353,000 shown above as owing by the Council. 

+ According to figures extracted from Parl. Paper, No. 114, Sess. 1904, the capital value on 
31st March, 1903, of the undertakings and other corporate property belonging to town councils was, as 
estimated by those councils, £241,135,000. . 

} Including upwards of £5,000,000 paid to sinking, &c., funds. 


CHART 8:- LOCAL DEBT IN LONDON |Section V| 


AMOUNTS OF THE OUTSTANDING LOANS oF THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF LOCAL AUTHORITY. 
YEARS 185I To 1907. : 
FOR THE DATA ON WHICH THIS CHART /5 BASED SEE TABLE 7. 
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SECTION V.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL TAXATION. 





TABLES CONTAINING THE DATA ON WHICH THE CHARTS IN 
SECTION V. ARE BASED, 


Taste 1—RareasLe Vatur and Popunation oF (1) Enenanp AND WALES, AND 
(2) Lonpoy, IN cerTAIN YEARS FROM 1850 To 1908. 


(Information as to the amounts of rates raised will be found in the Tables on pages 94 and 96.) 





I.—RATEABLE VALUE. 




















Year. ao London. Year. | ak Us | London. 
| sy £ £ | £ 
(Thousands. ) (Thousands. ) (Thousands. ) (Thousands.) 

Sar |. 67,700 9,452 T8965 cE Bi6a840 eh) 34308 
1856 = #3 71,840 $11,284 ISSG: 45 = 165,990 ) 39,936 
1866 aes ze. 93,638 $14,525 18972. ae 168,665 36,287 
1868 von Ae 100,669 16,946 LSOR 7. 2h oes 172,066 36,889 
1870 ae ee 104,405 $18,719 TOSS “ee end 175,623 37,386 
181. t- 119.080 21,020 TO0Q acts 44 cen) 180,406 2, | u- 37.998 
1880 pep ts. 135,645 23,058 BOOT su ceest owe 186,563 39,809 
1885 ne axa 147,351 29,410 FUOR Ase aa 191,107 40,678 
ASSO Es || f,. 152,116 31,597 1903. 2.) ws 194,717 41,111 
1891 ie 2 155,896 33,071 TOU4s Fes ai 199,356 | 41,675 
1892 me re. 157,723 33,371 8 ee ee 202,859 | 42,182 
1893 Ee — 159,469 33,130 Jk 1G) ee a 207,068 | 43,855 
1894 i an 161,140 34,052 i ty wn 209,892 44,309 


UY 3: geet te 212,757 44,726 





* The valuations given for 1875 and succeeding years are those on 6th April, as regards 
London, and on 25th March, as regards the rest of England and Wales, in each of the years mentioned, 

+ From Parliamentary Return No. 539 of Session 1852. 

{ These amounts have been taken from Parliamentary Paper 178 of Session 1879. It appears 
probable that they may be understated, the amount shown in that Paper for 1868 being £16,197.000 
as compared with £16,946,000 the amount given above, which has been taken from page xxvi. 
of Parliamentary Paper 168 of Session 1893. 


IT.—POPULATION. 




















Year. a belt London. Year. | gy niet London. 
(Thousands. ) ¢Thousands.) (Thousands.) (Thousands.) 
Je5e Me) i. 17,928 2,363 ici, eee ere 29,003 4,928 
186.1% ez aa 20,066 2,808 TSO TS aves ae 32,928 4,537 
Leer) Ve 5 eg a 1203) 55 ek 735,349 74,796 
aa tues a 20, 3,8¢ 








Aa ne SIRS ec th a le Rd DORI a RI A RR AR SE 
* Census Population. +t Estimated Population in the middle of 1908. 
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Taste 2.—Locau Rares iy Encranp anp WALES, distinguishing amounts 








Authorities. ~ 1867-8. 1874-5, |1879-80.| 1884-5. | 1889-90.) 1890-1. | 1891-2. | 1892-3. 
| 
£ £ £ £ & £ £ £ 
(thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- (thou-— (thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands). sands). sands). | sands). | sands). | sands). | sands). | sands). 


1.—Poor Law Authorities : * 
(i) For poor relief + (excluding rates 7,101 6,774 7,032 7,153 6,280 5,699 6,207 6,433 
raised for the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District in 
respect of their fever and small- 

pox hospitals). 





Gi) In respect of the fever, &c., — 40 69 383 136 158 165 317 
hospitals of the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District |— 





Gii) For other purposest .... pee 730 1,207 745 814 1,335 L617 918 ° 847 





otal yor ltt ane 7,831 8,021 | 7,846] 8,350] 7,751] 7,474 | 7,290] 7,597 














2,—County and Municipal Authorities: (ex- 
cluding amounts raised for elementary 
education but including rates raised for “+ 

the Receiver of Metropolitan Police) :— 

G) County Authorities (uncluding 2,400 2,564 | .2,783 3,443 4,520 4,188 4,118 4,451 





















































the Metropolitan Police). 
Gi) Town Councils (municipal ac- |) ( 1,244 1,310 1,339 1,431 1,407 1,522 1,608 
counts) and the Corporation of 
London (accounts other than those 
relating to the Public Health | | 
Department). | PY 
Total of 2... a £ 3,808 4,043 4,782 5,951 5,595 5,640 6,059 
> 3,083 ¢ |---| | |__| —_—_—_—|—___——f 
3,—Sanitary authorities and certain minor 
miscellaneous authorities :— : 
G) Town Councils (other than 2,695 3,895 | - 4,688 4,975 5,331 5,627 
icipal ts). ; 
municipal accounts) | 3,474 : 
(ii) Urban Sanitary Authorities and | } L 1,841 2,186 2,327 2,871 2,389 2,493. 
Urban District Councils (exclud- 
ing rates raised for elementary 
education). 
Gii) Metropolitan Sanitary Authori- 1,163 1,415 1,665 1,853 2,025 2,202 2,254 2,513 
ties. 
(iv) Rural Sanitary Authorities and 1,336 1,707 2,021 1,907 1,793 1,734 1,785 1,958 
Rural District Councils, and other 
highway authorities in rural 
districts. 
(v) Miscellaneous authorities$ 488 ||690 400 427 486 512 500 486 493 
Totalof3  ... nae £& 6,996 8,649 | 10,327 | 11,345 | 11,782 | 12,245 | 13,084 
4,—Elementary Education Authorities :— 
(i) School Boards... ae ds — 374 1,484 2,208 2,666 2,968 3,332 3,462 
(ii) County Councils ... nee ae _— _ ae ad a << — a 
aoe : 3 : 
Gii) Town Councils ... ie ise _ _ =e oo ms =< = ae 
(iv) Urban District Councils ie _ — a —— =e 4 = =< 
Total of 4... oe £ — 374 1,484 2,208 2,666 2,968 3,332 3,462 
GRAND TOTALS ... £ 16,503 19,199 | 22,022 | 25,667 | 27,713 | 27,819] 28,507 | 30,202 








ST ETRE FSS ASE FTE A SE RN SA SE RE RE TE EI ESE 8 ETE ES ES SEE SS SE SE re | 


* Including guardians of the poor [for their own purposes (relief of the poor, vaccination, valuation, &c.) and for 
the purposes of the managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District and of school and sick asylum districts] and (except 
as stated in note () to Table 3), overseers of the poor. 2 

{ Heading 1. The amounts shown against headings 1 (i) and 1 (ii) as having been raised by means of rates for 
purposes of poor relief and in réspect of the fever, &c., hospitals of the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District 
have been based on actual expenditure, less receipts in aid, and must be regarded as approximate. The expenditure of 
the Managers in respect of their fever, &c., hospitals is not necessarily expenditure on the relief of the poor [see sec. 7 of 
the Diseases (Prevention) Metropolis Act, 1883, and sec. 80 (4) cf the Public Health (London) Act, 1891]. 

{ Heading 8 (iii). Comprising Metropolitan Borough Councils and authorities superseded by them under the 
London Government Act, 1899, the Corporation of London (accounts relating to the Public Health Department), and the 
(late) Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. ; 
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raised for each of the principal classes of local authorities—Y ears 1867-8 to 1906=7.. 


_ = 0 ee eT JRA RE aera speemoemeneneey oe Se a ee ee 


1893-4, | 1894-5.| 1895-6. 1896-7. 1897-8,| 1898-9, 


& 
(thou- 
sands), 


6,898 


331 
932 


8,161 


4,843 


1,660 





6,503 




















32,224 

















£ £ 
(thou- | (thou- 
sands). | sands). 
7,085 | 7,323 
279 314 
1,375 | 1,707 
8,739 | 9,344 
5,260 | 5,465 
1,775 | 1,892 
7,035 | 7,357 
6,360 | 6,654 
: 2,804 | 3,087 
2,659 | 2,714 
1,976 2,123 
. 550 +631 








14,349 | 15,209 








3,732 | 3,988 








3,988 


33,855 | 35,898 


3,732 











£ 
(thou- 
sands), 


7,449 


386 


1,659 
9,494 





5,591 


2,084 





7,675 





6,928 


3,290 


2,788 


2,284 


512 





15,802 | 16,093 





4,571 

















£ 
(thou- 
sands), 


7,307 


5,268 


2,190 


7,453 


7,178 


3,461 


2,921 


2,029 


504 


4,858 


4,858 


37,605 





£ 
(thou- 
sands). 


7,707 


5,415 


2,355 


7,770 


7,569 


3,714 


2,899 


2,091 


5038 


16,776 


4,783 


4,783 | 
38,603 


1899- 
1900. 





1900-1, 











1901-2, 








1902-3, 











£ £ £ £ 
(thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands), | sands). | sands). | sands), 
7,871 8,401 9,150 9,659 
500 515 570 699 
1,487 1,470 1,307 Va By 
9,858 | 10,386 | 11,027 12,075 
| 
5,425 5,630 6,036 6,467 
2,362 2,387 2,659 2,965 
7,787 8,017 8,695 9,432 
8,051 8,578 9,225 9,918 
4,007 4.312 4,628 4,946 
3,162 3,266 3,600 3,929 
2,200 2,315 2,537 2,792 
500 498 495 492 
17,920 | 18,969.) 20,485 | 22,077 
5,169 5,622 6,232 6,744 
Ok tie me: ke. 
ae es my) — ya 
5,169 5,622 6,232 6,744 
40,734 | 42,994 | 46,439 | 50,328 














(thou- 
sands), 


10,069 





7,053 


2,978 


10,518 


5,063 


3,849 


2,859 


463 


| 99,759 


4,114 | 


1,165 
2,099 
418 


7,796 


52,942 


12,363 


1,716 | 

















1904-5, | 1905-6, 
| 
| 8 £ 
(thou- | (thou- 
sands), | sands), 
10,479 | 10,602 
535 592 
1,428 | 1,850 | 
12,442 | 13,044 
7,637 | 8,105 
3,094 | 3,265 
10,731 | 11,370 
10,959 | 11,383 | 
5,149 | 5,082 | 
4,459 | 4,047 
2,981 |. 3,008 
| 
490; 492 
24,038 | 24,012 
362; .— | 
4,557 | 5,468 
3,275 | 3,685 
643 677 
8,837 | 9,830 














1906-7, 


£ 
(thou- 
sands). 


10,576 


B84 


1,791 


12,962 


8,406 


q 


gq 


5,156 


4,060 


2,971 


§ Heading 3 (v). The principal authorities included under this head are parish councils and parish meetings (1894-5 
and later years), commissioners of sewers, drainage boards, and other land drainage authorities, and turial boards. Up to 


and including 1895-6 rates raised for all burial boards are included under the head of “miscellaneous” : 


since that 


date amounts raised for the purposes of town councils and urban district councils, acting as burial boards, have been 

included against headings 3 (i) and 3 (ii) above. 
|| Heading 3 (v). Year 1867-8. Including church rates amounting to £230,000. 
{| Year 1906-7. In the cases marked ({]) complete information is not yet available. 
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Taste 3.—Locat Ratss in Lonpon, distinguishing amounts raised for each of the 
principal classes of local authorities.— Years 1867-8 to 1906-7. 





























Rates raised for purposes of— 
Receiver 
| Poor Law | Corporation for the London Elementary 
Authorities, | of London Metropolitan County Education 
Year. including | and (late) | Councils of | Police Dis- | Council and | Authorities Totals, 
the Managers} Commis- | Metropolitan| trict (rates } their pre- (London Mis- 
of the sioners of Boroughs raised in decessors, County cellaneous 
Metropolitan Sewers and their portion of | other than | Council and | Authorities. 
Asylum of City of | predecessors. district amounts in | (late) School 
District. London. * situate in column 7.|+ | Board for 
London.) London), 
it 2 3, 410g B. 6, eae a 8. 9. 
Rel nes £ £ £ £ £ £ 
(thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) 
1867-8 ... 1,360 175 1,044 406 622 — (a) 96 3,703 
1874-5 ... 1,716 199 1,282 397 566 106 6 4,272 
1879-80... 1,738 208 1,524 422 159 542 6 5d, 195 
1884-5 ... aed 292 1,637 dol 952 887 9 6,579 
1889-90... oO 311 1,808 569 1,858 1,062 8 7,567 
1890-1,..| - 2016.14 420 1,878 620 1,719 1,272 8 7,933 
1891-2 ...| 2974 315 2.034 607 1,583 1,496 10 8,319 
1892-3) dat 410 2,205 609 1,693 1,445 | 10 8,513 
1893-4 ... 2,009 325 2,309 609 1,777 1,473 ee 9,003 
1894-5 ... 2,617 365 2,385 619 1,935 1,408 7 9,336 
1895-6 ... 2,131 404. 2,396 629 2,096 1,454 10 93720 
1896-7 ... 2,812 378 2,009 653 2,204 1,728 10 10,290 
1897-8 ... 2,926 385 2,638 658 2,062 1,927 8 10,604 
1898-9 ... 2,000 | 402 2,623 664 2,086 1,770 9 10,393 
1899-1900 3,168 488 2,801 679 2,043 1,972 4 11,155 
1900-1 ... 3,305 439 2,990 690 2,226 2,118 £ 11,737 
1901-2 ...| (b) 3,476 489 | (b) 3,270 725 9,432 2,267 4 12,663 
1902-3 ... 3,989 516 3,086 7395 2,930 2,476 3 13,835 
1903-4 ... 3,920 467 3,045 742 2,019 2,043 as 14,000 
1904-5 (eee 461 | (c) 4,125 747 3,128 2,529 3 14,729 
1905-6 ... 3,908 540 (c) 3,644 769 3,209 2,199 = 14,875 
1906-7 ... 3,879 506 3,700 793 3,456 2,997 | (d) 70 15,397 








* Col. 4.—The powers, duties, &c., of Metropolitan District, Boards, Vestries, and certain minor 
authorities, were transferred to the Councils of Metropolitan Boroughs by the operation of the London 
Government Act, 1899. 

+ Col. 6.—Including, for years prior to 1889-90, rates raised for the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and rates raised in the portions of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, which in 1889 
became the county of London. 

(a) Year 1867-8.—Col. 8.—Including £72,000 classed in the published Returns as raised in 
respect of “ Highways, London City, Regent’s Park,” &c., and £24,000 for church rates. 

(b) Years 1901-2 to 1906-7.—Cols. 2 and 4.—The entries in col. 2 exclude, and those in col. 4 in- 
clude rates (the amount of which has not been ascertained) raised by the Councils of Metropolitan 
Boroughs acting as Overseers. 

(c) Years 1904-5 and 1905-6.—Col. 4.—When the London County Council superseded the School 
Board for London on the Ist May, 1904, the dates for payment of contributions for the expenses of 
elementary education were altered, but the Councils of some Metropolitan Boroughs did not make a 
corresponding alteration in the amount of rates levied within the year 1904-5, and consequently 
raised more than they were called upon to contribute before the end of the year, The excess, which 
is estimated to have amounted to about £380,000, was, to some extent, applied in reduction of the 
amount of rates which the Councils would otherwise have had to raise during the year 1905-6. 3% 

(d) Year 1906-7.—Col. 8.—Including £67,000 received by the Central (Unemployed) Body;for 
London, under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. 
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Tasre 4.—Acerecate Revenue or Locat Avruorities in Enaranp anp WALES, 
distinguishing amounts received from (1) Rates, (2) Exchequer Grants,* (3) other 
sources (not being loans). Years 1867-8 to 1905-6. 




















Year. Rates, Exchequer grants,* Other receipts. Total. 
a2 £ £ £ 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 
1867-8... tos 16,503 951 T 6,883 24,337 
1874-5 i... Fe 19,199 1,681 | 2.009 30,819 
1879-80... aes 22,022 2,792 13,849 38,623 
1883-4... Fed 24,934 3,493 14,765 43,192 
1884-5... Ae 25,667 3,621 14,561 43,849 
1885-6... Ee 26,143 3,788 14,401 44,332 
1886-7... ‘Pe 26,637 3,976 14,718 45,331 
1887-8... aig 27,195 4,268 14,895 46,358 
1888-9... 2 27,420 4,791 15,765 | 47,976 
1889-90... 4.4 27,714 6,522 16,002 | 50,238 
1890-1... a 27,819 7,079 16,436 51,334 
WOES ee) 2... 28,507 8,003 16,715 53,225 
1892-3... PE 30,202 8,923 16,307 99,432 
1893-4... hed 32,224 8,814 17,220 58,258 
FO98-5 we | See 33,895 8,994 17,607 | 60,456 
1895-6... ie 35,898 9,240 18,106 | 63,244 
1896-7... “or 37,542 9,635 19,335 66,512 
1897-8... iJ 37,605 10,969 20,571 | 69,145 
1898-9 __... a 38,603 Li,79L 21,784 | 72,178 
1899-1900... wok 40,734 12,249 24,219 | 77,202 
1900-1... ee 42,994 12,656 26,336 81,986 
POOE=2. 8 wan ‘= 46,439 12,531 28,209 | 87,179 
1902-3 _... vee 50,328 12,783 30,824 93,935 
1903-4... ag 52,942 15,614 33,822 102,378 
(3) 2 56,048 19,597 $34,541 $110,186 
tee 58,256 | 19,850 £35,612 £113,718 








* The principal items included under the head of ‘‘ Exchequer Grants” will be seen on reference 
to paragraph 21 of the Memorandum. Sums paid by H.M. Treasury as rates, and in lieu of rates on 
property in the occupation of the Government and the Crown, and sums paid to local authorities by 
- the Commissioners of Inland Revenue under the Tithe Rent-charge (Rates) Act, 1899, are included 
under the head of “ Rates.” 

Tt See page 94 of Parliamentary Paper, No. 168 of Session 1893. 

t Not including sums received by the Metropolitan Water Board amounting in 1904-5 to 
~ £2,986,000, and in 1905-6 to £3,020,000, which have been omitted in this Table. The debt of this 
authority is distinguished but. not included with the debt of other authorities in Tables 5, 6 and 7, 
for the reasons given in note f on page 89. 
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TABLE 6.—LocaL Dresr in ENGLAND AND WaAuss, classified according to services or 
purposes—Y ears 1874-5 to 1905— 6. 


a a a 















































se Purposes. of 
poor reli f: 
(excluding Education 
fever, &c., (elementary 
hospitals of _ |, and higher) : 
ees | i aetg | eeteaatbe a) Feed oi clu als 
Asylum schools of 
District—see | science and art. 
Col. 6). 
bs 2 MRE AE Divot deat || 5 6. Taek 8 
elie an L Bt ed pe et £ £ 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) (thousands) | (thousands) 
74 me ‘ ieee — \-- ao — 
1874-5... 8,297 2,465 ; 87,058 92,820 
1879-80... 4,672 | Oat 122,325 136,934 
a NS a ee eee 
1884-5... Dee, Lede 3,326 78,805 57,566 12,308 173,208 
1889-90... 6,477 © 18,713 3,998 90,379 66,010 13,534 198,671. 
TOE con 6,519 | 19,106 3,687 91,539 66,457 13,907 201,215 
1991-2) | = 6,489 19,783 3,542 96,074 67,596 14,040 | 207,524 
1892-3... 6,636 20,818 3,031 98,873 70,584. 14,902 215,344 
1893-4... 6,794 21,990 3,707 103,088 72,943 15,586 224,158 
1894-5... 6,941 23,142 4,263 107,425 76,703 16,261 239,000 
1895-6" ...: 6,947 29,736 4,391 109,689 79,518 16,929 243,210 
1896-7 _... 7,101 27,704 4,792 113,207 81,044 18,238 292,136 
1897-8... 7,919 28,800 d,171 118,222 84,391 { 17,914 262,017 
1898-9 8,359 29,954 5,878 124,866 90,137, § 17,035 276,229 
1899-1900. 8,967 31,230 6,320 135,486 96,625 15,236 293,864 
1900-1 9,995 32,908 7,037 145,767 104,653 16,344 316,704 
eet! = 11,974 34.611 8,248 | 159,346 | 110,296 19,642 | 343,417 
1902-3... 12,284 36,363 9,152 174,702 LETS To 20,131 370,607 
. | 186,190 0 ae | § 393,737 
1903-4... 12,712 39,044 9,447 q 143 125,538 20,806 q 145 
Fe 9Q 92 4 QA S/ 
1904-5. ...| 13,197 |. 40,465 10,380 qargis ||) 182,075 | 24,479 eased 
| | ane | 4 207,805 ts 435,545 
1905-6 ...| 13,360 41,720 10878 |) ¢ 477439 136,440 25,342 14 147,439 




















* Col.5.—The amounts entered under the head of “Trading undertakings” consist of 
loans in respect of (a) electricity works, (b) gasworks, (c) harbours, piers, docks, &c., (d) markets, 
(e) tramways and light railways, (/) waterworks, and (g) advances to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Compan 

ee Cal. 6.—The principal items included in this column are those relating to baths and wash- 
eases, cemeteries, highways (including bridges and Thames tunnels), hospitals (including the fever 
and small- -pox hospitals of the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District), housing, parks, private 
improvement works, sewerage works, and (from 1898-9) depdts, &c. (see note §). 

t Includes £1,669,000 in respect of unapportioned loans which, in 1898-9, were apportioned, and 
the greater part of the amount (£1,426,000) allocated to purposes which are included in column 6. 

§ Up to, and including 1898-9, depots, &¢., were classed as “ Miscellaneous” ; since that date they 
have been classed as “‘ Public Health.” The amount owing in 1899-1900 was £2,469,000. 

4_ The amounts indicated thus (4) represent loans accounted for by the Meir opolitan Water Board. 
For Ber osee of comparison they have not been included in Chart 7. : 
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Taste 7.—Locat Dest in Lonpon.—Amounts owing by each of the principal classes 
of Local Authorities— Years 1851-2 to 1906-7. 



































Poor Law Authorities. Receiver London | Elemen- 3 
Corpora- for the County tary 
tion of Metropolitan} Council | Education 
Fever and London Metro- Police (excluding| Authori- 
small-pox and the politan District amounts ties 
hospitals Other pur- (late) Borough | (estimated | in Col. 8) | [London Miscel- 
Year. belonging to |poses (mainly| Commis- | Councils amounts and their | County laneous Totals. 
the Managers} connected | sioners of| and their | in respect of | predeces- | Council | Authorities. 
of the with relief | Sewers prede- portion of | sors (the | and (late) 
Metropolitan] of the poor.)| of the cessors, * district Metro- School 
Asylum City of situate in politan | Board for 
District. London. London). | Board of | London. | 
Works).+ 
1s 2. 3. 4, B: 6. he 8. D 10. 
? Oo a £ eo 
(thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) sands) sands) sands) sands) sands) 
1851-2 ... _ $252 § § — T — 
1860-1 ... — § 1,593 687 — 71,059 — 69 § 
1965-64. wee g 2,109 926 = £4,184 |, AB ahr: 
1869-70... ~- § 4,524 | 91,463 — 17,893 a 32 § 
1870-14) ee 950 | 4,823 | 1,537 = #81907) 5 2% 991  § 
1873-4 ... 229 1,555 5,362 1,652 _— T8,986 498 23 | 18,305 
1874-5 ... 224 1,648 5,304 1,660 —_— 711,174 1,068 20 | 21,128 
1879-80... 304 2,289 5,406 2,270 — 714,646 3,346 17 | 28,278 
1884-5 ... 411 3,109 6,098 2,168 -— 718,434 3,082 54 | 35,856 
1889-90.. 560 3,208 6,601 2,270 232 21127 7,165 4] | 41,294 
1890-1 .. d37 3,305 6,420 2,338 345 20,834 7,279 40 | 41,098 
1891-2 ... o24 3,220 6,518 2,011 348 20,371 Tat 38 | 40,927 
1892-3 ... 548 3,278 6,366 2,784 345 20,981 7,588 35} 41,925 
1893-4 ...| 677 4 3,207 6,235 3,081 342 21,676 7,830 56 | 43,194 
1894-5 ... 833 3,004 6,160 3,291 338 22,646 8,209 63 | 44,894 
1895-6 ... 1190 3,209 6,101 3,589 334 22,476 8,574 62 | 45,621 
1896-7 ... 1,515 3,294 D977 3,895 333 22,188 9,127 62 | 46,391 
1897-8 ... 1,789 | 3,485 5,816 4,229 409 23,026 9,316 71 | 48,641 
1898-9 . 1,827 3,885 d,7901 4,801 403 24,624 9,592 70 | 50,953 
1899- 1900 1,826 4,125 5,696 5,677 397 29,043 9,854 71 | 53,189 
1900-1 . 1,828 4,546 5,910 6,794 388 28,402 | 10,194 69 | 58,131 
1901-2 21) 97 5,144 | 5,936 | 7,893 385 | 31,112 | 10,528 67 | 62,962 
1902-3 ... 2,036 5,657 6,285 8,760 378 33,000 | 11,053 46 | 67,515 
1903-4... 2,317 | 5,672 | 6,715 | 9496] 371 | 35,901 | 11,389 |{ .: et 
| _ : 79,773 
1904-5...) 2310 5,751 | 6,600 | 11,397 436 | 41,671 | 11,561 #937, rm 5 
. 82,813 
1905-6 ... 2,262 5,097 6,459 | 12,213 429 44,237 | 11,570 #938. ree ##38 433 
: ifpevaes is aster 80 | 87,228 
1906-7 ... Dio te | SRO, 6,936 | 12,602 427 48,672 | 11,353 1 **38,453 #*38 453 

















* Col. 5.—See note (*) to Table 3 on page 96. 

t Not including for 1884-5 and earlier years the amounts owing by the County Authorities of 
Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex in respect of areas which since 1889-90 have formed part of the 
County of London. 

t Amount owing in respect of money borrowed and charged on Poor Rates in each Union or 
Parish not in Union for defraying the cost of building or altering the Workhouse : not including the 
capitalised value of certain annuities (Parliamentary Paper 989 of 1852-53). 

§ Amounts not ascertained. 

{| Excluding outstanding debt (small in amount) of Metropolitan Burial Boards. 

| Not including outstanding debt of Managers of Poor Law School and Sick Asylum Districts 
which cannot be ascertained. 

** Proportion of debt off the Metropolitan Water Board. For purposes of comparison these 
amounts have been excluded from Chart 8. 
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SECTION VI.-MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 
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SECTION VI—MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 





MEMORANDUM. 





In this Section have been grouped a few figures bearing on subjects which require 
notice, but which cannot conveniently be included in aN of the prea nections. 


Education. 


HLlementary Education—Chart 1 illustrates the development of elementary education: 
so far as this comes within the cognizance of the Board of Education. 

Reference has been made in Section V., paragraphs 12 and 21, to the Education 
Act, 1870, and subsequent legislation under which elementary education has been 
promoted. Chart 1 shows the steady increase in the number of children attending 
public elementary schools in England and Wales in each year since 1870. In 1870, before 
the Hlementary Education Act had come into operation, the average number of~children 
attending the various voluntary schools (‘ National’ and other Church of England 
Schools, ”¢ British’? and Nonconformist Schools) was 1,152,589, or 19 per cent. of the 
population between 3 and 15 years of age. In. 1907 the average attendance had risen to. 
5,286,776, or 64 per cent. of the child ‘population of school age, ye numbers may be 
estimated at 8,300,000.* : 

Chart 1 also shows the relative growth in the average number of lies attending 
the two classes of public elementary schoo]—the voluntary or “ non-provided ” schools 
and the “provided” schools, termed in the chart ‘‘ Board. and Council Schools.” By 1880, 
ten years after the passing of the first Education Act, 1 child was to be found in 
attendance at a rate-supported or Board School to 2°6 children attending’ a voluntary 
school. The growth of ‘“ provided” schools has been very rapid since that date, and 
by 1907 the number of children attending such schools exceeded by 19 per. ‘cent. the 
number in attendance at voluntary or ‘“ non-provided ” schools. 


Liliteracy,—The growth of education may also be illustrated by the Jeoreane in te 
number of men and women who could only sign the marriage registers by mark. From 
Table 2, the figures of which are graphically illustrated in Chart 2, it will be seen that in 
every 1,000 men married in England and Wales in 1865, 225 could not sign their names ; 
by 1907 the number had fallen to 14. The improvement in the education of women is 
equally striking, since in 1861, 312 women in every 1,000 married could not sign the: 

registers, while in 1907 only 17 inal ,000 were unable to-do so. . Scotland and Ireland 
show a similar improvement. 


Thrift and Wealth. 


The reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies furnish valuable information 
as to the various forms of co- operation for mutual aid—the Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions—and for industrial production and distribution—the Co-operative Societies. 
Chart 3 affords graphic illustrations of the growth of the membership and funds of 
Friendly Societies, and Chart 4 illustrates in a similar manner the development of 
Trade Unions. 


Friendly Societies.--The various Mutual Aid Societies which have applied for 
registration under the Friendly Societies Acts are grouped in nine classes in the reports 
of the Chief Registrar (see Table 5 appended), but of these the most important are 





* The number of children in average attendance is not of course equivalent to the total number 
receiving education in the course of a year, which would be more nearly represented by the 
number of scholars on the registers during the school year. For 1906-7 this number was 5,978,478. 
It must also be remembered that a certain number of children obtain total exemption from school 
attendance before 15 years of age, and that the above figures do not include children to the number of 
over 35,000 who are in higher elementary schools or in special schools for blind, deaf and defective, &e., 
children, or over 14,000 children who are educated in poor law schools. At the census of 1901, 
566,532 children between 10 and 15 years old were returned as occupied. 
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{a) the ordinary or local F riendly Societies, (b) the affiliated Orders, 7.¢., Friendly 
Societies with a central organization and branches, and (c) Collecting Societies. These 
three groups in 1905 together accounted for 94 per cent. of the total membership and for 
96 per cent. of the accumulated funds of all societies registered under the Friendly Societies 
Acts. Collecting societies provide, as a rule, for the payment of sums at death only ; the 
two former classes of societies provide also for sickness, frequently for old age, and 
other risks. , ; 

_ ._ The growth of the membership and funds of these bodies between 1877 and 1905 
is illustrated in Chart 8. It will be seen that the membership and funds of the group of 
Collecting Societies show the largest percentage increases in the period: but the relative 
importance of this group is diminished if regard is had to the amount of the accumulated 
funds of Friendly Societies. Collecting societies possess but slightly more than a third 
of the funds standing to the credit of the affiliated Orders, while their average 
funds per member amount only to £1 Is. 6d. as compared with £8 18s. 9d. in the case of 
the affiliated orders. The relative position of the three groups of societies may be briefly 
indicated by the following figures :-— 


SSS ae ee er 














Number of Members. Amount of Funds. ion aa eaten Reach 

CST. 1905. 1877. 1905. 1877. 1905, 

£ £ Ed Bo Yah a Sade 

Ordinary Friendly Societies ... 1,287,670 3,226,672 211052 18°056,640+).4.. O.11-|-5*h1 11 
Branches of Registered Orders 1,528,216 2,673,246 7,752,050 | 23,888,491/5 1 5]818 9 
Collecting Friendly Societies... 2,439,988 | 7,884,307 | 1,172,363 G60, (0(4 Un Oy ir th 











a | : 

_ trade Unions.—Chart 4 illustrates the increase of (a) membership, (5) annual 
income, and (c) balance of funds at the end of each year, of registered trade unions for 
each year from 1872, the year aiter the passing of the Trade Union Act, 1871. The 


remarkable growth of these bodies within the period can be seen from the following 
figures :— 


| Number of Balance of Funds 
Members. Annual Income. at end of Year. 














| 

| | £ | # 
aL Meee 203,732 120,977 | 107,290 
1890 ... ml 645,451 990,872 1,102,147 
1906 ... te | 1,719,031 2,709,665 5,864,342 


The average annual income per member has risen from 11s. 11d. in 1872 to £1 11s. 6d. 
in 1906, and the accumulated funds from 10s. 6d. to $3 8s. 3d. per member. 


Savings Banks.—The two classes of general Savings Bank in the United Kingdom 
are the Post Office and the Trustee Savings Banks, the latter being under private 
management but subject to State control. There is a third class of Savings Bank, 
namely, those organized by railway companies for the benefit of their employees ; but this 
may be ignored for the present purpose. 

The Post Office Savings Bank, which now holds by far the larger share of deposits, 
was opened in 1861, interest on deposits being then fixed at the rate of 23 per cent., 
from which figure it has never varied. The limits of deposit were at first fixed at a 
minimum of 1s. (which is still maintained) and a maximum of £30 in one year and 
£150 in all, but interest was allowed to accumulate until the balance reached £200. The 
maximum limit of deposit was raised in 1891 to £200. Friendly Societies, however, 
may deposit without limit, and Provident and Charitable Societies within the limits of 
£100 a year and £300 in all. 7 | 
In the case of Trustee Savings Banks the rate of interest actually paid to depositors 
varies according to the different banks, but the rate of interest payable to trustees by the 
National Debt Commissioners is at present fixed at 23 per cent. The limits of deposits 
for individuals are the same as in the case of the Post Office Savings Banks. 
For accounts exceeding the limits of deposit, or otherwise at the desire of the ~ 
depositor, the banks are allowed to purchase and hold Government stock on behalf 


of depositors. This privilege has been widely used, especially in the case of the 
Post Office Savings Bank, ee 
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Chart 5 shows for the United Kingdom the aggregate amount of deposits due to 
depositors at the close of certain years since 1850, and of the stock held by the banks 
on behalf of depositors. The total cepa in the Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks increased from nearly 29 to over 2094 millions sterling between 1850 and 1907, or 
from #1 1s. to £4 15s. Id. per head of populations while if the value of Government 
stock held for depositors be included, the figure for 1907 becomes 2322 millions, er 
£5 5s. 6d. per head of population. 


Income tax returns.—The annual returns of income liable to income tax and the 
produce of the tax itself are a valuable index to the growth of national income, but they 
can only be used with considerable qualification. In Chart 6 is shown the average 
produce of a 1d. of income tax in each year since 1870-1. Thus measured, it would 
appear that the aggregate national income liable to taxation has increased 68 per cent. 
since 1870-1, and that 1d produced £2,667,000 in 1906-7 as compared with £1,592,000 
in 1870-1. But this comparison is materially affected by successive alterations in the 
scale of both exemptions and abatements allowed by the Finance Acts. These are set 
out in the notes to Table 6, and it will be apparent that their net effect has been to 
reduce the amount derived by the State for each penny of tax levied. This effect would 
not be wholly counterbalanced by any increased stringency in the collection of the tax, 
and, hence, it is practically certain that the true increase of taxable income is materially 
greater than is indicated by the chart. 


Crime. 


Complete statistics of criminal and other offences tried or known to the police are 
available for a period of 50 years as regards England and Wales, but any comparison of 
the later with the earlier figures can only be made with considerable qualification. 

Chart 7 shows for each of the years 1857-1907 the number of persons tried for 
(a) indictable, and (6) non-indictable offences per 1,000 of the population and, at the same 
time, the percentage increase or decrease in the two classes of offences since 1857. The 
actual number of persons annually sent for trial and those tried summarily for indictable 
offences—a term embracing all the more serious crimes—has varied comparatively slightly ; 
the average number in the five years 1857-1861 was 52,346, and the average for the years 
1903-1907. was 60,065. But since the population has risen in this period from 194 
millions to 34$ millions, the proportion to population of persons tried for indictable 
offences has fallen from 2°66 per 1,000 in 1857-61 to 1°76 in 1903-07. The total of 
indictable offences depends mainly on the number of larcenies which form about five- 
sixths of the aggregate, and though these figures vary somewhat from year to year, the 
averages over a course of years are fairly constant—a fact which in view of the increase in 
the police force within the half century may fairly be taken as evidence of a real decrease 
in crime. 

The number of persons tried for non-indictable offences has risen from 342,048 in 
the quinquennium 1857-61 to 721,742 in 1903-07, or, measured by the growth of 
population, from 17°4 per 1,000 to 21:1 per 1,000. But comparison is altogether vitiated 
by the fact that the non-indictable offences consist (apart from cases of drunkenness), 
largely of breaches of municipal and sanitary regulations of local authorities, offences 
against the Education Acts, breaches of police regulations, and offences against the 
Highway, Vagrancy, and Diseases of Animals Acts, which have only become offences 
since the development of local government (largely within the period since 1857), and 
are constantly being added to as the necessity for further local regulation arises. Offences 
of this character, which make up about 40 per cent. of the aggregate of non-indictable 
offences, are of a non-criminal character. 

A large section (30 per cent.) of non-indictable offences consists of cases of drunken- 
ness—the statistics of which are of sufficient importance to warrant the separate illustration 
of them in Chart 7. Cases ot drunkenness have increased over the period as a whole — 
from an annual average of 84,358 in 1857-61 to 219,675 in 1903-7, or from 4 to 6 per 
1,000 of the population. It will be apparent that the number of cases of drunkenness 
fluctuates considerably, ‘To some extent these fluctuations correspond with periods ot — 
industrial prosperity or depression, the number of cases showing a general tendency to 
increase in times of prosperity. This was the case, ¢.g.,in the few years prior to 1875, 
and more recently in 1895-99. But other factors, such as increased stringency of police 
control, legislation or practice affecting licensing and the conditions under which liquor 
may be served, affect the number of cases of drunkenness in a still greater degree. 
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[SECTION VI] 


Cuart 4, TRapeE Unions, (umreo xivep0m) 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS, ANNUAL INCOME 
AND BALANGE OF FUNDS AT THE END OF EACH YEAR » 1872 — 19060" 
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[SECTION VI.] 


CHART 5.Savincs Banks. | 


AMOUNT OF (A) DEPOSITS iN POST OFFIGE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS SANKS AND 
(B) DEPOSITS PLUS STOCK HELD FOR DEPOSITORS, PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
{FIGURES FOR i850 TAKEN AS 100: THOSE FOR LATER YEARS IN PERCENTAGE OF 1850 FIGURES] 
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CHART 6. INCOME TAX. 
(PRODUCE OF ONE PENNY OF INCOME TAX i871-1908 SEE NOTES TO TABLE 6.) 
(871 1875 1880 (685 1630 _ [836 1300 : 1905 
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CRIME. 

UMBER OF PERSONS ANNUALLY TRIED FOR (A) INDICTABLE 
-FENCES AND (C) DRUNKENNESS (INCLUDED IN NON-INDICTABL 
JOO OF POPULATION IN ENGLAND & WALES. YEARS 1857-1907. 


(FOR THE FIGURES ON WHICH THIS CHART 1S BASED SEE TABLE 7 ). 
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© —Jhe above chart 's so constructed as to show for eny given year both the proportion of each class of offence per 1000 of popul- 
a (by reference to the three columns on the lefé hond side of the chart ),end the increase or decrease of this proportion as com- 
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SECTION VI—MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


TABLES SHOWING THE DATA ON WHICH THE CHARTS IN THIS 
SECTION ARE BASED. 


Taste 1.—Epucation (Eyetanp anp Waters). Numer or ScHOLARS IN AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE AT Pusiic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 




















| 
Voluntary and!) School Board | | Voluntary and | School Board | 
Year. Non-Provided | and Council Total, Year. Non-Provided | and Council Total, 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Schools. 
| 
370 aiese ao 1,152,389 —~ 1,152,389 1898... nie 2,465,919 1,956,992 4,422,911 
1897 0 ce | | 2,471,996 2,016,547 4,488,543 
nya ae ey 1,609,895 227,285 1,837,180 | 1898 ... ren 2,481,254 2,072,911 4,554,165 
1899 ... is 2,499,133 2,137,805 4,636,938 
1380 . ase. dex 1,981,664 769,252 2,750,916 1900 ... ee 2,488,877 2,177,253 4,666,130 
| 
TESS siecs Fe 2,183,870 1,187,455 3,371,325 19013 xs 2,492,536 2,239,375 4,731,911 
L902 es. sate 2,546,217 | 2,344,020 4,890,237 
1890... psig 2,260,559 1,457,358 SOLO LOOS ieee gt 2,587,318 2,442,901 5,030,219 
PS9E ae me 2,258,385 1,491,571 3,749,956 1904 ... See 2,590,284 2,554,418 5,144,702 
1892. nee, = 2,300,377 1,570,397 3,870,774 1905! hex Bes 2,552,303 2,697,243 5,249,546 
SOS ees ae 2,411,362 1,688,668 | 4,100,039 
T3902 eee Bae 2,448,037 1,777,797 4,225,834 TOOGT he. se, 2,489,841 2,813,680 5,303,521 
1895" 52. wae 2,445,812 1,879,218 4,325,030 190%. the 2,411,975 2,874,801 5,286,776 











* For 1901 and later years the average attendance disallowed under Article 13 of the Code is 
omitted. 

NoTr.—For the above figures up to 1902 and those for intermediate years see Statistics of Public 
Elementary Schools, &c., 1901-2 (Cd. 1476, Session 1903), and, for later years, Statistics of Public 
Education in England and Wales issued by the Board of Education. 


Tasie 2.—Ituiteracy—Unitep Kinepom. The number of persons who signed the 
Marriage Registers by mark. 























England and Wales. Scotland. | Ireland. 
Year. RY Spars 
Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
men married. | women married.| men married. | women married.| men married. women married. 

1865 220 312 114 222 404 517 
1870 198 rt 103 195 372 465 
1875 172 232 86 169 303 367 
1880 140 186 eid 152 262 309 
1885 107 eS) 54 v7 235 262 
1890 72 83 fy 64 204 209 
1891 64 73 34 a7 194 194 
1892 56 66 32 50 (186 182 
1893 50 a7 27 44 180 173 
1894 46 54 28 45 171 165 
1895 40 48 26 43 170 157 
1896 37 43 23 38 161 145 
1897 9) 40 22 33 152 133 
1898 31 36 18 30 140 127 
1899 29 34 19 28 132 114 
1900 28 32 | 22 28 132 107 
1901 25 Boe 20 27 124 98 
1902 23 26 | 18 26 115 94 
1903 19 23 | 17 23 Ene oI. 
1904 = 18 21 iW 23 104 . 80 
190) <7" 17 20) 16 22 100 76 
1906 15 1g 15 20 86 62 
1907 14 17 a= | 80 60 








Notre.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Registrar Generals of England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. 
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Taste 3.—FrienpLy Societies.—Registered Friendly and_ Benefit Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland at end of years 1877, 1887, 1897 and 1905, as shewn by the 
Annual Returns furnished to the Chief Rec gistrar of ie ke Scouts under the 
“provisions of the Friendly Societies Acts. Ai 





Description of Society. 


Number of Members. 


Amount of Funds. 





























1877. | 1887. | 1897. 1905: 1877. | 1887. | 1897. | 1905. 
Ordinary Friendly Societies 1,287,670 | 1,861,989 | 2,705,368 | 3,226,672 | 5,211,052 | 8,165,921 | 12,730,599 | 18,056,640 
Branches of Registered Orders ...-|-1,528,216 | 1,883,823 | 2,402,356 | 2,673,246 | 7,752,050 |11,780,514 17,204,251 23,888,491- 
Collecting Friendly Societies ...| 2,439,988 | 3,622,041 | 5,288,853 | 7,884,307 | 1,172,363 | 2,292,513 | 4,492,307 | 8;469,767. 
Medical,Shipwreck,etc.,Societies| 28,985 | 182,417 | 279,984 | 326,833} 26,663 37,013 67,405 | °° 62,550 
Benevolent Societies 3,698 11,748 20,050 28,787 | 122,755 | 265,619 279,328 | -324,418- 
Working Men’s Clubs 8,019 50,046 | 142,231 | 243,521 14,800 | 60,001 163,542 | 384,589. 
Specially Authorised Societies ... 228 13,495 32,399. 80,494 4] 118,401 “854,301 678,003 
Specially Authorised Loan _ 756 27,503 59,437 | 126,849 938| 148,420 | 437,924 796,659 
Cattle Insurance sbstetins as 1,919 2,334: 3,466 4,819 3,006 4,329 | 6,593 . 8,275. 








Index numbers used for purposes of Chart 3. 











Ordinary Friendly Societies... 100 145 210 251 100 157 244 847 
Branches of Registered Orders.. 100 123 157 175 1 1004 47 Hawes . 222 -.808_ 


Collecting Friendly Societies ... 100 148 217 323 100 196 383 722 





Taste 4.—Recisterep Trapes Unions, 1872 to 1906 (Great Britain and Treland), 
as shewn by the Annual Returns furnished to the Chief Registrar of ieee! 
Societies under the provisions of the Trade Unions Acts. 


| 

















kes of Number of : Bea ee dete a 
Your gistered Betas Number of Annual Balance of Funds 

Trades Unions 1a ee Members. Income. at end of year. 

at end of year. ne 

| 
| 
£ Loe) 

1872... eae ss 83 64 203,732 120,977 107,290 - 
187 ose aes wae [pide 151 282,245 331,205 405,755 
1Sstne eee ee 931 = 156 911,091 240,448 284,962 _ 
18856.) tle ae 259 187 278,866 486,673 505,265 
189022 os me 490, * 235 645,451 990,872 1,102,147 » 
LSo bee ore Re 590 437 1,032,308 1,302,935 1,550,071 ~ 
Loo aes 530 503 1,092,880 1,632,162 1,614,540 - 
1895... 583 542 1,080,465 1, 79097 1,378,007 
1894... 631 568 1,089,663 1,733,798 1,607,443 
1895... 660 585 1,077,890 1,656,200 1,789,285 
1896... 687 595 1,106,507 1,788,159 2,248,021 
ISo(ae 709 604 1,210,195 2,164,723 2,382,936 — 
1898... 113 630 1,219,474 2,083,692 2,896, "354. 
1899... 738 646 1,436,283 2,097,863 3,515,067 
1900... 745 661 1,572,861 2,296,291 4,137,660 
190 799 - 676 1,598,809 2,416,932 4,635, 292 
1902... To4 665 1,604,812 2,441,427 5, 016,408 ~ 
190368 742 672 74,575,379 2,439,734 5 "960, "186 - 
1904... 739, r 646 1,544,461 2,485,838 s) "385, 924 .. 
1905... 685 660 1,567,519 2,557,180 5,449,763 
1906... 674 645 1,719,031 2,709,665 9,864,342 





SSS SS SSS SS SS AS SER SS RR SE 


NotTE.—The above tables are derived from statements furnished by the Chief Papen of 


Friendly Societies. 


TABLE 5.—SAVINGS Banxs.—Untteo Kin 
year, and (bd) 


Saving Banks 


accounts).at end of 


by Post. Office and Trustee 


each 
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Gpom.—Amount of 
of Deposits plus Stoc 





(a) Deposits (open 
k held for Depositors, 
























































—— 1850. 1870. | 1880. 1890, | 1900. | 1907. 
£ = J = cee ane | 
(thousands) (thousands)! (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) | (thousands) 
(a) Amount of deposits at | 
end of each year :— | 
In Post Office Savings | | 
Banks mil oe _ 15,099 33,745 67,635 135,550, 157,500 
In Trustee Savings : | 
Banks te 28,931. | 37,959 43,976 | - 43,650 51,456 | 92,154 
Total cy | °28,931 53,058 €7,721 -| -111,285 187,006 | 209,654 
Total per head of ) | 
population --- (£1 1s. Od.J£1 8s. 8d.£1 138. 110,/22 48.114, £2 198.5d.|£4 10s. 11d, £4 15s. 1d. 
Percentage of rat 4 
in 1850 ... : 100 162 214 288 oe ab 0 £53 
(6) Amount of Government | / 
Stock held for de- 
positors :— 
By Post Office Saving 
Banks ee oe ae — 128 |} - 4,680 10,468 20,534 
By Trustee Savings 
Banks ‘ we — — —-- 1,280 1,366 2,481 
Total zt. Bi — — 128 5,960 11,834 23,015 
Coane iGialesor, (¢)j|—Ukp ae SPGTNSTRCEER hi IReeuepas wars ameee nn ee 
and (db)... Ae 28,931 53,098 77,849. | 417,245 198,840 | 232.669 
Grand Total per head | . > 
of population ... £1 1s. 0d/£1 8¢. $d.£1 13s. 11dJ/£2 5s. 0d.\£3 2s. 7d.| £4168. Sd. ‘£5 5s. 6d. 
Percentage of rate ; | 
in 1850 ... ee 100 162 214 298 460 502 





| 
| 





NovEe.—Compiled from the Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom. 





5. eae 
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Taste 6.—income Tax.—Unitep Kinepom.—The Total Net Produce of the Tax ; the 
Rate in the £; the Produce of a Penny. 





Index 
r Rate Produce for each numbers 
Year. Total net Produce. in thal ee senny: (1870-1= 

100). 

Ea S28 Gs = | 
1870-1 6,368,125 0 4 1,592,031 100 
1871-2 9,925,664 0 6 1,654,277 104 
1872-3 6,964,353 0 4 1,741,088 109 
1873-4 5,963,934 URE 1,854,644 116 
1874-5 3,890,520 0 2 1,945,260 122 
1875-6 3,956,169 Lacy) 1,978,084 124 
1876-7 5,714,309 Oras 1,904,770 120 
1877-8 D,(21,01T Onn 1,909,005 120 
1878-9 9,09D,000 Ona) 1,879,073 118 
1879-80 9,200,020 Od 1,846,664 116 
1880-1 11,199,816 0 6 1,866,636 117 
1881-2 9,578,414 Oi 1,915,683 120 
1882-3 12,758,661 0 64 1,962,871 123 
1883-4 10,083,927 0 5 2,016,785 127 

1884-5 12,013,332 Ue 2,002,222 126 | 

1885-6 15,843,065 0 8 1,980,395 12k 
1886-7 15,723,555 0 8 1,965,440 123 
1887-8 13,948,844 Ones 1,992,690 125 
18&&-9 12,273,921 0 6 2,045,587 128 
1889-90 12,849,349 0 6 2,141,558 135 
1890-1 13,295,136 0 6 2,215,856 139 
1891-2 13,428,780 0 6 2,238,130 141 
1892-3 13,439,135 0 6 2,239,856 141 
1893-4 15,337,000 | 2,191,000 138 
1894-5 15,856,000 0 8 1,982,000 124 
1895-6 16,265,296 0 8 2,033,162 128 
1896-7 16,788,821 0 8 2,098,602 132 
1897-8 17,507,040 0 8 2,188,380 137 
1898-9 18,274,315 0 tie 2,284,289 143 
1899-1900 18,828,958 0 8 2,308,619 148 
1900-1 29,705,312 Le 2,479,442 155 
1901-2 35,440,470 1 2 2,031,462 159 
1902-3 38,037,931 13 2,030,862 159 
1903-4 28,188,067 UE 2,062,051 161 
1904-5 30,966,404 oee 2,080,533 162 
1905-6 31,601,237 1'< 2,633,436 165 
1906-7 32,002,412 ig 2,666,867 168 























NOTES :— 

Total EKxemptions.—For years 1870-1 to 1875-6 incomes not exceeding £100 exempt; for years 
1876-7 to 1893-4 incomes not exceeding £150 exempt; for later years incomes not exceeding £160 
exempt. 

Abatements.—¥Yor years 1870-1 to 1871-2 incomes not exceeding £200 allowed an abatement of 
£60 ; 1872-3, incomes under £300 allowed an abatement of £80; 1876-7 to 1893-4 incomes under 
£400 allowed an abatement of £120; 1894-5 to 1897-8, incomes under £400 allowed an abatement of 
£160, and incomes exceeding £400 and not exceeding £500 an abatement of £100. For 1898-9 
to 1906-7 incomes under £400 allowed an abatement of £160; incomes exceeding £400 but not 
exceeding £500 an abatement of £150; incomes exceeding £500 but not exceeding £600 an abatement 
of £120; and incomes exceeding £600 but not exceeding £700 an abatement of £70. 


The figures in the above Table are compiled from the Reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 
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Tasie 7.-—Crime.—Enenann ann Watres.—Number of Persons tried annually for 


(a) Indictable, (4) Non-indictable Offences, and (c) Drunkenness (included in 
Non-indictable Offences). 


























a en ee 
Year - 
Per 1,000 Per 1,000 | Per 1,000 

paeee at Populs: Ntunber, | Number. | of Pople: Nunber, | Number. | of Popul Meee 

| | 
1857 et PS4R6T |. «284 100 | 329,019 | 17+1 100 | 75,859 | 3-94 100 
1860 p48 4531 9-48 85 | 338680! 37-0 99 | 88361 | 4-44 113 
1865 P|) 59,886 | 2-88 100 | 402,583) 19-0 111 | 105,310 |’ 4-98 126 
10s) 56138 | 9-49 88 | 467,449] 20-8 122 | 131,870] 5-86 149 
1875 a) 49-096. 9-08 74 | 589,632] 24-5 143 | 203,989 | 8-48 215 
1880 .- | 60,724 | 2°36 83 | 589,087 | 92-9 134 | 172.859] 6-72 171 
1885 .. | 56,4377 2-07 73) | 613.199 |) (99-5 132 | 183,221 | 6°73 171 
1890 ~~... | 55,020) 1-91 67 | 667,807 | 93-2 136 | 189,746! 6-60 168 
1891 ... | 54,087 | 1°86 65 | 663,158 | 22-8 133. | 187,993 | 6-44 163 
1892 piess309 | ~ 1-98 70 |- 640,603 | 21-8 127 | 173,929} 5-91 150 
1893 257.357 | 1-98 68 | 604310] 20:3 119 | 168997 | 5-68 144 
1894. .. | 56,981 | 1°87 66 | 634.330! 211 123 | 178.722] 5-94 151 
1895 50,818 | 1-67 59 | 628.200!) 20:6 120 | 169.298 | 5:56 141 
1896 Pee s0679 | -1-65 58 | 669,762) 21-7 127 | 187,258 | 6-08 154 
1897 50.736 | 1-63 58 | 698,980 | 29-4 131 | 193276 | 6-20 157 
1898 .. | 52,524} 1°67 59 | 744318 | 93-6 138 | 202.498! 6-43 163 
1899 ea) 50.494) 1-58 56 | 761,322 | 93-9 140 | 214998 | 6-72 171 
1909 ne, 53.628-| 1-66 59 | 717,225 | 22-2 130 | 204286 6-33 161 
1901 ... | 55,453] 1-70 60 | 736,966 | 22-6 132 | 2103421 6-45 161 
1902 bes 1.068 | 1-73 61 | 730,613 | 22-1 129 | 209.908 | 6:36 161 
1903 meee aad | 1-75 62 | 745,252 | 99-3 130 | 230,180 | 6-90 175. 
1904... | 559.960 | 1-78 63 | 747.179 | 29-1 129 | 997403) 6:74 171 
1905 rl 61463-| 1-80 64 | 729.727] 21-4 125 | 219276) 6-49 163 
1906 mee 59.079 1 1-71 60 | 700,978 | 20-3 119 | 211,493] 6-12 155 
1907 me Gk 381-|- 1-76 62 | 685.574 | 19-6 115 | 210024! 6-01 153 

| ee 


NOTES :— 

Indictable offences comprise murder and other offences against the person, offences against 
property with or without violence, larcenies, forgery, ete. 

Non-indictable offences comprise crimmal and non-criminal offences, the former including 
assaults, cruelty to animals, malicious damage, unlawful possession, and other miscellaneous crimes, 
whilst non-criminal offences include offences against the Klementary Education Acts, drunkenness, 
offences against the Highway Acts, sanitary laws, and police regulations, and vagrancy. 


The particulars in the above table are compiled from Part I. of Judicial Statistics (Criminal 
Statistics) [Cd. 3929, Session 1908] and [Cd. 4544, Session 1909}. 
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